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THE VIGIL-AT-ARMS. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Keer holy watch with silence, prayer and fasting, 
Bre morning break and all the bugles play; 
Unto the One aware from everlasting 
| Bedr ate the Winners! thoi art tiore than they. 





Forth from this peace on manhood’s way thou goest, 
Flushed with desire, and glorious in mail; 
Blessing supreme for men unborn thou sowest, 
O knight elect! O soul ordained to fail! 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 





THE POET'S SONG. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


In the hush of the night he heard 

A voice, and his heart said *‘ Hark !’’ 
And the song of a distant bird 

Went quavering through the dark. 





Like a lost little child it sobbed 
As far as the purple hill, 

And the valley with music throbbed 
A moment, then all was still. 


Then the Heart in his bosom cried, 
“ Alas, ’tis a grievous wrong 
That the multitude be denied 
The sweetness of such a song: 


‘*T were a poet’s divinest art 
The words of that song to write!’’ 
So he wrote for the eager Heart 
The song of the bird at night. 


And he went like the night-bird’s voice 
Out into a world of gloom; 
And his heart had its dearest choice, 
And slept in a poet’s tomb! 
New YORK CITy. 
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THE HEBREW FATHER'S PRAYER. 
BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 








O THOU just One, who givest gifts to men, 
Who holdest light and darkness in thy haud, 
Who alone can blight ani bless,whose strong command 
Can make a garden of a darksome fen; 
O thou who lovest all and hatest none, 
Look down compassionate, I pray, on me; 
Not for myself, but for the sake of one— 
The little child that smileth at my knee. 


Men say we come of a dark, cursed race, 

Who fell in bitterness from out thy word; 
Who slew thy blessed Son, a ruthless horde, 
And gave him gall to drink and smote his face. 
O thou who knowest all, let not this blight, 

This awful blight come down; but if it be, 
Send it on my dark life, not hers so bright— 
The little child that smileth at my knee. 


Thou knowest I have sinned and fallen short 

Of all thy laws; that I was reared in hate 

And bitterness as dread as theirs who wait 
In gloom and darkness round Hell’s baleful court. 
But pity, Lord, O pity my distress! 
* Let all thy righteous sentence fall on me! 
Consume me utterly, if thou wilt bless 

The little child that smileth at my knee. 


O take me, Lord, and make me what thou wilt; 

Give me to drink whole centuries of wo; 

For her dear sake, who is as driven snow, 
Plunge agony’s cruel sword clean to the hilt. 
Heap on me all! O what would I not bear! 

For deepest Hell were Heaven indeed to me, 
To know that thou didst bave her in thy care— 

The little child that smileth at my knee. 


Then spake God’s angel, answering thus: ‘Old man, 
Thy love so white hath burnt out all thy sin, 
Where thy child goes thou, too, shalt enter in; 

Heaven hath no hate for thee in all its plan. 

God made love strong, that it might whiten all, 

Might conquer all, and make all thereby free. 

u lovedst thy God in loving that one small 

Unconscious child that smileth at thy knee.” 


BRUNSWICK, CANADA. 
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THE NEW RELIGIOUS “WHAT IS IT?” 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 








THE North American Review has just published a 
procunciamento from Mrs. Mary A. Ward, who, after 
the recent brilliant success of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” is 
justified in constituting herself the organ and mouth- 
piece of the new sect of unbelievers to which she 
belongs. This paper she gives us to understand is only 
the first of a series of attacks by her on orthodox Chris- 
tianity. Of the effect of these attacks she herself evi- 
dently has not the least doubt. By the time the last 
tam’s horn shall be blown the walls of this ancient Jer- 
icho within which the good people of the world have 
sheltered themselves for eighteen centuries will be 
leveled with the dust. 

We might wait the catastrophe in patience were it not 
that a part of thereligious reading public in this coun- 
try doshow alarm at this new form of unbelief with 
which they are so loudly threatened. They belong asa 
rule to that class of Christians who read few novels and 
fewer attacks on tbe faith on which they have built 
their lives and their hopes of eternity. The clamor 
made by ‘“ Robert Elsmere” has confused them. 

As everybody knows the only thing to be done toa 
frightened horse is to lead it up directly te the object 
which has scared it. Let us look closely, therefore, at 
Mrs. Ward and her vaunted ‘‘ new doctrine,” and find 
what cause for alarm lies in either. 

Mrs. Ward herself we all will welcome cordially as an 
able novelist. Her last book showed a dramatic insight 
into the meaning of a landscape or a character, and 2 
power of expressing it with subtle, suggestive effects 
which give keen delight to every thoughtful reader. 
The same qualities were shown in a former book of hers 
of which Miss Mary Anderson was the moft/. 

But it is not as a story-teller, but as a theologian, that 
Mrs. Ward now challenges our attention. Indeed, in 
this present paper she hints with a delightful naiveté 
that as her recent attack on Christianity has been the 
most successful book of her writing, she will confine 
herself to that ‘* type” hereafter. 

Now, what kind of a logician or theologian is this lit- 
tle lady who sets out with such alacrity to demolish 
single-handed the creed which has guided mankind up- 
ward for two thousand years? 

Sincere in her belief she undoubtedly is. Itis at once 
apparent to the most careless reader that it is the only 
religious belief which she has ever known. Christ has 
never come closer to her than Mohammed, or Napoleon, 
or any other literary or historical problem whom she 
did not understand. She is quite unconscious that this 
lack of experience, this vacuum in her mental and spir- 
itual life, unfits her for discussing Christianity on any 
but the most shallow grounds. 

In fact, this clever novelist is thoroughly imbued with 
the unconscious lofty self-sufficiency of the Arnold 
clique in England, of which every member, whatever 
his equipment as to brain, speaks like a dictator in the 
realm of thought. Mrs. Ward is not guileful enough to 
see the disadvantage at which this amusing assumption 
of superiority places her before her reader. The ‘‘ mass 
of mankind,” she coolly tells us, ‘‘ bury their heads in 
the sand.” ‘‘Christians have been in possession only of 
a half truth.” The ‘‘ vast system of Christianity with all 
its lovely and imposing associations, was but the product 
of human needs and human skill.” The world,ina word, 
has groped blindly since the creation, waiting for the 
little Oxford cult, of which she is the orator, tosee clear- 
ly to divine the whole truth and to save mankind. 

However, this compiacency, which is so aggressive a 
feature of this lady’s writing, is always the natural out- 
growth of life in narrow limits no matter how lofty that 
life may be. A few scholars in Oxford with nimble, 
eager brains, incessantly occupied in watching, applaud- 
ing and censuring each other, grow blind and deaf to 
the outside world, just as would a village of dull clod- 
hoppers, intent only on their petty personal gossips. 

But what is this new doctrine of unbelief which is 
announced with such peans of triumph and before which 
all Christianity is so soon to dissolve, and, like the base- 
less fabric of a vision leave not a wrack behind? 

Only the insular habit of thought, of which we have 
spoken, can account for the astounding fact that Mrs. 
Ward, speaking for her sect at Oxford, has brought 
forth as a new revelation, known only to a few secluded 
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thinkers the hackneyed dogmas of the Hicksite Quakers 
and of other branches of the Unitarian Church in this 
country. 

That it is and nothing more. 

The ‘‘ scientific theology” which is now introduced to 
us with such reverence and bated breath as a divine 
revelation is a phase of disbelief as familiar to us as 
Spiritualism or Colonel Olcott’s Theosophy. The good 
Sunday-school teachers in quiet country places, who are 
quaking over Mrs. Ward’s eloquent pages, must take 
comfort. The lion that roars so loud is no lion, but only 
Snug, the joiner, whom we have knownso long. 

Mrs. Ward’s method of exalting her new doctrine 
and of destroying Christianity with it, is as remarkable 
as this odd mistake. It is, however, charmingly femi- 
nine. She does not bring forward a single argument in 
its support. She bints merely that many Oxford schol- 
ars are not satisfied with the historical and literary 
testimony as to the claims of Jesus. Which, after all, 
is as reasonable a mode of getting at the truth concern- 
ing him, as if these doubters, in a plague-stricken village 
to which a physician had brought health and life, should 
refuse to believe in his skill unless they saw certificates 
of his birth and family records, 

Her one recommendation of this form of disbelief and 
the solitary reason why she expects the world to give 
up its strong life and hope of immortality to accept this 
paralyzing negation, is, that the amiable and learned 
gentlemen at Oxford who promuigate it, while they re- 
ject Christ as their Saviour, still retain in their lives the 
honesty, the decencies and the kindly care for the poor 
which were taught to them by his religion. 

It is a common thing for deserters to carry away the 
food, the clothes and even the armor of a commander, 
while they refuse to fight under his flag. But they do 
not often boast of these things. 

‘* Robert Elsmere” and her present paper are sketches 
of the useful lives of some of these gentlemen. A novel 
on which she is now engaged will continue the subject. 
She does not propose, we believe, to give any arguments 
in proof of their form of unbelief in order to destroy 
Christianity. Theirlives are enough. Further effort on 
her part would be, she avers, but ‘‘a slaying of the 
slain.” 

In which complacent mood let us leave her with the 
regret that she does not betake herself to her real work 
and give us a genuine, good novel. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE INTERFERENCE OF ARISTOCRACY IN 
THE NEW WORLD. 








BY GOLDWIN SMITH, 


In The Forum there is an article, by the Marquis of 
Lorne, against the annexation of Canada to the United 
States, in which I seem to be pitched upon as a typical 
Annexationist, and a disturber of the community in 
that interest. If by annexation is meant the absorption 
of Canada by the United States, without the free con- 
sent of Canada or the sanction of the mother country, 
nobody can possibly abhor the idea more than I do or 
have spoken against it more strongly than I have. A 
century ago our race upon this continent was torn 
asunder by what I have always regarded as a deplorable 
civil war. The feud was prolonged beyond the usual 
measure of civil feuds by the banishment of the van- 
quished party which founded a separate Canada. Its 
flames have been rekindled from time to time by un- 
toward events and by evil men. But I believe that in 
the end it will expire, and that there will be a complete 
reconstruction and reunion of the English-speaking race 
upon this continent. During the twenty years that I 
have passed in Canada all the great forces have been 
visibly drawing in this direction; if there are forces that 
draw the other way they are secondary and transitory 
in their character, The social fusion is now almost 
complete, nothing remaining to divide the two sections 
of identical population but the political and fiscal line. 
The reunion will take place, as I hope and believe, when 
the time for it arrives, with the full and free consent of 
both parties and without disparagement to the honor of 
either. The mother country, I am _ persnaded, willbe 
led to see that she has no’political interest on this side 
of the ocean but the friendship of the whole American 
portion of the race. If this is rcason, equally so must 
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have been the conduct of any of Lord Lorne’s ancestors 
who promoted or advocated the union of Scotland with 
England. Indeed, the student who can merely watch 
events, however heterodox his forecast, must be held 
innocent in comparison with the statesman who had a 
hand in bringing about the consummation. 

Having thus cleared my position I feel free to confess 
to Lord Lorne that I think the British aristocracy had 
better meddle no more with the affairs of this conti- 
nent. Ihave not the slightest feeling against aristocracy 
any more than I have against any other historical and 
established institution; I have always held that railing 
against it is merely inverted flunkeyism. So long as the 
British aristocracy confines itself to its native sphere I 
wish it well; I shall be glad to see it succeed in regenerat- 
ing the manorial system in England, smoothing the 
political transition and averting revolution by taking 
the lead in timely reform. But Isubmit that it has no 
useful work to do here. It still clingsto the hope that by 
infusing its spirit into Canada through the Governor- 
Generalship with its little court and the bearers of titles 
it may yet redeem a part of this continent from democ- 
racy and counteract the example of the American Re- 
public as well as balance its power; with what results to 
the peace and happiness of this continent perhaps it 
does not too carefully inquire. Seeing around us nota 
little of the fanaticism of republicanism we must pardon 
the fanaticism of aristocracy. But this is a vision like 
the French Emperor’s vision of a Latin Empire in Mexico 
and as certain to fail of fullfillment, tho we trust ina 
less tragic way. The Governor-General of Canadacan 
hardly help living ina fool’s paradise. He is surrounded 
at Ottawa by officials whose interests are bound up with 
the present system and by courtiers who wish tu make 
themselves pleasant. If he asks questions he receives 
gratifying answers. Opinion has been so much 
dragconed that even from the newspapers, if he reads 
them, he can hardly learn the truth. Had Lord Lorne, 
like Haroun Alraschid, gone among his people in dis- 
guise he might have seen things which were hidden 
from his eyes in Government House and when he was 
making vice-reg»l progresses and receiving loyal ad- 
dresses. He would have seen that,all monarchical forms 
and professions notwithstanding, the tissue of Canadian 
society is thoroughly democratic and completely identi- 
fiei in all material particulars with that of the United 
States, so that to change it into anything resembling 
the social tissue of the Old World would be as difficult 
as to change the tissues of the human body. He would 
have seen when he got tothe real mind of the people 
that tho anti American sentiment may be affected by 
the official class and the would-be gentry, among the 
masses it does not exist. Strange, indeed, it would be if 
such a sentiment did exist among the masses consid- 
ering that there can now be but few farmers in Ontario 
who have not a son, a brother, or at least a former 
neighbor, on the other side of the line. Loyaladdresses 
wherever the Governor-General goes still pour in, and it 
seeins they are taken seriously, since one of Lord Lorne’s 
predecessors was at the pains of having them re-ingross- 
ed on fine paper and illuminated; unlike King Louis 
Philippe, who, when offered a copy of an address by the 
Mayor of an English city, replied that it was unneces- 
sary, since the address was written on his heart. But 
these addresses being revamped fcr successive Viceroys, 
do not indicate the progress of opinion. Much of the 
respect for the nobility which prevails in European coun- 
tries is local, and attaches to the lord in his character of 
patron of the hamlet quite as much asin that of the pos- 
sessor of the title. This, of course, the emigrant has 
left entirely behind and in place of it he has acquired in 
Canada as wellas in the United States a strong senti- 
ment of equality. If Lord Lorne, or any other repre- 
sentative of aristocracy could see things as they are in 
British Canada, he would say that any attempt to make 
the colony aristocratic and an instrument of aristocratic 
propagandaism in the Old World must be let alone for- 
ever. 

Lord Lorne’s hopes of averting political union seem in- 
deed to be founded mainly on the reactionary and sepa- 
ratist tendencies of the French province, which he is right 
in describing as at present very strong. Probably his 
confidence will be increased by the incorporation and 
endowment of Jesuitism which shows the ascendancy of 
the most Ultramontane and anti-Republican element. It 
is not certain, however, that the Ultramontane bow has 
not been overbent or that a destructive recoil will not 
follow. Among the people of British Canada, at all 
events, the Jesuits’ Estates Bill has for the first time 
roused adecided spirit of resistance to ecclesiastical ag- 
gression. The politicians of both parties, it is true, are 
meek and passive from fear of the French vote which 
holds the balance of party and keeps the present admin- 
istration in power; but if the popular feeling is as strong 
as at this moment it appears to be, the politicians will 
come round to it and a struggle will ensue the result of 
which can hardly fail to be a change of one kind or an- 
other in the etate of affairs, which, in fact, has long 
been growing uneasy and even volcanic. The British 
Liberals have hitherto been in alliance with M. Mercier, 
whois at once the Nationalist leader of Quebec and 
the restorer of the Jesuits on the common ground 
of Provincial Right. But the co-operation of Liberalism 
with Ultramontanism and Jesuitism cannot last, and 





new party relations are evidently at hand. Religious 
and ignorant as the Habitant is, it is by no means cer- 
tain that he likes paying out of his extreme poverty 
tithes and ecclesiastical dues, so that there might be 
hope for a Liberal movement in that direction. More- 
over, of the French who go from Quebec to the factories 
of New England, not a few return bringing New Eng- 
land ideas with them, and it issaid that these ideas be- 
gin to work. Never, it is true, did the ice in which this 
strange relic of pre-revolutionary France is preserved, 
look more solid than it does at the present moment; 
yet it may never have been so near melting. In the 
mean time, unless mere division of society on this con- 
tinent and disturbance of democratic development be 
what Lord Lorne desires—.and this it would hardly be 
flattering to his largeness of mind and benevolence to sup- 
pose—it is difficut to see how the isolation of French Can- 
ada can afford him much ground for satisfaction. French 
Canada is neither aristocratic nor monarchical, but theo- 
cratic. Its aristocratic character fled when the Seignories 
were abolished. It is at the same time anti-British and 
anti-Imperial. It regards Imperial Federation with ab- 
horrence; our new Governor-General was at first coldly 
received by the French because he was suspected of be- 
ing an Imperial Federationist. What effect the con- 
solidation of a French nationality under Ultramontane 
and Jesuit auspices in the heart of the Dominion is like- 
ly to produce on the sentiments of the British Canadians 
and the unity of the Confederation, Lord Lorne has not 
been led very closely to inquire. 

If Lord Lorne inherits the sentiments of his father, he 
will probably not be astonished by my saying that since 
the sale of the national religion to the Pope for a quiet 
title to the Abbey lands which inauspiciously inaugu- 
rated the career of the new nobility created by the 
Tudors, nothing in the history of the order has been 
more disastrous toit than its moral intervention on the 
side of slavery in the American Civil War. Thire can 
be no doubt that the new fire was political. John Brignt 
laid his finger on the right spot when he said that a 
flourishing community without king, nobles, or a stand- 
ing army was to Privilege an afflicting sight. Solong as 
slavery was the reproach of the American Republic it 
was reprobated by the British nobility, and nowhere was 
the authoress of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” received with 
more applause than in the mansions of the Order. But 
when slavery, by rending the Republic in two, demon- 
strated the failure of democratic institutions it at once 
lost its evil character; and had not the better sentiment 
of the mass of the nation interposed, the flag of the 
nation which had emancipated the West Indian slave 
and which for thirty years had been crusading against 
slavery would have been seen flying beside that of the 
French usurper over an armament of intervintion on 
behalf of the slave-owner. This, it must be owned, was 
agrave moral lapse. It was a grave political lapse also, 
For surely the political culture and the largeness of view 


which are supposed to be the appanage of a class dedi-. 


cated to public life from their cradles ought to have 
taught the peers that what was really revolutionary 
was the rebel violence of the slave-owner, and that loyalty 
and reverence for the law were the same under the 
American Republic as under the British monarchy and 
the House of Lords. Had England been plunged intoa 
nefarious war in aid of slavery the ultimate conse- 
quences, as everybody must now see, would have been 
utterly disastrous to her, whatever the immediate mili- 
tary result might have been; for she would have earned 
the deadly and undying hatred of that which, even had 
the South been cut off, would still have been the great 
power of this continent, while, without totally renounc- 
ing her better self, she could have had no permanent 
fellowship with the slave-owner. As it was, she under- 
went the humiliation of the Alabama treaty. The pres- 
ent sympathy of Americans with Irish lawlessness in its 
attempt to break up the Onited Kingdom, is, in part at 
least, arevenge, tho by no means a noble revenge, for 
the sympathy of the aristocratic classes in England with 
the slave-owners’ rebellion. A warning this is surely to 
aristocracy, if aristocracy is capable of reflection, 
against meddling with the development of democracy 
in the New World. 

Lord Lorne seems to be shocked by my designation of 
the Governor-General as ‘‘a social fetish.” The phrase 
was, perhaps, a little profane. But how is one to de- 
scribe a functionary who has been stripped of every ves- 
tige of political power, and is carried about to listen to 
loyal addresses, receive the sacrifice of banquets, open 
exhibitions and lay foundation stones. The late Gov- 
ernor-General gave up the last prerogative of the Crown 
when he allowed his Prime Minister to assume the power 
of dissolving Parliament at his will and in the interest of 
his party. Lord Lorne himself was compelled to sacri- 
fice to party vengeance his own representative, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Quebec. No active function re- 
mains to the Governor-General except the serving out of 
champagne and flattery. That he serves out aristocratic 
polish of manners with the champagne is a theory 
which, if it were in itself at all probable, the stories 
which reach us of balls and suppers at Government 
House would forbid us to accept; while the flattery, as I 
am persuaded, is not a little injurious to our good sense 
and self-knowledge as a community. A Governor-Gen- 
eral, who was bent on getting up for himself a great 
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head of popularity with a view to further Promotion 

has both by his champagne and by his flattery dens. 
even in the estimation of strong Conservatives, no sroall 
amount of mischief. I feel great respect for the Royal 
Governors of the old régime, who governed as welj 
as reigned: if not all of them were great or very 
wise all of them were men of honor, incorruptible 
and trained in what was, on the whole, a noble 
school of public duty. The colony owed them much jn 
its pioneer stage. I am not sure that I should not even 
prefer their rule to our present demagogic system, if { 
did not hope that the demagogic system was a stage on 
the road to something better. But the use of the preg. 
ent institution Icannot see. In the worship of a man 
merely on account of his rank, when he is neither doing 
anything nor can do anything for the community, there 
can surely be nothing elevating or wholesome. Tp 
me, as I look on, there seems to be something very much 
the reverse of both. Nor is the ‘‘ sham,” as Carlyle would 
have rudely called it, politically innocuous,since it serves 
to veil misuses of power which a party leader would not 
be suffered to perpetrate in hisown name. We donot 
want an elective Presidency like that of the Uniteq 
States; the fear of Presidential elections is, in fact, one 
of our strongest deterrents from political union. But] 
think we shall soon cease to want a governor sent out 
from England as a representative of aristocracy and 4 
propagator of its spirit. The affection of British Cana. 
dians for their mother country needs the aid of no such 
artificial bond or reminder; it is very securely rooted iy 
their hearts. 

Pitt would have endowed Canada with an hereditary 
peerage; but even in those days the New World repelled 
aristocratic inoculation. Hereditary aristocracy is im. 
possible without primogeniture and entail, which demo. 
cratic equality will not tolerate; there might soon be 
exhibited the scandalous spectacle of an hereditary baron 
blacking boots. Baronetcies are hereditary, and two of 
them have just, after long intermission, been con- 
ferred; but it is notable that the recipient of one of them 
is supposed to be settled in England, while the recipient 
of the other has no son. Knighthood, which is the 
honor commonly bestowed on colonists, is a mere crumb 
from the aristocratic table, and not heing hereditary can 
hardly form the foundation of a nobility orimplant aris 
tocratic sentiment in the people. It has been refused by 
some of the most high-minded of our Canadian public 
men and in other cases it has been accepted with mane 
fest reluctance and misgiving. If there is anythingia 
the world devoid of sense it would seem to be the teuh 
of the royal or vice-rega! sword, which confers a titled 
chivalry upon a politician, a judge, or a man of letters. 
The process of soliciting these titles on the part of those 
who covet them is far from exalting, as any one who 
has seen the correspondence of a British Minister must 
kuow. In the case of colonists they are not seldom mis- 
bestowed through the ignorance of the Home Govern- 
ment and the misleading influence of Colonial Prime 
Ministers who are disposed to use them as part of the 
bribery fund of party. They bave even served to gild 
dishonor. On the people at large, if they have any in- 
fluence, it cannot be good. Titles of honor are rational 
enough under a democracy as well as under any other 
form of government su Jong as they denote a public 
trust; nur can lawful authority, whether it be morarcb- 
ical or democratic, afford to be stripped of its falling 
vesture of outward state. A little more of outward 
state, especially in the case of the ministers of public 
justice, would perhaps do us no harm. But reverence 
for mere social rank can hardly fail to be degrading, at 
all events when the intelligence of the people is keen 
enough to tell them that the title is not the index of 
public service or of real worth of any kind. If the ques- 
tion whether baronetcies and knighthoods should con- 
tinue to be conferred could be put to the Canadian peo- 
ple, Isuspect the sense of the community would pro- 
nounce that they should not. 

We need not, with that worthy enthusiast, Mr. Carne- 
gie, sing peans in honor of Triumphant Democracy and 
ascribe to the popular form of government the gratify- 
ing width of the Mississippi. Democracy, unfortunately, 
is still very far from its triumph. It is at present ina 
highly militant state, and many noble lives will proba- 
bly be spent in struggling against the perils and evils 
which beset it before it can be organized on a rational 
basis and before ‘‘ government of the people, by the peo 
ple and for the people” can cease to be government of 
the Boss by the Boss and for the Boss. This every re 
flecting man knows to» well, and the public-spirited gird 
themselves for an effort which, sustained by them 
through their own generation, will be carried forward 
by generations yet tocome. But the aristocracy of the 
Old World cannot help us in our task, either by direct 
control over our political deveiopment or by the infiltra- 
tion of its sentiment through any such ducts as the 
Governor-Generalship of Canada, his Colonial court and 
his knights. The correctives of democratic aberration 
and excess can be found only in the educated reason of 
the people and in the influence of eminent intelligence 
ani genuine worth over the popular mind. Flunkeyis™ 
is no cure for demagogism; the two not seldom dwell to- 
gether in the same breast. Once more let me say that I 
have no revolutionary or iconoclastic feeling against 
aristocracy so long as it confines itself to its own sphere. 
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But, for its own sake as well as ours, I trust it will soon 
recognize the fact that it has no good work to do here, 
and that where there is no good work to be done inter- 
ference may do much evil. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 


_ 





THE BIBLICAL PARADISE. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Dr. ROBINSON, in his ‘Greek and English Lexicon,” 
says that the Greek word Paradeisos, which occurs in 
the New Testament, and in the common English Ver- 
sion thereof, is simply anglicized, ‘* bad its origin in the 
Janguages of Eastern Asia”; and that, in its primary 
application, it meant *‘a garden around the houses 
planted with grass, herbs, trees, for use and ornament.” 
He adds that, *‘in the Hebrew and Greek it is applied 
tothe pleasure-gardens and parks with wild animals 
around the country residences of the Persian monarchs 
and princes,” and also in like manner “‘to the gardens 
of Jewish kings.” The word, like every other word used 
among men, is earth‘y in its origin and primary signifi- 
cation. 

This term, in the Septuagint Version of the Old Testa- 
pent, translates the Hebrew word for garden, as it oc- 
curs in the eighth verse of the second chapter of Gene- 

sis, reading as follows: ‘“‘ And the Lord God planted a 

n eastward in Eden, and there he put the man 
whom he had formed.” The verses immediately ensu- 
ing describe this garden, and designate the purpose of 
God in putting Adam there. 

The Hebrew word, translated Eden, in its primary im- 
port means pleasure; and the idea conveyed by the 
phrase, ‘‘ Garden of Eden,” is that of a pleasant and de- 
lightful place, suited to promote the happiness of its oc- 
cupants. Here, according to the record in Genesis, God 
established the residence of our primitive ancestry in 
their state of innocence, and here gave them the Edenic 
law for the regulation of their conduct. Here also oc- 
curred their temptation and fall and the introduction ef 
sin into the world, as stated in Genesis and referred to 
jnthe New Testament. The Garden of Eden was then 
the earthly Paradise of our first parents. The translators 
of the Hebrew Old Testament naturally used the term 
Paradeisos for the word meaning garden in the original 
Hebrew. The term was a fitting one for the purpose. 

The same term, by a natural process, in later Jewish 
usage, was introduced into the Hebrew in the form of 
Pardes, and was applied to any ‘‘ peculiarly fertile and 
delightful place.” It occurs in Neh. ii, 8, where it is 
rendered ‘‘ forest”; and in Eccles, ii, 5, and Cant. iv, 3, 
where it is rendered ‘‘ orchard.” This term, by a still 
further extension of its import, was, among the Jews in 
the time of Christ and his apostles, applied to the abode 
of the blessed and happy after death. The application 
wpposes the idea of such an abode to be already exist- 
ing. The term certainly did not originate the idea, but 
was simply used to express it. The prior existence of 
the idea, av implied in such use of the term, furnished a 
natural occasion for the use. 

Turning to the New Testament, we find only three 
passages in which Paradeisos, rendered Paradise, oc- 
curs; and in each of these passages it is evidently used 
to designate the abode of the happy after death, as ap- 
pears in the following examination: 

1. The first passage is the one that contains the con- 
versation between Jesus and the penitent thief on the 
cross. Luke tells us that ‘‘ one of the malefactors which 
were hanged” with Jesus, ‘‘ railed on him, saying, If 
thou be [the] Christ, save thyself and us.” The evan- 
gelist also says that the other malefactor rebuked him, 
saying, ‘‘ Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation? And we indeed justly; for we re- 
ceive the due reward of our deeds; but this man hath 
done nothing amiss.” The record then proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

“And he [the penitent thief] said unto Jesus, Lord, re- 
member me when thou comest ints thy kingdom. And 
Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.”’ (Luke xxiii, 42, 43.) 

This is the only instance, so far as the record informs 
us, in which Jesus ever used the term Paradeisos. He 
often used the word Heaven, and the phrases ‘‘ the King- 
dom of Heaven,” and ‘‘ the Kingdom of God,” in his 
public preaching to the Jews, but never this term, and, 
with this single exception, never at all. Why he so 
generally avoided its use we do not know; yet he cer- 





tainly knew that there was sucha word in use among the 


Jews, and also knew the sense attached to it by them. 
Nor is it possible to determine with exact precision 


what were the views of the thief in respect to Jesus 
when he said to him: ‘‘ Lord, remember me when -thou 
Whatever they may have 
been, he evidently intended to invoke in his own behalf 
He was himself 
a Jew, as well as an offender, and, as it would seem, in 


comest into thy kingdom.” 
the consideration and favor of Jesus. 


that awful moment to himself, recognized Jesus as the 
Messianic King of Old Testament prophecy, and, as 
such, had faithin him. His faith, in the circumstances 
as then existing, was certainly very remarkable, and is 
best explained by assuming that he had received a spe- 
cial enlightenment by the Holy Ghost. It made a fitting 
occasion for the dying Saviour, in the midst of seeming 


The prayer of the thief, whatever may have been the 
scope of his thoughts, called forth an affirmative re- 
sponse, suited to his wants as a sinner and a dying man, 
and addressed to him in language which, as Jesus knew, 
he would readily understand. There can be no doubt 
that the term Paradeisos, as used on this occasion, was 
by Jesus intended to mean the abode of the blessed and 
happy after death. Anticipating tLat, as to their bodies, 
both would be dead before the sun of that day wen: 
down, Jesus said to the believing suppliant: ‘‘ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” implying that he 
himself would be there, and promising that the thief 
should also be there with him. Their bodies would re- 
main on earth; but their souls, not destroyed by death, 
and capable of existing and actually existing separately 
from these bodies, would on that very day be together in 
the same Paradise. 
This language, tho addressed to a single individuai, 
and designed to be a message of comfortand hope to him 
specially, settles the question, upon the authority of 
Jesus himself, as to the reality of such a Paradise after 
death, as an abode of peace and happiness to all who are 
permitted to go there. It gives substantially the idea 
that isconveyed by the term Heaven, so often used in 
the New Testament. It was addressed to a believing 
Jew, to whom the language was intelligible, and who, 
as Jesus knew, would thus construe it. The word Par- 
adeisos was not invented for the occasion, but was by 
its established uswus loquendi suited to the occasion, and 
to the idea which Jesus meant toconvey. There is then 
a Paradise for believers in Jesus after death, as to them 
cow mencing with death, and to them real before the 
resurrection of their bodies in the final day. They go 
there at death, and dwell there in the condition of bappi- 
ness, They are not in Gehenna, or the place cf punish- 
ment, but in Paradise where the soul of Jesus went 
when he died, and where the soul of the penitent thief 
also went when he died. The Jewish idea of a Paradise 
for the good after death is not a mere fable, unless the 
ministry of Christ itself is a fable. 
Essentially the same idea, in different language, is 
found in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. (Luke 
xvi, 19-31.) Jesus, in constructing this parable, used 
these words in respect to Lazarus: ‘* And it came to pass 
that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom.” This phrase, And was carried by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom”’--distinguishing the destiny 
of Lazarus immediately after death from that of the rich 
man who, when be died, ‘‘ in Hell [Hades] lifted up his 
eves, being in torments ”—is a form of words which, tho 
not containing the term Paradise. contains the idea as 
expressed to the penitent thief. The Jews to whom Jesus 
wes speaking had great respect and veneration for 
Abraham, and had no doubt that he had for centuries 
been dwelling in Paradise, or the abode of the blessed. 
They looked upon Abraham, Isaacand Jacob, as receiv- 
ing the pious and godly into their society after death; 
and the carrying of Lazarus into Abraham’s bosom 
meant to them such a reception into this abode. Using 
words which, as he knew, they would understand, 
Jesus spoke of Lazarus as being carried into the bosom 
or society of Abraham, the father of the faithful. It 
was the doctrine of Jesus, as shown in his answer to the 
insidious question of the Sadducees about the woman 
supposed to have had seven husbands, that Abraham, 
tho dead as to his body, was nct dead, but living, as to 
his soul. (Matt. xxii, 23-33.) Abraham went to the 
abode of the blessed at death and dweltthere. Lazarus, 
when he died, is represented as being carried by the 
angels to the same abode, and there entering into the 
society of Abraham. The term Paradise is not here 
used; but the idea expressed by the term is clearly con- 
veyed. 
2, The second passage in which the term Paradeisos 
occurs, is the following: 


“T knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago 
(whether in the body I cannot tell, or out of the body I can- 
not tell; God knowetb) such a one caught up to the third 
Heaven. And I knew such a man (whether in the body or 
out of the body I cannot tell; God knoweth) how that he 
wascaught up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words 
which it is nut lawful for a man to utter.’ (2 Cor. xii, 2-4 ) 

Paul is here speaking of himself, and of a wonderful 
experience which he had “ above fourteen years” previ- 
ously to writing this epistle to the Corinthians. He de- 
scribes himself as ‘‘a man in Christ,” meaning that he 
was united to Christ, or was a Christian; and that, while 
speaking in the third person of this man, he refers to 
him:elf, is evident from what he says in the seventh 
verse of the chapter, where he speaks in the first person, 
and says: ‘‘ And lest I should be exalted abuve measure 
through the abundance of the revelations, there was 
given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan 
to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure.” 
Where Paul was, and in what circumstances placed, 
when made the subject of this remarkable experience, 
he does not state. 


He had never previously referred to 


reason. 





helplessness, to assert and exercise his own prerogatives, 





it in any of his epistles, and now refers to it for aspecial 


The psychological condition of the apostle at the 
time, and during the experience, was one in which, 
when looking back upon it in thought, he could not tell 
whether he was in the body or out of the body. That 


explain. What he knew is the fact that, in the first 
form in which he states the fact, he was “‘ caugbt up to 
the third Heaven,” and that, in the second form in 
which he states the same fact, he was *‘ caught up into 
Paradise,” and there ‘* heard unspeakable words which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter.” He was practically, 
for the purpose of vision and apprehension, in this 
“third Heaven,” or in this ‘* Paradise,” prior to the 
death of his body, and in some way which he could not 
explain; and there he had what he speaks of as ‘‘ the 
abundance of the revelations.” This is what the great 
apostle to the Gentiles affirms of himself; and this surely 
was not walking “‘ by faith,” but rather ‘‘ by sight” for 
the time being. ’ 
The apostle was familiar with the idea of three 
heavens; first, the aerial or atmospheric heavens in 
which the clouds appear, and from which the rain de- 
scends; secondly, the starry heavens in which the sun, 
moon and stars seem to be situated; and thirdly, and 
beyond both of these heavens, “the third Heaven,” 
which is specially ‘‘ the throne of God,” where Christ is 
seated at the right hand of God, where the holy angels 
dwell, and where the saints of all ages have their future 
and eternal home. This isthe Heaven to which Christ 
ascended from Mount Olivet, and which as Peter de- 
clares must ‘‘ receive” or retain him until the fulfill- 
ment “of all things which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began.” 
(Acts iii, 21.) There can be no question as to the place 
meant by Paul when he speaks of ‘‘ the third Heaven” 
as the place to which he was caught up, and where he 
had revelations which it was not proper for him to 
communicate to others, 
This‘: third Heaven” is, in the second form of the 
apostle’s statement, spoken of as “ Paradise.” Some 
have supposed that different places are intended by these 
different terms; yet the two statements are identical 
except in the use of these terms. The natural construc- 
tion of the language is that both terms represent the 
same place. The difference is only one of words, and 
notin the thing meant. Paradise is ‘* the third Heaven” 
to which Jesus ascended when he left this world, to 
which Paul was caught up, in which he heard unspeak- 
able words, not lawful for a man to utter, and in which 
the disembodied spirits of Christians and the holy angels 
have their dwelling-place. There is no reason in the 
language of the apostle for regarding the one as different 
from the other. 
8. The third passage in which the term Paradeisos 
occurs reads as follows: 
‘*He that hath an ear let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches. To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat of the tree of life which is in the midst of the Paradise 
of God.” (Rev. ii, 7.) 
. This verse is a part of the Epistle which John was di- 
rected to send to ‘‘ the angel of the Church of Ephesus,” 
and in which this Church was in some respects com- 
mended, and in otherscondemned. A special promise is 
made ‘‘ to him that overcometh,” couched in language 
evidently borrowed from that used in Genesis with ref- 
erence to the Garden of Eden. (Gen. ii, 9, and iti, 22.) 
In that earthly Paradise was ‘‘ the tree of life,” and in 
‘* the Paradise of God” is “‘ the tree of life,” and he “that 
overcometh” will eat of the fruit of this tree. What, 
then, is this ‘‘ Paradise of God” mentioned in Revela- 
tion? What can it be other than the Heaven, symbol- 
ized by the great city which John saw, in which there 
would be ‘* no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying,” 
and which is so gloriously revealed in the Bible? Yes; 
what can it be other than that holy and blessed place 
where the promise of eternal life is fully realized, to 
which the righteous go at death, and where they are 
happy forever? If there was an earthly Paradise in 
which our first parents were placed and in which they 
sinned, there is also a celestial Paradise, which is but 
another name for Heaven, or the abode of future and 
eternal blessedness. This heavenly Paradise, as distin- 
guished from that of earth, is fittingly called “the Par- 
adise of God.” 
Paradise then, so far as this term appears in the New 
Testament, is the name of the place to which the peni- 
tent thief went on the day of bis death, in which he was 
with Jesus on the same day, towbich Paul was caught 
up, of which he speake as “‘the third Heaven,” which 
is mentioned in the Book of Revelation as ‘‘the Paradise of 
God,”and to which he ‘‘that overcometh” will be admitted 
at death. Such are the idees which the New Testament 
connects with the term Paradise, and which are true 
both before and after the resurrection. There is hereno 
lower Paradise in contrast with an upper one—the one 
for the state intermediate between death and the res- 
urrection, and the other for the state following the latter 
event. In this Paradise sanctified and disembodied 
human spirits exist prior tothe resurrection; and in 
the same Paradise trey exist in “spiritual” bodies after 
the resurrection. This Paradise is not a sort of prelimi- 
nary and inferior Heaven to which Christians go at 
death, und in which they wait, until after the resurrec- 
tion for another, higher, and mote perfect Heaven, No 
such idea is found in the only passages in which the 
term Paradise occurs in the New Tesisement, Paradise, 
as referred to in these paseages, is Heaven itself, with 
all the glories which the Bible assigns to tbat world. 





was a mystery to him which he would not attempt to 


The New Testament Paradise is Heaven, and the New 
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Testament Heaven is Paradise. There is no authority, 
in the New Testament, for making any distinction be- 
tween them. Confining ourselves to what it says, and 
‘being content therewith, we bave no occasion for the 
speculations of Jewish or Christian Rabbis on the sub- 
ject. 

Dismissing all such speculations, as of no authority 
whatever, we may then read the soul-inspiring descrip- 
tions of Heaven found in the Bible, especially the New 
Testament, as being applicable to the Paradise to which 
the penitent thief went, to which Paul was caught up, 
and which in Revelation is called ‘‘ the Paradise of God,” 
and also to the state that follows death and precedes the 
resurrection. The Gehenna of the New Testament be- 
fore the resurrection does not essentially differ from the 
Gehenna of the same Testament after the resurrection; 
and the same is true of the Paradise of the New Testa- 
ment, In the one case we have the place for the pun- 
ishment of the wicked after death, and in the other the 
place for the reward of the righteousafterdeath. These 
great ideas, so strongly emphasized in the Bible, alike 
in respect to both classes, precede the resurrection and 
follow it, remaining fixed and unchanged. 

There is no third place in the future life revealed in 
the Bible, that is neither Heaven in the sense of final re- 
ward, nor Hell in the sense of final punishment. There 
is no purgatory there from which souls are rescued by 
priestly masses said on earth, or in which they are pre- 
pared for a higher and better life by the discipline of 
suffering. There is no second probation there by which 
the offer of salvation and the means of grace are con- 
tinued beyond death, and tlie incorrigibly godless and 
impenitent in this life are recovered from sin, and he- 
come holy beings. The future life, as made known in 
the Bible, is either Hell or Heaven, and that, to», as a 
permanent condition. This thought is strongly expressed 
in the following words: 

“He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he which 
is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is righteous, let 
him be righteous still; and he that is holy, let bim be holy 
still.” (Rev. xxii, 11.) 

The mere death of the body is not a means of grace, 
and not a process of spiritual renovation, It is toc late 
after death tocorrect the mistakes of this life, or avert 
their consequences. There is no warrant in the Bible 
for supposing this ts be possible. The whole drift of its 
teaching isin exactly the opposite direction. Character 
formed in this world goes with the soul to the next 
world; and what it was here, whether good or bad, that 
it will be there. If holy here, it will be holy there; and 
if unholy here, it will be unholy there. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MORAL FORCE OF LAW. 
BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 








THE moral training of the world has been associated 
with its legal training in a pre-eminent degree. There 
has been no other so coherent and steady growth of 
principles—the molding power being a better conformity 
to the liberties and rights of men—as civil and common 
law. Inrude periods especially, the lighter duties in- 
volved in moral relations are hardly felt, and the more 
weighty ones are brought distinctly out only under the 
forms of Jaw. Tilla moral precept has gained a civic 
footing its claim is not accepted. The Ten Command- 
ments were fundamental moral principles enforced as a 
national code. 

Considerable cultivation must be attained before a 
body of ethical precepts, rising above and stretching be- 
yond the provisions of law, cau be sustained by public 
opinion and the conviction of the individual. Thereare 
still many in Christian communities whose conscience 
is a legalconscience. The civic law defines for them in 
business matters, and in most of the relations of life, 
what they owe to their neighbor; and they esteem them- 
selves good citizonsif they keep within theselimits, The 
moral sense does not secure with them a distinct devel- 
opment in advance of law. They regard the law as the 
expression of the general conviction on this very point, 
the obligations of man to man: and they do not feel con- 
strained to go materially beyond it. Thesense of wrong- 
fulness is very different in doing an act that violates the 
law from that which accompanies a simply customary 
neglect of the interests of others. As the spiritual and 
moral life gains development, as religious impulses sepa- 
rate themselves from civic authority and social customs, 
a higher range of thought, one more purely ethical, is at- 
tained. To one accustomed to move in this spiritual 
region, the crass distinctions of law cease to be of per- 
sonal interest. They are, at best, first principles, which 
the mind has long since left behind. Present convictions 
are enforced by much more subtle and extended consid- 
erations than those offered in a civil penalty, or the rule 
of the State. The nemesis of thought is a living personal 
presence, which never leaves the mind or withholds the 
verdict. 

Yet the road to this more spiritual realm lies through 
civil law; especially is this true for the masses of men, 
acting along the lines of social construction. Every 
rule which touches society as an organic Jaw and is ca- 
pable of civic enforcement, is compelled to pass through 
the legal stage a8 acondition of becoming a generally 
accepted moral duty. The social conviction whieb 





finally supports a principle is the deposit of civic action. 
As muddy water percolates through earth and gravel, 
and comes out clear and pure on the farther side, so do 
our estimates of duty pass through a stratum of law and 
penal enforcement, and then break out into spontaneous 
springs of refreshment in the pure light of moral truth. 
Directly or indirectly, the delightful and self-evident 
truths of our higher being have, in their unfolding, 
passed through this region of force. 

It is the exhortation, even the cant, of our time, to 
insist that some new principle of social action shall be 
taken at once into the realm of moral conviction, and 
be enforced from abo7ze, and not from below; be made 
organic from within, rather than laid upon us as an ex- 
terior bond. Moral suasion must be the methed of our 
growth. If the new line of conduct is simply a slight 
expansion of atruth that has already taken possession 
of the popular mind, already entered the daylight of 
ordinary action, this injunction may not be atfault. If, 
however, the proposed change is one which touches civic 
interests in a new and critical way, we may be very sure 
that it will never find entrance into public sentiment as 
amoral principle save by the path of law. Force and 
enforcement, as far as the mass of men are concerned,are 
the terms under which the new principle must first make 
itself felt. If it cannot do this, if, for any reason, it 
does not do this, the very fact of its civic inefficacy will 
disprove its validity as a moral force for tbe popular 
mind; if it has no legal vigor, it will show no ethical 
energy. Not till it is right enough to be aright and a 
duty in the lower realm, will it become a right and a 
duty in the higher one. If we-cannot prohibit, for ex- 
ample, the sale of intoxicating liquors as a wise pro- 
vision for the safety of society, we shall not be able, in 
all the ages, to arrest the traffic by pure, moral suasion. 

The conviction will not crystallize, till it is first held 
in solution by law, The cloud will not spread its fleecy 
whiteness in the sunlight, till its vapor has been evapor- 
ated from the pools of the field and the mud of the 
streets. 

When, therefore, we are exhorted, on a qucstion 
touching social ccnstruction, to rely on moral suasion, 
to push forward, careless of the provisions of law, to 
the more regnant forces cf personal conviction, it is an 
exhortation fitted to make the entire movement empty 
and futile. The first form of moral force is law, and its 
second form cannot be attained without it. Moral force 
expends itself in securing lav, strengthens itself in en- 
forcing law, and, out of law and by means of law, rises 
into auniversal opinion. We must have water in our 
boiler before we can generate steam. Heating the 
boiler produces no power. We must bring a policy be- 
fore the popular mind before we can enthuse it with 
energy. To discuss a principle that is not allowed to do 
its tirst work of restraint is to harass the thoughts and 
waste the feelings; not to deepen conviction by means 
of them. There comesa stage in all reform in which 
discussion is futile and fugitive if it cannot be united 
to action. The general mind accumulates no exper- 
ence and refuses to be instructed. Society, in its prac- 
tical pursuits, falls bebind, and the entire scheme lifts 
and is lost in the air. Herein is a cardinal principle: 
Moral force that touches social construction must pass 
through the phase of law. Law alone, to the majority 
of dull minds and sluggish affections, is a sufficiently 


palpable expression of moral ideas, 


Is there not also instruction in this connection as to 
the evils that arise from Jaws inadequately ¢nforced? 
It is the fashion cf our time—not without a purpose— 
greatly to magnify these evil-. The ideal state is wise law 
fully executed, The actual never attains this ideal, It 
moves toward it by virtue 0° a recognition of the long 
spaces which separate the two. A law can always be 
enacted before it can be perfectly executed. If we were 
to wait till it could be completely enforced before we 
passed it, we hardly need pass it. The victory would 
have already been won without the law. This is anoth- 
er phase of the mistake just dwelt on—an effort to rise 
at once into the region of pure principles without the 
laborious. transitional term of inadequate laws inade- 
quately dealt with. The law is itself a step toward its 
own enforcement, an instrument in winning its own 
way. 

The Romans forbade indecent spectacles in their thea- 
ters. In their later history they strove to suppress glad- 
iatorial exhibitions, In neither effort did they attain 
anything like complete success. Would it have been 
better, therefore, not to have tried? Public sentiment 
is altered, tho not instantly transformed, by law. Law 
slowly educates the public mind to iteelf, and that edu- 
cation cannot proceed without the law and growing 
stringency in its use. Remove our laws against gam- 
bling and gambling would immediately start up ia fresh 
growth. The heaviest weight of public opinion is ex- 
pressed by law, even when the law is not steadily en- 
forced, The true remedy for neglected Jaw, if the law 
be a just one, is not its repeal, but fresh efforts to exe- 
cute it. The moment horse-racing, with its money ven- 
tures, was accepted by license in New York it gained 
ground rapidly. 

Many laws—game laws, dog Jaws, fence laws—are 
only occasionally awakened into use. Fcr the most 
part they are mastiffs asleep inthe kennel, They are 
not for that reason undesirable. They lay down, in an 
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undeniable way, the distinct moral convictions of 


community on subjects that readily suffer from the con. 
fusion and laxity of private thought. 
Laws are often compelled to go through a p 


struggle to gain a footing as laws. Much later they 
pass into the general mind as current convictions, and 
enforce themselves from the seat of social life. In do; 
this the letter of the law may become obsolescent, 
early New England laws, protecting the Sabbath, have 
been transferred into the statutes of many states, It 
now rarely happens that these laws are applied; 
because there has been a decided relaxation in public 
sentiment as to their method of application, and 
because there are not frequent annoying examples of 
their violation. While these laws are capable of 
employed as means of venting private ill-will, and, jp 
rare instances, are so employed, while they do not oftep 
render any real service to the community, they remain, 
on the whole, a safeguard worth retaining. They have 
a certain moral force. They can be used as a restraint 
on the willful, or wholly careless, violation of the peag, 
of the Sabbath, and they express the fact that religions 
rights are still within the protection of Jaw. 

Because of this moral energy which goes with law, 
which is strengthened by its presence and weakened 
its absence, we cannot treat our statutes as if they wen 
simply rules of mechanical action of no moment beyom 
their immediate observance. The mora! schooling of 
men must still proceed in connection with them, No 
where do urgent principles of life meet with mor 
searching and more practical discussion than in making 
and executing laws. The heat of debate and the ligh 
of truth will pre-eminently issue in this very labor—the 
forging of suitable social bonds under the continuong 
blows of the popular mind. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
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HALCYON NOTES. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 











YESTERDAY I was on the Rigolets, and louking upa 
slender bayou saw a belted halcyon sitting on the pro- 
jrcting end of a piece of drift-wood. The water was 
like pale emerald, gleaming between its golden fringes 
of marsh-gras:, while the bird, motionless and sheeny, 
had the very blue of the sky and the filmy white of the 
fleece-clouds on its plumage. By some occult associa. 
tion the scene recalled to my mind an afternoon spett, 
some years ago, on the outermost rocks of Cat-Hed 
Beach, the extreme northern limit of the Leelanau 
peninsula in Michigan. Instantly the noisy waves, the 
fresh, cool breeze and the wide expanse of tumbling 


water were before me, blotting out or holding in abey- © 


ance for the while the still, dreamy bayou and the low, 
rushy margins of the Rigolets. I recalled from one 
limit of our great country to the other tne perfect satis- 
faction, the sense of unrestrained comfort, with which I 
read Keats as I lay among those bowlders of Canadian 
granite and greenstone. 
it, a something like an aroma of the time, the place and 
the spirit of the occasion, came to me in an instant. 
Doubtless the halcyon was the link of association; for 
I remember that a fine one sat upon one of the stones 
hard by and gazed in the water as I gazed into my book. 
Now and then he plunged down, cutting the sheeny sur- 
face like a dart, and arose with a little fish in his mouth. 
Evidently he enjoyed his sort of study as much asI did 
mine. It pleased me to imagine that here on the Rigo- 


lets of Louisiana, within sight of the Gulf of Mexico,I — 


had met again my old acquaintance of Cat-Head Beach. 
He ought to be glad tosee me; for that night on Cat- 
Head was a wild one, dark as could be, the gale almost 
a hurricane, the rain hurled level along, while the lake 
rushed over-land and boomed great guns on the bowl- 
ders and sand-bars around the lonely light-house. Next 
morning the halcyon was found, stunned and stiff with- 
in the railing of the tower, where it had fallen after 
having dashed itself against the light in a mad, wild 
search for shelter. I warmed it back to life and bad the 
pleasure of seeing it fly away along the suore, flitting 
from rock to rock and giving forth ita peculiar jeering 
chatter. 

The suggestions engendered in my mind upon seeing 
the bird here by the Rigolets may have been Halcyon’s 
gift of gratitude to me. My thougbts were turned to 
all the spots, scattercd from Florida to Canada, whereon 
I had lounged and read in solituda with out-door Nature 
as my only companion. The kingfisher, always loafing 
where there is water, has been one of the most constant 
observers of my open-air behavior, and in turn I have 
dene much prying iato his family secrets. WhenI read 
out-of-doors, I must, if possibile, be near moving water, 
that I may hear it whisper and murmur and babble and 
boom. Halcyon is always there. His presence is im- 
personal to a degree, for he blends with his environment 
and disseminates himself throughout the sheens, the 
glooms and the movements midmost of which he dis 
ports, escorted by dragon-flies and flashed at by bream 
and perch. He has read over my shoulder in all the 
sweetest nooks of the West and of the Sonth. I remem- 
ber the Ulufta, a brawling little river among the dry, 
fragrant mountains of Northeastern Georgia. [took my 
books and my tackle thither one June and lounged along 


from pool to pool, from rapid to rapid. Then there are k 
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the Tallula and the Tuccoa not far away, melodious as 
their Indian names, where I read DeQuincey. Halcyon 
jg there. My first day on the Tuccoa was in spring, 
for I remember that the dogwood trees were 
ghite with bloom. Nothing could be more del- 
jeately pleasing in color than the tender blue 
of the kingfisber seen amid the snowy sprays of these 
flowers, overhanging the clear, swift mountain rivulet. 
The brooks of East Tennessee are different from those of 
North Georgia, in that they flow in deep, narrow chan- 
pels and usually over flat rock bottoms. Farther north, 
that is, from Kentucky to Southern Michigan, you reach 
the country of summer streams where the brooks mean- 
der through meadow and wood, with here a papaw 
ve and there an open forest pasture. I read “ Nat- 
gral Law in the Spiritual World” for the first time on 
the bank of the Tippecanoe River, not far from the spot 
made historic by the grandfather of the President-elect. 
jtisa halcyon stream, one of the clearest and cleanest 
little rivers in the West, well stocked with bass, just the 
for the fly-fisherman, and certainly delightfui for 

him who loves to read to the music of running water. 
| remember the Lulbegrud in Kentucky, a mill-stream 
of unusual beauty, flowing through a hilly but f. rtile 
wuntry. There, as a boy, I made my acquaintance 
with Scott, lying in the shade of a giant plane tree and 
following with heroic sympathy the fortunes of Ivanhoe 
and of James Fitz-James, while the halcyons went in 
andoat of their tunnels in the steep clay banks of the 
purling rivulet. The Oothcaloga and the Salliquoy are 
fine streams, as I recall them, winding through the 
lower hill-ccuntry of North Georgia. Beside them 1 
frst read Bryant, Poe, Longfellow, Tennyson, Whittier, 
and last, but not least, Emerson. This was during the 
ast days of slavery, when the Kansas troubles were on 
and secession was beginning to take shape. I was a boy 
whose appetite for books and whose love for the freedom 


streams or upon them, always with a book to study. 

AsI look back it is down a vista crossed by bub- 
bling rivers, shaded by fragrant woods, resonant with 
bird-song and gay with colors among which, with sin- 
gular emphasis, gleam the cerulean wings of halcyon. 
Surely my life has been avery happy one. The closet 
student loses the bouquet of what we may call the wine 
ofliving. He draws not one full breath; he quaffs not 
one deep, satisfying draught of the learning upon which 
he wreaks himself ; he loses the essential fragrance of 
poetry ; he never quite grasps the spirit of romance, 
True he may get a plethora of what he delves for; he 
my turn to excellent accourt his practical acquire- 
ments, but he has never been in the land of the gods, 
where Pan pipes every day, and where Apollo sings for 
hisfavored ones the old lyrics of Nature. Not long ago 
lsat in a tree-seat (chey have them here on the Gulf 
cast), an ample bench made fast in the fork of a fern- 
covered and moss-hung live oak, and read, for perhaps 
the fiftieth time, certain poems by Edgar Fawcett. 
They are haunting lyrics, full of a singular power sug- 
gesting a reserve of just the last refinement, the rarest 
blcom and blush of the man’s genius. They might not 
satixfy the cloyed taste of the connoisseur whose breath 
of life is artificial heat; but to me, with the Gulf 
rolling away before me and the long-moss swinging 
around me, there is a distinct and precious value 
in these poems. I fancy that a sort of absolute 
Vision, obscured and limited in its lateral scope by 
wban influences, shows itself in them. Fawcettis a 
true poet, tested by the winnowing of the breeze and by 
the analysis of the sun-light, for his verses are geod to 
tead out-of-doors. Bunner’s poems bear this trial too. 
“Which is the way to Arcady?” goes well with leaf-rustle 
and wave-ripple; it sings itself away to the musty hori- 
tnand back, and there is more than a hint of life’s 
gteat under-dream in it. The dainty japonica-petals 
opening beside me asI write are not more satisfying to 
one’s sense of the delicately and perfectly beautiful than 
aresome of Aldrich’s little lyrics, You may read them, 
Ihave, in the midst of a Southern rose-garden with- 
out losing one slightest waft of their elusive fragrance or 
one gleam of their tende: colors. This affinity for the 
tlements of Nature may be due, sometimes, in part to 
ttyle, but Emerson shows it breaking through all man- 
ter of slovenly verses. Walt Whitman, in his cleanest 
and least self-conscious moments, exchanges elements 
with the universal life and shows himself, potentially at 
least, & poet of Nature. Poe had not much of this qual- 
ty which gives authority to verse. He was, indeed, an 
utist of a very high order and his genius was second to 
Rone in its sheer insight and in its power to manipulate 
Mich ghastly and ghostly material as the man’s un- 
tatural imagination chose for itself; but he was not 
Close to Nature. He dwelt ‘out of space, out of time” 
it his moments of inspiration, Halcyon never led him 

; “ By still rivers, 

: Orsolitary mere, 

Or where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers 
Its water to the weir.” 

Here is what constitutes Poe’s weakness, and it is his 
ttength as well. He is weak in the long race for im- 
Mortality, he is strong in the desperate spurt for a short- 
awe Victory. The first effect of the “Raven,” or of the 

all of the House of Usher,” is deeper than that of the 


pears. I would give a good deal to read again the 
“Black Cat” and the “Gold Bug” with the same pro- 
found pleasure that the first perusal afforded. The wiz- 
ard’s hold was aclutch of mighty power, but it soon 
relaxed. His potion was a drug, not an elixir. It is so 
different with Longfellow’s poetry and with Whittier’s. 
In this connection I cannot refrain from expressing 
my delight at finding Stoddard once morein his grove 
and singing away with so much of the sweetness and 
strength of his youth. American poetry has not such 
riches that it can receive these later songs without a 
sensible increment of value. Stedman came forth the 
other day with a lyric of excellence. I read it while in 
the North and again the other day on Bayou Galére, 
within sight of the old corsair harbor. It bore the 
test, andso I have labeled ‘Morgan the Buccaneer” as 
tried and approved, and stowed it away with my treas- 
ures. Others may find my method quite a failure; but 
I do not doubt that the open air and the pres- 
ence of Nature are great aids to insight and to 
the discovery of what is true and what false in 
art. The hot-house method of criticism may do for the 
public, if the public will have nothing but exotic prod- 
ucts; but some of us, you and I, dear reader, fondly 
train with the saving remnant and keep close to our 
faith in the cleansing power of running water and in 
the efficacious winnowing of out-door air. With us it 
isno great part of life to follow cunning phraseology 
from loop to loop of arificiality, round and round, in 
and out, to come at last smoothly forth upon the same 
old plain of commonplace, This morning I took up one 
of our magazines and read with pleasure some of Mr. 
Howels’s latest satire upon the critics. As usual he 
laughed aside all serious argument, but he said some 
delicious things, as he always does. Apropos of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s paper entitled, ‘‘Has America Pro- 
duced a Poet?” Mr. Howells, adroitly dodging the 
issue and evading any entangling alliance with the 
critics who have set Emerson up as the great American 
bard, swings round and faces Mr. Gosse with the 
Yankee poser: ‘*‘ Has England Produced a Humorist?” 
From my place up in a tree by the bayou here, I am 
quite ready to answer that England never has had any 
great humorists, and, if I may say it in the best of feel- 
ing, I sometimes wish that America herself were not so 
prolific of them ! 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF INDULGENCES AS TAUGHT 
AND PRACTICED. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED OBSERVER. 








THE subject is one of grave importance. On the Prot- 
estant side of this question misconception has arisen 
from not understanding Roman Catholic terms; and I 
regret to say that certain Roman Catholic divines have 
not hesitated to encourage this misundeistandirg and 
avail themselves of it in cuntroversy. 

To give a recent example and one very much to the 
point: During the excitement of the recent school elec- 
tions in Boston, the Roman Catholic priests were very 
anxious to prove to Protestants that they were not un- 
reasonable in their demands on the subject of education, 
and declared that all they asked for was that Roman 
Catholic children should be taught “‘ Christian doctrine.” 

A public speaker in Boston gushed over the matter, and 
said this is all we ask for our own children, that they 
should be taught Christian doctrine. The words are 
simple enough, but nothing could be wider apart than 
the meaning which the two speakers put on these two 
simple words. By Christian doctrine the Protestant 
meant that children should be taught the religion of the 
Bibie, or Christianity, as he believed it. But far other 
was the meaning of the priest. Christian doctrine, 
in Roman Catholic parlance, means the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Catechism, a book which is generally 
entitled, ‘‘ A Catechism of Christian Doctrine.” I think 
the Protestant who so highly commended the desire of 
the Roman Catholic priest to have this kind of Christian 
doctrine taught to children, would be rather surprised 
at the result of the teaching. 

Ishall proceed toshow from the Roman Catholic 
Catechism now before me, and from other authorized 
Roman Catholic books, what the teaching of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church ie on the subject of Indulgences ; 
but before I commence to give extracts form these books 
there are two points to be noted. 

The writer of the note on the subject of Indulgences 
in THE INDEPENDENT of Feb. 7th, says: 

“The Church (Roman), teaches that indulgence remits 
only the temporal punishment of sin which the Church 
may exact, not that in the future world.” 

Now this is a common mistake into which Protestants 
easily fall, simply from a misunderstanding of Roman 
Catholic terms, for this doctrine is precisely what the 
Roman Church does not teach. The Roman Church 
teaches plainly that indulgences remit punishment due 
to us in the next world. This is evident from the fact 
that nearly all indulgences are announced to us as ap- 
plicable to the relief of the souls in Purgatory. Every 
historian knows that it was one of Tetzel’s strong points, 
that he could appeal to the filial piety of those to whom 





masterpieces, but it soon shallows and disap- 








of money in this way. ‘‘ Come,” he cried, ‘and release 
your father, or mother, or wife, or child, from these ter- 
rible sufferings. The moment the money which you 
give éifhks in the alms-box the soul is freed from pain,” 
Nothing could be plainer than the whole tenor of 
Tetzel’s:appeals, and his success was assured, But the 
writer in THE INDEPENDENT, and most Protestants, have 
been led astray by the word ‘‘temporal” punishment, 


‘just as the clergyman of whom I spoke was led astray 


by the Words ‘‘ Christian Doctrine.” Protestants natu- 
rally coriclude that when Roman Catholic writers speak 
of indulgences asa remission of temporal punishment, 
that they mear punishment due to sin in this world. 
How far this is from being true, will be seen by the fact 
that indulgences release us from the temporal punish- 
ment of Purgatory. But Roman Catholic writers talk a 
great deal about the punishments inflicted in the early 
Christian ages, which every one knows were temporal; 
that is, they were inflicted on persons stil! in the flesh, 
and so give an entirely false impression as to the real 
teaching of the Church on this very important subject. 

{ bave now before me the ‘Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine Approved by the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore.” In this book we find the following ques- 
tions and answers on the subject of Indulgences, Lesson 
21, page 89: 

“Q. What is an Indugence? 

‘*(4. An Indulgence is the remission in whole or in part 
of the temporal punishment due to sin. 


“Q. Is an [Indulgence a pardon of sin or a license to com- 
mit sin? 


‘A. An Indulgence is not a pardon of sin nora license 
to commit sin, and one who is in a state of mortul sin can- 
not gain an Indulgence.” 

It should be observed how little real explanation there 
is in all this. Here we find no explanation of the word 
‘*temporal”; but if we turn to Lesson 37, p. 70, we find 
that ‘‘temporal” means hereafter. The question is 
asked : 

**Q. Can the faithful on earth help the souls in Pur. 
gatory? 

*“* A. The faithful on earth can help the souls in Purga- 
tory—by indulgences.”’ 

This settles past dispute, the question of the use of 
indulgenees;;in fact the object of gaining an indulgence 
for oursélves is to save us from a longer time of suffer- 
ing io Purgatory. The Roman Catholic doctrine of 
salvation is this: We are saved from Hell by Christ’s 
sacrificeon Calvary.but only when its efficacy is applied 
to us through the Church; but we are not saved from 
punishment for our sins. [t is as if a father forgave his 
child for a fault, and then beat him more or less severely 
tor it. The Protestant doctrine that Christ has taken 
on himself the punishment, as well as the guilt of sin is 
so entirely different, that it is difficult for Protestants to 
understand the Roman teaching. 

But there is another and a very grave question con- 
nected wich this matter of indulgences, ana here is just 
where the real inwardness of the matter comes in. We 
have given the bare, dry teaching of the Roman Church 
for the instruction of children, from a catechism care- 
fully prepared for the possible or probable mspection of 
critical Protestants. We now turn to another beok quite 
as well authorized as this one; in fact more highbiy au- 
thorized, because it has the approbation of Popes, and 
we shall see what is the teaching of the Roman Church 
on the subject of indulgences for older persons. 

A book 1s before me now, published by Mr. Kennedy, 
of New York, which bears the approbation of the most 
Rev. John Hughes, D.D., late Archbisnop of New York. 
This book is called the ‘Scapular Book,” and it treatsiully, 
and with the highest ecclesiastical approval, of the subject 
of Indulgences, showing how they may be gained by wear- 
ing the aifferent scapulars approved by the Church. It 
may be said, perhaps, that Archbishop Hughes is dead 
some years, and that this book has not the approbation 
of the present Archbishop of this diocese. But, as I have 
already said, it contains the approval of many Popes, 
and until the approval of a deceased prelate is with- 
drawn by his successor, it is the sanie as if it had the 
personal approval of the present bishop. Besides, the 
distinguished Archbishop of New York must be a very 
careless Catholic, if he doesnot himself wear this great 
badge of the devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The scapular, then, to which the most immense indul- 
gences are attached, is simply ‘* made of two pieces of 
dark brown woolen cloth, avout three inches square, at- 
tached to a double string, so that it may hang over the 
shoulders, one piece on the breast and one on the back.” 
Sometimes there is a picture of the Biessed Virgin sewn 
on, but this is not necessary. It is difficult to give any- 
thing luke a condensed account of this devotion, which is 
practiced by every Roman Catholic in New York, of ali 
ages and sexes. The indulgences are recorded in this 
authorized book. I can only select a few. 

The devotion originated with St. Simon Stock, in the 
thirteenth century. 

Fifty years after, the then reigning Pope, John XXII, 
had a vision of the Blessed Virgin, in which all the reve- 
lations made to Simon Stock were confirmed, and many 
important matters added. After telling this Pope that 
he was indebted to her for his advancement to the Papal 
throne, she said: “‘If any of the brethren depart out of 
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I, their glorious Mother, will descend on the Saturday 
after their death; I will deliver those whom I shall fiod 
in Purgatory and take them up to the holy mountain of 
Eternal Life.” ‘ These,” says the book from which I am 
quoting, ‘are the very words of the Bull of 3 March, 
1522, whereby Pope John the XXIId made the promulga- 
tion of this privilege.” 

According to the teaching of the Roman Church, the 
Blessed Virgin may not infallible, but the Pope is. He 
has maie the declaration of the Blessed Virgin infallible 
by his Bull. But this ‘‘ Sabbatine Indulgence,” as it is 
called, was not merely made infallible by one Pope. 
Alexander V, Clement VII, Pius V, and Gregory XIII, 
each set the seal of their infallible approval on it. 

Every devout Roman Catholic wears the scapular in 
order to gain its stupendous indulgences. In the next place 
every Roman Catholic is obliged to believe in these in- 
dulgences because an infallible Pope has proclaimed it 
true. He is as much obliged to believe this, under pain 
of eternal damnation, as he is obliged to believe in God, 
because there are no Jesser or greater articles of faith in 
the Roman Church. Next, and let this be noted, the 
wearing of this piece of cloth, or scapular, is es- 
pecially enjoined on very wicked persons, and is 
practically an encouragement tosin. No doubt Roman 
Catholic priests and bishops deny indignantly that it is 
meant as an encouragement to sin. But facts are stub- 
born thiugs. It is stated in this book, published with 
the highest episcopal approbation in this city of New 
York to-day, that not only shall every one who wears 
this scapular obtain the Sabbatine Indulgence, by which 
he will infallibly be delivered from Purgatory on the 
Saturday after his death; but there isa much grander 
promise, quite as infallibly given. 

The Blessed Virgin has been infallibly declared to have 
told St. Simon Stock that ‘* whoever shall be so happy as 
to die wearing this garment shall not suffer in the 
flames of Hell” (page 94). No words could be plainer 
or more consoling to those who wish to live a life of sin 
in this world, and one of eternal blessedness in the next. 
But obviously this has been a bard morsel for intelligent 
Roman Catholics to swallow. The words are too plain 
to explain away. The infallible decision as to their 
truth cannot be denied; there is only one resource, to 
declare thatany one who is too wicked to be saved even 
by the Blessed Virgin, will leave off the scapular before 
his death, and so lose the indulgence. But then this 
will be almost impossible, for Mary will interfere, aud 
even prolong hislife miraculously until he repents, and 
instances of these miraculous salvations are given at 
pages 108-9 of this book. 

One is tempted to ask how many of the ‘* Whyo 
gang” or of those who have been taken red-handed in 
this city, bave worn this talisman, and trusted in it. 
But it is not only the ignorant who cling, not unnatu- 
rally, to this indulgence. Some years since I knew a 
gentlemen of large property and bigh culture who was, 
as every Roman Catholic should be, filled with conti- 
dence in this easy mode of securing eternal salvation. 
He was lead.ng a life of open, deadly sin, but he held 
to his scapular. He would not remove it from his neck 
even wheu bathing, andif the strings were broken he 
held the bit of cloth tirmly in his hand while they were 

being mended, lest he should be cheated of his certainty 
of eternal salvation, 





ERROR OF CATHOLI'S AND PROTESTANTS. 
INDUWGENCES. 
BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST. 








MISUNDERSTANDING has more to doin causing religious 
dissension than has real difference in doctrine. Huw 
very few Catholics or Protestants examine each others’ 
creeds in a truth-seeking spirit, or in works of acknowl- 
edged authority! It may be maintained as an undeni- 
able proposition that no polemic writer is a safe ex- 
pounder of any opponent’s creed. Traditionalism in 
religion is almost universal, and the actual conditions 
of human life render this a necessity. 

Speaking of my own experience with Protestants, it is 
my conviction that Catholic doctrines properly presented 
find no rational objection in their mind. It is the doc- 
trine misunderstood; i.e., a false doctrine that they 
oppugn, and rightly. 

Once it was my pleasure to find this exemplified in the 
case of an avowed agnostic, a former Presbyterian, whom 
I still highly esteem. He could not comprehend how a 
reasonable man could believe the immaculate concep- 
tion of the mother of Christ. When asked what his con- 
ception of that doctrine was, he said that he thought it 
meant that the Virgin Mary was conceived without a 
human father. He was astonished when corrected of 
his error. But when told that he believed in the true 
Catholic doctrine he protested vigorously. ‘‘ But,” 1 
suggested, ** you, as an agnostic, deny original sin,” 

** Undoubtedly,” he admitted. 

‘*Then,” I subjoined, ‘‘ you not only believe that the 
Blessed Virgin was conceived free from it, which is the 
real Catholic doctrine, but you insist that all human 
beings are conceived immaculate.” 

As a man of sense he withdrew his protest. 

There is hardly a question between us that gives rise 


gences, Yet, strange to say, there is hardly a pretext 
for this unseemly contention in the declared doctrine of 
the Council of Trent, Sess. 25, where the only thing laid 
down for belief is, that the Church has power to grant 
indulgences, and that they are useful, Everything else 
regarding them is matter of speculation more or less 
attractive to inquisitive minds, and not always con- 
ducted with edification. 

Now, all Protestants maintain that their Church, inas- 
much as it is organized in a human manner, with rules 
of external disciplinary force, may impose penalties 
upon members who violate these rules, And, as in all 
human legislation, it must be admitted that the power 
which imposes or inflicts penalties can also condone, 
remit or pardon, This is all that the Church claims in 
the power to grant indulgences. It relaxes or remits a 
harsher penalty by commutation with one more lenient. 
It is then exclusively a question ot penalty, never a 
question of remis-ion of sin, It is not even a matter of 
faith that the Church has the power to impose any ex- 
ternal punishment, at least in the sense of the Scotists 
who maintained that no penitent is obliged to accept it. 

Nor does the Church restrict our freedom of opinion 
here as in many other places open to free investigation. 
For instance, no Catholic is obliged to believe, as of 
divine faith, that the temporal punishment, which, 
from the nature of sin is due to God after the eternal 
guilt is pardoned, is remitted by an indulgence. 

In this sense Suarez adds: 

**Some Catholics said that by Indulgences the penalty 
of punishment is not remitted before God, but only the 
obligation of submitting to Canonical pains inflicted by 
the Church, is removed.”’—Disput, 49. Sect. 1. 

And we may advance a step farther within the dc- 
main of orthodox freedom, and maintain that it is not 
of Catholic faith that the Church can grant such an in- 
dulgence as will remit the temporal punishment of sin 
before God immediately and per se. Much less is it of 
faith that the Church can concede to the dead a real or 
true indulgence, that is, a remission of punishment. In 
the mind of the Church the remission is obtained by 
way of suffrage—per modum suffragii. 

In fine it may be maintained that all effects of indul- 
gences are uncertain; and that the prayers and oblations 
and the privileges of altars, and all such pious works of- 
fered for the living or the dead, have effect only eccord- 
ing to the measure of sanctity of the person offering 
them, and according to the benignity and mercy of the 
Almighty. When many honest and pious Protestants 
now offer prayers for the departed, and others incline to 
substitute a state of probation for the discredited hell of 
Milton, is it not possible, that, with a discreet Catholic 
exposition of the doctrine concerning indulgences, a 
cloud of prejudice may be dispelled from the theological 
vision of the contestants? Ignoring the true doctrine 
and wrangling over the false is a sad aud traditional 
Christian occupation to the scandal of mankind since 
the days of Luther. Even most of his condemned prop- 
ositions received their censure as much on account of 
their harsk infringement on the theological freedom of 
his opponents as for their errors somewhat doctrinal and 
largely disciplinary. What a vast amount of time, 
learning, talent and charity dissipated in vain conten- 
tion over obscure and imaginary issues! 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 








‘* THE oldest inhabitant,” the one who compares ev- 
erything with something that happened in the pre-Pres- 
idential times if there were any such—this inhabitant 
says that the crowd of people at the last card reception 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland, was unprecedented; he 
never saw anything like iteven when they cut up the 
cheese in President Jackson’s time and people took away 
great pieces and crowded each other to get it until those 
uhat held packages of it already cut off, actually had to 
submit to seeing it pressed flat in their hands and to en- 
dure the odor peculiar to mashed cheese. 

The crowd was greatest Thursday night in the inner 
hall just at the door of the Red room, where a stream 
of people from three directions all met and mingled. 
Nobody wanted to give an inch because that would set 
one far back, so everybody resolutely kept the vantage- 
ground aJready obtained and in most cases did not strug- 
gle but held stili, There were one or two women who 
pushed for a few minutes, but, as a rule, people were 
civil, altho unyielding, and every few minutes the ush- 
ers standing at the door of the Red room, unlocked 
their hands and let people in, as fast as the stream pour- 
ing into the Blue room allowed. But it was a jam. A 
lady said, as she panted a moment after crossing the 
dead line, the threshold, ** I was right against thesword- 
hilt of an ofticer and I knew it was grinding a piece of 
lace out of my front breadth; but he could not help it or 
Ieither. But after crossing that line on the threshold 
all was peace and serenity—we flowed along up to Colo- 
nel Wilson and gave him our names, he mentioned 
these to Mr, Cleveland, who shook hands with us, look- 
ing dusty and tired, and then Mrs. Cleveland, who was 
as lovely as usual, in a red gown over a black lace petti- 
coat;and then we bowed to Miss Bayard and so on down 
a lovely line of ladies, Mrs. Fairchild and Mrs. Dickin- 





to more bitter and vexatious dispute than that of Indul- 


son the sweetest of them all.” 





The East room is always brilliantly lighted for these 
receptions, and the uniforms of the officers and the 
light dresses of the ladies send back bright reflections, 
making it a very gay scene. Among others in this room 
were General Greely, Mr. Hemphill, a member of the 
House from South Carolina; Admiral and Mrs, Carter, 
Admiral and Mrs. Badger, Senator and Mrs. Manderson, 
the Persian legation, the men as dark as Negroes, but 
with straight, black bair and Circasian features, dresgeq 
in long, loose cashmere coats, with orders on the breagt 
and very foreign looking generally; Captain and Mrs 
Waring, of the Navy, tne former just home from long 
service in the Chinese Government, where, by permission 
of our Government, he was stationed at lientsin to give 
instruction in modern military tactics; Doctor and Mrs, 
Van Reyken of the Navy; Mrs. Senator Hearst in req 
silk and gauze, Mrs, Senator Dolph, Mrs. Lamont—who 
laughs and says she is going away on the third of March, 
and that it is not her duty to stay and be polite to the 
new Administration—and three thousand other people, 
most of whom were distinguished or interesting in some 
way. At the close of the reception people waited to 
see the Presidental party go up-stairs, instead of Boing 
off as one does from an ordinary reception, leaving g 
weary host and hostess stiil standing by the entrance 
dvor. The little procession passed through a line of 
people in the inner haliand then up the private stair. 
case, broad and handsome and with one long landing 
which commands the length of the hall below. In the 
middle of this landing Mrs. Cleveland stopped, turned 
and looked down at the bright picture below. All eyes 
were turned toward her with a feeling that she was tak. 
ing a farewell look, over a brilliant scene where she had 
presided and which she had enjoye; for three years, Alj 
around in the throng arose whispers, ‘Isn’t she lovely? 
Too bad it is the last time. She ought to have been re. 
elected”—and then she moved on, up the stairs as if she 
had made her farewell. 

I think it was an unconscious act on her part; she 
turned to look after some one who was to join the party 
upstairs, but it came to be, involuntarily, a farewell, 

Change in office makes change in socicty. Mrs. Har. 
riet Lane Johnson has made her home here this winter, 
Lhe fiist part of her name is familiar to every one 
whose memory runs back to the time when Mr. Buchan. 
an was President. She was his favorite niece, and pre 
sided over the White House the four years that her unde 
was the Chief Executive Officer of the Government, a 
from all accounts was a brilliant, charming woma, 
The one personal anecdote of her which has come tome 
is that of a friend, who, a little girl of ten, was brought 
to Washington by her father—a first visit to the Capital 
city. I give the rest in her own language: 

‘**We were left alone a good deal at the hotel, my 
little cousin and 1, of about the same age, because my 
father was very busy. We hada general idea that we 
must go to the White House to pay our respects, so one 
morning we put on our best clothes and went. Our 
simplicity makes me laugh now. We went, walking 
up tothe front door, and when they asked us what we 
wanted, we said to see Miss Lane. I think our manners 
were those of well-bred children, which, coupled with 
our innocence, gave us favor in the eyes of the usher. 
We had our little cards, they were sent up, and Miss 
Lane actually came down to see us two children. We 
were dazzied and delighted with her beauty and her 
pleasant, gracious munner, and deeply impressed as 
you may well believe. But you may imagine the sur- 
prise of my father when we told him what we had done. 
i think it unconsciously made him a more devoted 
Democrat than ever, so that he was full of grief over 
the last part of Mr. Buchanan’s term, overclouded as it 
was you know with the coming of the war,” 

Miss Lane afterward married Mr. Johnson, a young 
lawyer of Baltimore and is now a widow, spending the 
winter quietiy here, with her triend, Mrs. Hornsby, 4 
daughter of Judge Jeremiah Black. 

Mrs. MacElroy, a sister of President Arthur, is also 
visiting here. She presided at the White House, during 
the winter seasons of his four years and made the White 
House a very agreeable place for the friends of her 
brother. The past, not so very long past, either, is 
represented by them, the very present by Mrs. Cleveland, 
the immediate future by Mrs. Harrison, nuw on her way 
here from Indianapolis. 

The Sunday papers last week all had something to say 
about the retiring leaders of society, the ladies of the 
Cabinet, even to tne point of putting atrocious-looking 
pictures of them in their columns. So very libellous 
were these that looking at them one would say, Is this 
fame? to beso limned in a Sunday gazette that your 
best friend would not know you if your name spelled 
with careful correctness were not attached ? 

The next social leaders will be Mrs, Harrison, Mrs. Mor- 
ton and Mrs. ——. 
hasto keep his own counsel, we cannot fill out that 
blank; we cannot say who the third ranking leader will be. 
Let us hope it will be some gracious, graceful person 
who understands the two great necessities of official 
positionin Washington—namely, how to hold her tongue 
and how to be polite to everybody, great or little, gentle 
or simple. 

Last week was a very gay time in society. Mr& 
Hearst gave a fancy ball, at which they danced the 0° 


Owing to that tendency Mr. Harrison - 
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tillion ; the Japanese Minister gave a party, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ingalls gave a tea which was like a party in all 
save the hours and the fact that the lady guests wore 
their bonnets. Mrs, Lamont also gave her second tea on 
the same Friday with Mrs. Ingalls, and people raced to 
the two extremities of the town in order to get to both. 
Mrs. Ingalls lives on Capitol Hill, Mrs. Lamont at the 
opposite end, upon I Street. Miss Edith Ingalls, very 
pretty in a pink silk, that suited her dark eyes, stood at 
the door of the second parlor, her mother at the door of. 
the front roédm. It proved averyskillful bit of strategy. 
Where the hostess and her receiving friends stand in 


attraction is shifted to another room, people are borne 
along and the numbers in each keep a balance, with no 
crowd in either. It was avery large party, and in the 
course of the afternoon one saw almost all the society of 
the Capital, with several Senators and their wives who 
do not ordinarily go to parties, but live quietly on Cap- 
itol Hill, and let the world at the west end of town go 
by without paying it much attention. Mrs. Ingalls her- 
self is a contrast to her husband, as if the attraction be- 
tween them had been by the law of contraries. His 
long, slight figure and keen face, with iron gray hair and 
spectacles, are very different from her small head, oval, 
plump face, and full, rather short figure. What might 
bekeenness in her is rounded out into cordiality and 
brightness, and she makes a very pleasant hostess. 

An agreement between House and Senate about the 
four new states to be admitted was reached at last, one 
evening of last week. If it is adhered to, it may settle 
the vexed question of an extra session in the negative. 
Those in favor of an extra session have urged it because 
of the need of a larger Republican majority than we are 
likely to have from the methods of counting observed in 
some of the states; but by admitting four new territories 
as states this majority might be increased, and the Fifty- 
first Congress could go to work at once. But by this 
agreement the bill arranges that the new Representatives 
and Senators shall not take their seats until December 
next. There would not be any object in the extra ses- 
sion, unless the Republicans can have a majority of 
more tban five or six from the old states, and it is by no 
means settled that they will have so much. In the last 
election Mr. Smalls, the black member from South Caro- 
lina, was undoubtedly elected, but he was not seated; 
and his rival, Mr. Elliott, was seated the other day amid 
a bitterness of feeling and after a discussion in which 
there was so much raking up of old feuds and old feel- 
ings that cooler members began to be apprehensive that 
the old times might return when the Southern members 
flew at the throats of Northern men. The struggle be- 
tween Smalls and Elliott makes a notice of the votes for 
the different members of the South Carolina delegation 
interesting reading. Mr. Dibble received 3,315 votes 
against 2 votes scattering; Mr. Tillman had 28 scatter- 
ing votes; Mr. Cothran had 7 men who dared to scatter 
Mr. William Hayne Perry had no one in his district who 
dared to disagree with the views of the Democrats in 
that region; Mr. Hemphill had 5 men in his district bold 
enough not to be solid with the Democrats, and Mr. 
Elliott. in a district which has twice elected Robert 
Smalls, had 22 scattering votes. South Carolina has 
more than one hundred thousand colored voters. We 
who live among Mugwumps and ail the shades of party, 
from Grover-Cleveland Republicans to anti-Blaine-but- 
otherwise-Republican men, and see our best friends be- 
come Democrats without a word of remonstrance; who, 
in short, practically believe in freedom of opinion, can- 
not but wonder why there should be no opposition, noth- 
ing more than 20 scattering votes ina part of the same 
country supposed to be free, governed nominally by the 
same laws under whicb we all live. 

In this connectionI am reminded of what a friend 
said to me the other day, giving the matter in nearly 
his own language: 

‘Working under two different administrations, as I 
have, one Republican, the otber Democratic, has shown 
me the atmospheres that environ the two parties. They 
are, I think, unconscious of it themselves—I did not 
imagine it, but I find constantly this difference between 
them. 

‘One looks always toward a possible future and 
allows for that. It will even slight some present bit of 
work because of a future which will make that work an 
unnecessary thing, or perhaps a hamper and a drag— 
‘that is the Republican Party. It is not so with the 
other party. With them it is the present that they re- 
gard—they have no power of forecast. They say, This is 
what we have to do, do it now. You point out what the 
next step must be, and they say, Never mind that—this 
is what you are to regard; let that be until it comes. 

The curious thing is, that this is just the difference be- 

tween the Northern and the Southern character. Emer- 

son says: ‘ The Southerner lives for the moment; relies 
on himself; conquers by personal address. He is wholly 
there in that thing now to be done. The Northerner 
lives for the year and does not rely on himself, but on 


the whole apparatus of means he is wont to employ. 
inte He has a great reserve force which is coming 
Xp.’ 
‘Emerson, by his philosophical genius and insight, 
arrived at the conclusion I have come to as a clerk ina 
ureau under two administrations.” 


WasHINGTON, D. O. 
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BEFORE proceeding to the children of Charles I it will be 
well to notice the portraits, by Mytens and Honthorst, of 
his sister Elizabeth, Countess Palatine and Queen of Bo- 
hemia. Her countenance, tho not strictly beautiful, is 
pale and dignified, slightly recalling that of her royal 
brother, but, I think, expressive of greater firmness and 
force of character. It should be so, indeed, to do her jus- 
tice, for of all the Stuarts whose names history has re- 
corded since the first James ascended the English throne, 
Elizabeth of Bohemia was the noblest, bravest, and most 
sincere. The Queen of Hearts, as she was called, possessed 
in full measure that power of fascination peculiar to her 
family, nor was she less unfortunate than the other Stu- 
arts. The ambition which prompted her to urge her hus- 
band’s acceptance of the Bohemian throne cost her dear. 
November, 1619, saw Frederick, Count Palatine, crowned 
amid rejoicings in Prague; November, 1620, saw him and 
bis wife fugitives by night from the capital which they 
were never again tosee, their army routed by the Emperor 
Ferdinand, to whom the city surrendered on the following 
day. The Bohemian General, Count Thurn, had offered 
to hold the citadel to the last against the Imperialists, in 
order to cover the escape of the royal fugitives; but Eliza- 
beth, with true nobility, refused to insure her own safety 
at such a cost to her people. ‘I would sooner,’ she said, 
“die where I am than be remembered by a curse.’”’ They 
succeeded, however, in esc aping, and Elizabeth afterward 
resided in Holland until the Restoration of Charles II. 
Her virtues and misfortunes excited endless enthsiasm. 
One famous leader in the Thirty Years’ War, Duke Chris- 
tian of Brunswick, carried her glove in his hat, and on his 
banners was inscribed the motto, “All for God and her 
(Alles fir Gott und sie)!’ Of Elizabeth’s most celebrated 
son, Prince Rupert, portraits may be seen in the exhibi- 
tion. He was one of the few handsome men of Stuart de- 
scent, and is memorable to artists as one of the earliest 
engravers in mezzotint. 
To Charles II belongs the distinction of being the ugli- 
est man of a family not generally remarkable for good 
looks. There are many portraits of him in the New Gal- 
lery, painted at different periods of his life, from child- 
hood to advanced years. A fine head by Vandyke, repre- 
sents him as a youth with swarthy complexion; high fore- 
head surmounted bya tall black wig; long, dark, and 
almond-shaped eyes; large nose, thick at the nostrils (the 
large nose was a family feature); mouth and chin so small 
as to appear almost out of proportion to the upper part of 
the face; expression sensual and seif-indulgent. Not a 
very attractive countenance, it would seem, even in his 
teens. In later life the face became coarser, with furrowed 
cheeks falling over the jaws. The best of his later por- 
traits are those by Sir Peter Lely, who, however he may 
have idealized the ladies of his Majesty’s court, was cer- 
tainly guilty of very little flattery in depicting his Majesty 
himself. Besides oil-paintings the collection includes a 
masterly pastel-drawing from life of the merry monarch, 
by Sir Peter, who has evidently treated the coarse, ill- 
favored features of his royal patron with the same uncom- 
promising fidelity which he is reported to have displayed 
in the case of Cromwell’s historic wart. 
Several interesting portraits of the daughters of Charles 
l should not escape notice. That, by Lely, of the Princess 
Elizabeth represents a fair girl, with a sensible and agree- 
able, tho scarcely beautiful, countenance. The artist, 
however, has hardly done justice to his sitter’s youth, for 
the picture might well pass for that of a lady of twoor 
three and twenty, while Elizabeth was but fifteen years 
old when she died in prison at Carisbrook, of grief, it is 
said, for the death of her father. La belle Henriette is 
handsomer than her sister, tho even her beauty falls far 
short of her mother’s. Her expression is bright and pleas- 
ing, her eyes are dark, and her complexion is fair; the 
Stuart blood, however, asserts itself in her nose, which is 
slightly inclined to bigness. Pepys records his impression 
of her soon after the Restoration, when she was sixteen 
years of age. ‘The Princesse Henrietta is very pretty, but 
much below my expectation; and her dressing of herself 
with her haire frized short up to her eares, did make her 
seem so much the less tome. But my wife, standing near 
her, with two or three black patches on, and well dressed, 
did seem to me much handsomer than she.” 
I may here mention Kneller’s fine portrait of Catherine 
of Braganza, the wife of Charles If. She is a not ill- 
looking woman, fat, soft, good-natured, and apparently 
not over-burdened with intellect. ‘There is a kind of sleepy 
vivacity about her face, and her eyes are languishing, tho 
not in my Lord Plausible’s sense.* A portrait of the same 
lady by Sir Peter Lely represents her in the character of 
St. Catherine, with the palm and broken wheel of her mar- 
tyrdom; a character possibly selected by the Queen herself, 
with refereuce to the constant indignities which she en- 
dured so patiently atthe court of her worthless husband, 
Charles the Second’s almost equally worthless brother, 
James II, is represented in various portraits by Lely and 
others. In one fine painting by Dobson he is shown as a 
rather handsome, ingenuous-looking boy; indeed, in after 
years, he still appeared a better-looking man than many 
of his kindred, bearing a nearer resemblance to his cousin, 
Prince Rupert, than to the brother whose kingdom he 
inherited. Near Dobson’s portrait of James hangs one of 
Lely’s masterpieces, the portrait of that stony-hearted 
King’s unfortunate nephew, James, Duke of Monmouth. 


Of all the males of the house of Stuart “King Mon- 
mouth” certainly appears to have possessed the greatest 


sbare of personal beauty. Lely has painted him as a youth 

of singularly handsome presence and fine features, on 
which I yet seem to trace some faintest indications of a 
pettish and wiliful disposition, as of aspo‘led child. But 
talking of personal beauty, there isin the exhibition the 
portrait of a man who appears to have surpassed even 
Monmouth in that respect. His face is oval and beauti- 
fully shaped, with large, serious eyes, ful! of poetic enthu- 
siasm. It might be the face of an exceptionally beautiful 
woman but for the masculine resolution expressed in the 
firm yet delicate lines of the mouth. ’Tis thecountenance, 
one would unhesitatingly affirm, of aman of the utmost 
nobility of character—high-minded, sensitive, a dreamer 
and an enthusiast. All this, indeed, he may have been. If 
there be any truth in physiognomy, common report has 
deeply slandered this man, for this was John Graham of 
Claverhouse—* Bloody Claverse’”’—the ruthless persecutor 
of the Covenanters, and the hero of Killiecrankie. 

Prince James Francis Edward, called by some the Old Pre- 
tender, by others his Majesty James III, seems fully to have 
sustained the family reputation for ill-looks. Asa baby, 
if we may rely upon Sir Godfrey’s Kneller’s portrait of 
him at the age of one year, he was about as ugly a baby as 
ever unfortunate artist was called upon to portray. Asa 
man he was, in one sense, uglier still. His profile, painted 
by Blanchet, with its large aquiline nose, receding fore- 
head, projecting underlip, and sharp, glittering eye,displays 
plenty of character, but character of a very unamiable 
kind. It leaves upon us the impression of a thorough old 
fox, equally determined and unscrupulous, but, like an- 
other personage not unknown to fame, he was probably 
not so black as he is painted. 

With Prince James disappeared the most striking char- 
acteristics of the Stuart face. His sons, Princes Charles 
Edwardand Henry Benedict, seemto have taken more after 
their mother, the romantic young princess who would be 
Queen of England, and ran away, at the age of seventeen, 
to marry the Pretender—much to her subsequent repent- 
ance. Bonnie Prince Charlie, the hero of so much delight- 
ful romance, is rather disappointing in appearance. He 
has not, it istrue, the ancestral ugliness, but neither has 
he the ancestral character and dignity. The early portraits 
of the young Chevalier represent him as a bright-eyed, 
pleasant-lookiug young fellow, with a rather insignificant, 
turned-up nose; which feature, however, to judge from a 
later portrait, increased its importance and turned down 
in his advanced years. His brother, Henry Benedict, Car- 
dinal York, the last survivor of the direct line, bears a gen- 
eral resemblance to Prince Charles, but is still more insig- 
nificant, owing to a habit of keeping his mouth a little 
open. To the countenance of Henry Benedict, moreover, 
no dignity was added by advancing years, As a youthful 
prince, or as an eminent pillar of the Church, he appears 
equally amiable and equally insignificant. : 

Among the numerous portraits of Prince Charles aretwo 
or three rudely painted, but curious pieces, representing 
the young advenpturer in tartan costume, such as he wore 
during his gallant attempt to reconquer the kingdom of 
his forefathers. In one of these he is shown in the act, ap- 
parently, of dancing the Highland fling; whether inten- 
tionally, on the part of the artist, [am unable to say, thoit 
is possible that the Prince, with that graceful condescen- 
sion which rendered him so popular, adopted this method, 
among others, of ingratiating himself with his Scottish 
adherents. In this connection must mention the portraits 
ot Flora Macdonald, the foung lady to whose bravery and 
devotion the Prince owed his escape after the butchery of 
Culloden, while the English troops were employed in burn- 
ing, murdering, ravishing, and pillaging, wherever they 
came—by way of distinguishing themselves, it is likely, 
from the disloyal Highlanders, who had behaved, through- 
out the campaign, with signal moderation and humanity, 
Miss Flora Macdonald, as she is authentically portrayed 
by Allan Ramsay (an aceomplished painter and son of the 
‘*Gentle Shepherd’’), was a hard-featured, masculine-look- 
ing Scotechwoman, of resolute character, but small preten- 
siops to beauty. It is fair to state, however, that her 
other portraits attribute to her a somewhat larger share of 
feminine grace, but Ramsay’s is probably the most 
reliable. 

The relics here collected, relating to Prince Charles and 
the ‘‘Forty-five,” are numerous and ipteresting. They 
comprise weapons and wearing apparel formerly be- 
longing to the Prince, fragments of the various disguises 
assumed by him during his flight, including a pair of mit- 
tens worn when he passed as Flora Macdonald’s Irish maid, 
by the name of Betty Burke; the silver-studded target and 
the pistols carried by him at Culloden ; locks of the Prince’s 
hair and of Flora Macdonald’s, a punch-bow], which bis 
Royal Highness did its owner, Macdonald of Kingsburgh, 
the honor of breaking; rings, brooches, snuff-boxes, etc., 
etc. The story of the punch-bowl is curious and character- 
istic. Macdonald, of Kingsburgh, afterward the husband 
of Miss Flora Macdonald, on the 29th of June, 1746, shel- 
tered under his roof Prince Charles, then a fugitive with 
a reward of £30,000 offered for his capture. The punch- 
bowl was produced, and the two gentlemen sat drinking 
till a late hour of the night. The quality of the punch was 
probably unexceptionable. Nearly thirty years afterward 
Mr. Boswell, of Auchinleck, “* promoted acheerful glass” in 
the same hospitable mansion, and pronounced Kingsburgh’s 
punchexcellent. Atallevents the bowl was emptied, and 
the Prince was not so sober as he snould have been, when 
Macdonald, representing the necessity of his rising betimes 
in the morning to pursue his flight, suggested that his 
guest should retire. His Royal Highness was graciously 
pleased to declare that he would do no such thing, and to 
call for more punch, whereupon Macdonald,rather solicitous 
for the Prince’s safety than regardful of his exalted rank, 
proceeded to settle the matter off-hand by removing the 
fons et origo mali—in other words, the punch-bowl. The 
Prince, at the same time, laying hold of it in order to re- 
tain it,a struggle ensued, and, between them, the bowl 








* Olivia: “First, can any one be called beautiful that squints?” Lord 


was broken, after which catastrophe, we may be permitted 





P; “Her eyes languish a little, I own.”—The Plain Dealer. 


to hope, the Royal adventurer allowed himself to be con- 
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ducted quietly tu the bed which, many years Jater, held for 
a night the bulky person of Dr. Johnson. The fragments 
of the bowl have been carefully pieced together, and it yet 
remains, a treasured relic, in the family of its original 
owner. 

Relics of more graceful association are the three white 
roses (the Jacobite badge) of paper, made, it is said, by the 
fair fingers of Miss Isabel Lumsden, afterward the wife 
of the famous engraver, Sir Robert Strange, to be worn at 
the triamphal entry of Prince Charles into Edinburgh. 

A collection of coins and medals, numbering some three 
hundred, and dating from the fourteenth century down- 
ward, forms by no means one of the least interesting por- 
tions of the exhibition. One may judge of the apprehen- 
sions which Prince Charles’s enterprise excited in loyal 
circles by the numerous medals which were struck to com- 
memorate Culloden, and the other Hanoverian successes 
of the campaign. On one his corpulent Grace of Cumber- 
land (the Butcher, as he was called) appears as Apollo, 
piercing with his shafts the Dragon of rebellion! Another 
has on the obverse the Duke on horseback, and on the re- 
verse, very appropriately, a hangman executing a High- 
land prisoner, with two others waiting their turns, and 
the significant legend, ‘‘ More rebels a comeing.” 

One last word of praise is due to the compilers of the 
catalog, which contains a vast amount of valuable in- 
formation, derived from many sources. It was question- 
less inevitable that a few trifling blunders should have 
es:aped notice in the preparation of so elaborate a work. 
It may be doubted, for instance, if Sarah Robinson, god- 
daughter of Mary II (William’s Mary), was actually, as 
stated, Governor of the Tower in the reign of Charles II. 
But the merits of the catalog are, nevertheless, great, 
and it will be preserved as a valuable and instructive me- 
mento of a singularly interesting exhibition. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


WATER-SUPPLY AND WELLS. 
I. 


THE subject of water-supply for drinking purposes can 
never grow old, so long as we have so oft-repeated evidence 
that impure water is so often the conveyancer of disease. 
Cases constantly multiply in which the public supply or 
private wells are found guilty of death-dealing contam- 
inations. These result by art of man or man’s device. 
It would seem that little that is new could be said on the 
subject ; but Professor Wilber, of Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, has recently put the facts so clearly and tersely 
that we cannot do better than use his own language: 


“The earth's surface is receiving, at frequent intervals, 
moisture from raivfall. A large portion of this fall is vapor- 
ized, and returned to the atmosphere directly, to be again con- 

ensed and reprecipitated asrain. A larger portion penetrates 

he porous soil, percolating through it, and seeking lower levels, 
striving to return to the water-courses or natural drains. This 
portion follows the more porous strata of the soil, and finds its 
way into all subterranean openings. As the numerous minute 
underground streams flow on, they unite, just as above ground, 
and form hidden water-courses, whose distance from the sur- 
face depends upon the stratification of the soiland rock. The 
water of these streams holds in solution all those soluble min- 
eral and organic constituents of the soil with which it has come 
in contact for a time sufficiently long to dissolve them. 

** [nto these covered streams are constantly percolating the 
drainage-waters from the soil directly above them. It this soil 
ds porous, and the elevation considerable, the surface drainage 
penetrates long distances. Ifthe porous stratum that carries 
the original stream passes under an impervious stratum of clay 
or rock, these surface additions may cease, ad the stream flow 
on unaffected by the drainage from the soil above it. 

“The householder, needing water, sinks a shaft through the 
surface strata until he meets one of these underground streams 
or water-saturated strata, and the water, finding in this shaft 
an underground reservoir, either flows rapidly or leaches more 
slowly in until a supply sufficient for his needs is collected. 
The shaft may be a deep one, passing through hundreds of feet 
of soil and rock, until it reaches the underground stream or 
reservoir. When this is reached, the head forces the water 
toward the surface, and we call the shaft an artesian well; or 
the excavation may be only a few feet in depth, when, the 
saturated layer being reached, the incoming water supplies the 
needs of the owner of the soil. This is the ordinary well in 
which bangs ‘ the old oaken bucket.’ 

“The water in a well may receive impurities in several ways. 
The construction of the well may be faulty, sothat surface drain- 
age is allowed to flow into the well over its top, or, sinking into 
the surface soil, force its way through the wall. Or the situation 
of the well may be such that, while it is free from danger from 
the immediate vicinity, so far as surface drainage is concerned, 
it still receives the surface-water from sources of filth more re- 
mote. This drainage may flow in in a practically unchanged 
condition, or it may be altered, as mentioned later. 

“The condition in which this filth reaches the well depends 
upon the distance that it flows to reach it. the time consumed in 
the flow and the character of the soil flowed through. 

* The average house-owner certainly believes that the water 
which he pumps clear and cool from his well is pure and whole- 
some. He does not stop to think of the impurities with which it 
may have come in contact during its flow from the surface to the 
bottom of his well. This well may be sunk in the immediate 
vicinity of an overflowing cesspool or out-house; the natural 
drainage of his own or his neighbor’s barn-yard or pig-sty may 
be flowing over the soil, through which is filtering the water 
that is to fill this underground cistern; or its bottom may be ina 
porous stratum of soil or gravel that receives, at a point higher 
than the bottom. the drainage from some graveyard or other 
source of decaying organic matter; some neighboring tree may 
have thrust its rootlets through the wall of the well and 
there they remain to decay, or the top may not be tightly 
covered and stray: toads or other vermin may tumble in to 
aid in the pollution of the supply; but our well-owner, 
not secing, smelling or tasting the results of these 
additions to the underground reservoir, is not conscious of 
their existence. Nor is this indifference to the condition of the 
soil that serves as a filter for the household water-supply. or the 
surroundings of the well, confined to the ignorant man. Even 
the physician may, and in my experience not infrequently does, 
hold that impurities, mineral and organic, are removed from 








surface-water by the processes of natural filtration through the 
soil. Ifthe soil wasin a condition of virgin purity, and if the 
tax made on its filtering power was limited or only occasional, 
this might be the case. But such virgin condition of purity is 
not found in the natural filter-bed in thickly settled or old lo- 
calities. It is true that in passing through almost any soil-fil- 
ter, turbid, filthy water loses its suspended matter and becomes 
clear. It is, therefore, commonly said to be filtered, the popular 
definition of filtration being the removal) of such suspended mat- 
ter. Filtrationis thisand much more. The watercharged with 
organic and mineral salts and undecomposed organic matter in 
minute subdivision passes into the soil. If it has to flow any con- 
siderable distance the coarser suspended matter is held mechan- 
ically, as the water forces its way downward. At the same 
time the organic acids in solution act upon the oxides of iron 
and alumina in the soil, forming soluble compounds of these 
substances. These compounds, in turn, react upon the albumi- 
nous matter carried by the water, and coagulate it. The clots 
thus formed can no longer pass through the soil, from mechani- 
cal reasons, and they are consequently removed from the water. 
‘Together with these precipitated a)buminous matters, and me- 
chanically held by them, goes much of the suspended mineral 
matter, and a chemical purification of the water has been ef- 
fected. This, in brief, is true filtration by Nature’s process. 








Science. 


LIEUTENANT F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND bestows high praise 
upon Manchuria, whence he returned via Kashmir two 
years ago. He styles it “ a noble country, worthy of being 
the birthplace of the successive dynasties which, issuing 
from it, have conquered all the countries around;” he states 
that the soil, especially in the large and important valley 
of the Sungari, is of extraordinary fertility, that the hills 
are covered with magnificent forests of oak and elm, and 
that the climate, tho very cold in winter, is healthful and 
invigorating. None of the other rivers of Manchuria ap- 
proach in importance to the Sungari, which is navigable 
as far as Kirinby by vessels of three or four feet draught. As 
the Sungari is a tributary of the Amur, which is now prac- 
tically a Russian river, it is evident that, were the Chinese 
to permit the Russians to navigate it and its tributaries the 
Nonniand Hurka, the rule of his Celestial Majesty might 
be endangered. The strength of Chinese rule in Manchu- 
rialies in the great number of colonists, the country hav- 
ing beeome almost entirely Chinese, while the original in- 
habitants have drifted off to China Proper. The Manchus 
now in Manchuria seem to have lost their old war-like 
spirit, and are the laughing-stock of the Chinese sol- 
diers who have to deal with the brigands who infest the 
country. 


....A remarkable case of what he calls *‘ mutualism” 
has been noticed by Dr. Sluiter where two species of fishes 
(Trachichthys or Amphiprion) live with certain large 
tropical Actinie, or sea-anemones. The fishes swim about 
between the numerous tentacles of their mutual friends, 
the Actinie, notwithstanding the presence of numerous 
stinging organs. Here the fishes appear to be safe against 
the attacks of larger fishes, and they never go far from 
their hosts. While there can be no difficulty, Or. Sluiter 
adds, in seeing the advantage to the fish, there is but little 
in detecting the henefit to the Actinian. The continual 
movements of the fish bring about an advantageous change 
of water; and it has been observed, on the other hand, that 
one species brins- food to the Actinian. 


....Mr. Loc +; ~- calls attention to the fact that the spec- 
trum of the variable star Omicron Ceti, when at its maxi- 
mum, shows bards closely resembling (he says identical 
with) those seen on the spectra of Encke’s and Wells’s 
comets. He adduces this in favor of his view that the va- 
riability of Omicron Ceti is due to collision between two 
meteoric swarms which revolve around acommon center of 
gravity and collide in passing perihelion. 


.... Venus is now easily visible with the naked eye in 
the daytime, even at noon, altho she does not reach her 
greatest brightness until March 25th. Probably the news- 
papers will soon begin to report the reappearance of the 
Star of Bethlehem. 


School and College. 


In Bulgaria, notwithstanding the perplexities of the po 
litical condition of affairs, educational matters are in a 
prosperous state. The attendance at the schools of all 
grades is steadily on the increase. The Government does 
its best in this work and endeavors to spread education 
even to the farthest village. Fora numberof years com- 
pulsory attendance at the elementary schools has beena 
law of the land, and within recent months special school 
inspectors, with rigid rules and regulations, have been ap- 
pointed. The middle schools between the elementary and 
the higher are almost overcrowded, the agricultura) and 
technical schools are well attended; the approach toward 
the establishment of a university has been made in the 
last year by the opening of a “Higher Pedagogium” in 
the capital, Sophia. To this school the graduates of the 
Gymnasia and the Real schools will have access, and will 
be encouraged to make special studies by a state stipendium 
amounting to 800 francs. At present only the historico- 
philological department is in operation ; the other faculties 
will be established in the course of time. The philosoph- 
ical faculty is expected to be manned in full in the near 
future. 


...- Universities with all the faculties combined exist in 
France only at five places, Paris, Bordeaux, Lyons, Nancy, 
and Montpelier, of which the Paris High School is theonly 
one with a reputation outside of France. Besides these 
there are 13 faculties of law, 6 of medicine, 15 of the “free 
sciences’’—i.¢., the humanities, 15 of literature, 2 of Prot- 
estant theology, 3 of pharmacy, 17 preparatory schools for 
medicine and pharmacy. All these are under State control. 
Independent of this there are 6 faculties of law, 1 of medi- 
cine, 3 of the sciences, and 4 of literature. The Catholic 
seminaries, of which there are about 24, are also indepen- 














dent of State control. The growth in the attendance at the 
theological faculties in Germany is phenomenal. In 1876 
there were fewer than 1,600 theological students; now there 
are almost 5,000. 


--+-The chemical laboratory of the Ohio State University 
was burned on Tuesday morning, February 12th. But little 
was saved. Te legislature promptly passed a bill appro- 
priating $5,000 for temporary relief, and a bill providing 
for $75,000 to build and equip a new laboratory has been in- 
troduced. 








Personalities. 





ALEXANDER JAMES and Edith Smyth of Alpharetta 
Ga., went to Squire Ludrige’s office to get married. While 
they waited for the Squire to hunt up the book containing 


the formula, Alexander asked to be excused a moment, — 


and, hurrying out, mounted ahorse and rode furiously 
away. As he was leaving the room he whispered to the 
groomsman that he was ashamed to get married before so 
many persons... The groomsman told the bride, who 
promptly said: ‘* You helped to bring me here, and now you 
must take his place.” The young man said he was willing, 
and the ceremony was performed. At its conclusion the 
bride said: ‘* When I make up my mind to do anything I 
never let anything stand in the way.” It is to be presumed 
that most of the concerns of the married life of the pair 
will be administered by the resolute Edith. 


---.‘*The death of Miss Matilda Rankin, at Bloomington,” 
says the Chicago Inter-Ocean, “recalls to mind the work 
of one of the most unselfish and devoted Christian mis- 
sionaries ever sent out from this country. Miss Rankin 
was one of the first missionaries to invade Mexico, and she 
paved the way for the good work which has been done in 
later years. The greatest trial that came to Miss Rankin 
was when age and infirmity compelled her to give up her 
missionary work and wait for the messenger which has 
now called her home. She was a worthy example of the 
devotion of the women of this country to their lest fortu- 
nate sisters in heathen lands, and as such will she be re. 
membered.”’ 


....-The so-called ‘Caran d’Ache,’” the Paris caricature 
artist, is really named Emmanuel Poirie. He was born at 
Moscow, of French parents, and when he was doing his five 
years’ compulsory military service in France, was always 
sketching during his leisure moments. As most of the re- 
sults were of a broadly humorous nature, and might 
perhaps have done him harm had their authorship been 
suspected, he decided not to sign with his own name. It 
then occurred to him that the Russian word for pencil, 
“carandache,” could be easily adapted into a good signa- 
ture. Under this name his amusing drawings have 
gained a marked celebrity. 


Pebbles. 


** ANOTHER lie nailed,’ said the clerk as he tacked up 
a “selling out at cost”? sign—Exchange. 











...-Once General Harrison begins his administration, it 
ought to be all Blaine sailing for him.—Puck. 


....A Vermont farmer claims to have some cattle that 
laugh. They are the laughing stock of the neighborhood. 
—Texas Siftings. — 


....Soarandflop (grandiloquently): ‘‘Yes: it pays to do 
right. Honesty is the best policy afterall.” Frankley: 
““‘Why don’t you have it renewed?”’— Time. 


...“‘Is the baby strong?” ‘‘ Well rather. You know 
what a tremendous voice he has?’’ “‘ Yes,”’ ‘‘ Well, he lifts 
that five or six times an hour.’”—Harper’s Bazar. 


--.- Hello.” ‘Is this 257? Oh, Doctor! my husband 
wants to go down to business, but I tell him this weather 
is only fit for beasts! Won’t you come over and persuade 
him to stay indoors?”’—Yale Record. 


....- Minister (who has just driven his horse to a wedding 
in the country): ‘Can I hitch out here?’ Prospective 
Bridegroom: ‘* Wall, no. Guess Sal and the folks rather 
have the hitchin’ done in the house.””—Twme. 


“IT think of offering a temperance pledge to the ther- 
mometer,” remarked MeSwilligen. *‘ What do you mean?” 
asked Squildig. “It dropped 35 degrees in. twenty-four 
hours yesterday, and I think that is taking a drop too 
much.”’—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


....- Mrs. Winks: “The paper saya a cold wave has devel- 
oped in Montana, and is expected here within a week.’’ 
Mr. Winks: ** Well, send word to the plumber that our 
pipes have burst, and then he and the cold wave will get 
here about the same time.’’—New York Weekly. 


...-One of the most striking picturesin the Verestchagin 
collection at the Art Institute is ‘‘The Furgotvten Soldier.” 
It represents a bit of rough country, some sky, and a 
watchful vulture. ‘But where is the soldier ?’”’ asked a 
visitor the other day. ‘‘I can’t see how the name of this 
picture can be made to fit it.” ‘‘ Why, the name is appro- 
priate, of course, ’’ said the man, who knew all about art. 
“The picture is called ‘The Forgotten Soldier’ because the 
artist forgot to put the soldier in.”—Chicago News. 


....Napier’s famous dispatch from India announced his 
victory in one word: ‘* Peccavi’’—which is, by interpreta- 
tion, ‘‘I have Scinde.”” Very much of the same kind was 
General de Bourmont’s message to the French War Minis- 
ter in 1830, when the Dey of Algiers escaped him after be- 
ing taken. ‘ Perdidi Diem’’—‘I have lost a Dey.” It is 
said that Drake, when the ships of the Armada turned their 
sails, sent to Elizabeth the word ‘‘Cantharides ’’—that is, 
“The Spanish Fly.” This last is probably a fable.—Temple 
Bar. 
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Music. 


A WEEE in which two concerts, neither ofthem on a rel- 
atively large scale, embraced all that is noteworthy in the 
sort of musical entertainment, and these two supplemented 
by a single operatic occurrence that was a novelty as well 
as of interest, is to be counted among those of the season 
most chary of attractions. The concerts included one by a 
new chamber-music club—the Banner String Quartet, and 
the second concert of the Rubinstein Club, a ladies’ vocal 
society whose entertainments are of only a semi-public 
nature, 








There was a fair-sized and kindly audience in Steinway 

Hall at the Banner Quartet’s performance and an agreea- 
ble program, including appropriate works by Mozart, Schu- 
bert and Vieuxtemps; but the C]ub’s playing was inac- 
curate and, apparently, each piece should have been 
rehearsed much more attentively by the players than their 
own judgment (or some more acceptable excuse than this) 
had permitted. Young Mr. Banner, who heads the Club, 
appeared to better advantage in his solo from Vieuxtemps, 
but his intonation is apt to be at fault and he has not 
attained the technical plane his talent should easily 
enable him to reach. The audience in Chickering Hall on 
Thursday night, at the Rubinstein Club’s concert, was all 
that it could be in numbers, in cordiality to the soloists 
and chorus furnishing the music, and in the social bril- 
liancy—which last is a special attribute of this society’s 
musical evenings. The program included choruses and 
part-music for a female choir, by Rheinberger, Sleeper, 
Moir and other well-known composers; and the efficient 
services of the Club’s conductor, Mr. Chapman, has 
brought its collective work to a conspicuous degree of 
confidence, sm othness and precision—if the singing of the 
members yet lacks something in the way of sympathy and 
the expression of some of the softer nuances, even in such 
compositions as those taken up the other night. The pro- 
fessional], or especially careful amateur, ability and train- 
ing of a considerable part of the membership has given Mr 
Chapman particularly efficient material to develop; and it 
is to be presumed that further practice will add to the 
Club’s work whatever good gifts its work ought notto be 
without much longer. The soloists of the evening were 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Miss Maud Morgan and Mrs. Julia 
Rivé-King. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House, where the season of 
grand opera in German is drawing to its close, with an 
nouncements of the expected double cyclus of the Niebe- 
lungen Ring Tetralogy, a welcome forth- bringing of Verdi’s 
stately and beautiful *‘ Alida’’ was the event of the week— 
which, by the by, proffered such severe, if seasonable, 
weather that there were many sore throats and untimely 
colds among the singers, and a good deal of sudden altera- 
tions in casts and operas in order to fill out the necessary 
scheme of four performances. ‘‘ Aida,’’ however, was not 
affected by the rigors of the American seaboard climate; 
and an audience needing all the room in the Opera House 
for its accommodation looked at, listened to, and enthu- 
siastically received a performance of Verdi’s always 
enjoyable and imposing. It 
would not be just to it, or true to the souvenirs of the 
many fine performances of ‘‘Aida”’ by Italian singers, and 
under Italian conductors, to ‘write down that the cast of 
the German artists of the present Metropolitan company 
dealt happily with the vocal beauty of Verdi’s opera,which 
with all its superb dramatic quality demands singing of 
the best sort, so lyrical is the quality of almost every 
phrase, or of the treatment of every important episode. 
Nor did the singular expressiveness and the sensuous 
charms of theinstrumentation receive the illustration from 
Mr. Seidl that the ear familiar with them always desires— 
altho as to the shading of the accompaniment and the 
tempi, particularly of many passages, Mr. Seidl’s leading 
was less criticisable than it was two or thfree years ago, 
since when the opera has not been sung. In the ensembles, 
the comparatively imperfect voice-training, or even the 
downright disagreeable vocal quality of Mrs. Schroeder- 
Hanfstaengl (Aida), Mr. Perotti (Radames),and Mr. Muhe 
(The King, and decidedly the least acceptable member of 
the cast), are of less account. Inthe strong body of tone 


rising from chorus and orchestra a voice’s carrying qual- 
ities, however shrill and strident, are effective. Mr. Kub- 
inson as Amonasro, if be cannot very successfully recall 
some distinguished baritones heard here in the part, be- 
sides his aptness at over accenting its dramatic side, is a 
magnetic artist; and Mr. Fischer yives the grave but noble 
recitations apportioned to the High Pricst all their sono- 
rity and beauty. Passages like the conclusion of the 
* Celeste Aida,’’ the trioin the scene following, the won- 
derfully lovely duets in tne third act, and the delicate 
numbers of the last finale suffered severely at the hands ot 
Mr. Perotti and Mrs, Hantstaengl. It is surprising how 
badly and how well Mr. Perotti can sing. But an eminent 
compensation for a boisterous Roadames or reedy Aida 
came before the audience in the Amnevis of Mrs. Moran- 
Olden. Well suited to ner voice and fine traits in dra- 
matic singing as is her Briinnhilde in ** The Valkyr’’ the 
part of Amneris gives herascope that she improves to 
splendid opportuuity in her acting. With the fervid 
music, her rich voice and its natural compass is so particu- 
larly in sympathy that she makes a superb vocal success of 
it. As a singer, as well as in the histrionic way, Mrs 

Moran-Olden was the star of the opera, and the applause 
and recalls given her (in chief, after finishing the duet 
with Radames in act fourth) were entirely her due. The 
tole of Amneris in American performances of ‘* Ai la’’ is 

still apt to be linked with the name of Mrs. Cary-Ray- 
mond, who made it, during her professional career, pecu- 
harly her own; and itis no inferior compliment to state 
that Mrs. Moran-Olden’s performance isin marked artistic 
sympathy with it. Tae opera was mounted with the same 
rich spectacular details as in 1886-87. By the by, it is in- 
teresting to be reminded of those that have been prominent 
in the title-part in Verdi’s opera since its fine first per- 
ormances in New York, under Mex Scrakosch, in ‘874. 
Tociuded in such a list are Ost&va Torriani, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Marie Roze, Teresa Singer, Ewilie Ambre, 
Alwina Valleria, #mma Fursch-Madi, Paolina Rossini, 
Adelina Patu, and (at the Metropolitan) Mrs. Teresa Her- 
bert-Foerster and Mrs. Schroeder-Hanfstaengl. Next 
Wweek’s chief interest at the Opera House will be the first 


Performances this year of *“I'ne Dusk of the Gods.’’ The 
season ends March 23d, 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE conferees on the ‘Territorial Admissicn Bill 
reached a conclusion early last week, which fixes the names 
of the two Dakotas as North Dakota and South Dakota. 
The people of South Dakota are to vote upon the adoption 
of the Sioux Falls Constitution, May 14th, and the loca- 
tion of the capital is to be settled by election. Onthesame 
date the people of North Dakota, Washington and Mon- 
tana may vote for the election of delegates to constitutional 
conventions and for a full list ot state officers. On the first 
Tuesday in October the people may vote upon the constitu- 
tions proposed by the conventions, and, if adopted, after 
the President’s proclamation to that effect, the governors 
of each may order an election of members of legislature 
and of Representatives in Congress. The legislatures may 
meet and elect two senators, each in time to take their seats 
at the beginning of the first regular session of the Fifty- 
first Congress in December next, at which time the repre- 
sentatives shall also be admitted to seats. These provisions 
apply also to the senators and representatives from South 
Dakota. So much having been settled, Congress passed 
and the President, on Washington’s Birthday, signed the 
Bill to admit as states Washington, Montana, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. 


....In their celebration of Washington’s Birthday, the 
students at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
about midnight on Thursday, fired two nitro-glycerin car- 
tridges, one in the north college and one in Observatory 
Hall, that shattered doors and windows and tore floors. 
Another cartridge exploded in the hand of Nelson C. Hub 
bard, son of ex-Congressman Hubbard, of West Virginia, 
wounding him so severely that he was taken to the New 
Haven Hospital. The Faculty were making a searching 
investigation when two of the Freshmen implicated con- 
fessed. Hubbard himself was in the plan to celebrate the 
day by the explosion of bombs. He and Freshmen Rooksby 
and Smith were each to explode one bomb. Smith and 
Rooksby exploded theirs with disastrous effects to the 
buildings, as they have since admitted to the authorities. 
It issupposed that Hubbard, hearing these reports, imme- 
diately ventured out to explode his bomb. Probably he 
ignited the fuse and the explosion was'so instantaveous that 
he did not have a chance to drop it. At any rate, he was 
terribly lacerated by the explosion. The parties implicated 
will probably be subjected to severe college discipline, but 
on account of Hubbard’s own participation it is said to be 
improbable that the state authorities will take the matter 
up. 





...-Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, has sub- 
mitted to Congress his special report on the statistics of 
the laws relating to marriage and divorce in the United 
States from 1867 to 1886 inclusive. The statistics of mar- 
riage cover only 66 per cent. of all the countries. The 
whole number of divorces granted in the United States is 
given by years as follows: In 1867, 9,937; 1868, 10,150; 1869, 
10.935; 1870, 10,962; 1871, 11,586; 1872, 12,390; 1873, 13,156; 
1874, 13,989; 1875, 14,212: 1876, 14,800; 1877, 15,687; 1878, 16,- 
089; 1879, 17,083; 1880, 19,663; 1881, 20,762; 1882, 22,112; 1883, 
23,198; 1884, 22,994; 1885, 23,472; 1886, 25,535. Total for the 
twenty years, 328,716. 


....A warrant was issued at Indianapolis on Friday last 
for the arrest of W. W. Dudley, Treasurer of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and Judge Soloman Claypool, 
acting United States District Attorney, will start for 
Washington to-day to serve it. The warrant was issued 
upon an affidavit charging Colonel Dudley with having 
written the famous ‘blocks of five”’ letter. 


....A. telegram was received by Seeretary Bayard on 
Thursday, from Mr. Hubbell, the United States Minister 
to Japan, saying that he has signed a treaty of commerce, 
amity, and navigation with Japan. <A copy of the treaty 


will be forwarded to this country and laid before the 
Senate. 


....A terrible explosion of powder took place in a squib 
factory at Plymouth, Penn., at noon on Monday. Nine 
girls were burned to death and thirteen others seriously in- 


jured. The girls were engaged making squibs for the use 
of miners. 


....The deadlock in the West Virginia Legislature was 
at last broken on Thursday, and Senator Kenna was re- 
elected. 


FOREIGN. 


..-. The testimony before the Parnell Commission last 
week was generally regarded as most damaging to the 
London Times. On Tuesday, Mr. Macdonald, the mana- 
ger of the Times, said that he particularly avoided asking 
Houston whence the letters came, noticing that the sub- 
ject seemed delicate. Sir Charles Russell’s cross-examina- 
tion, of Houston was described as a forensic masterpiece, 
Much sensation followed the bringing out of Houston’s 
destruction of all Pigott’s lettersand documents at Pig- 
ott’s request, and Pigott’s destruction of Houston’s let- 
ters after both had been subpoenaed by the other side. 
Pigott told Houston several names in connection with the 
letters; but on cross-examination all the persons named 
were found to be dead, or dynamiters who dare not appear, 
Houston had thus destroyed, after the Commission opened, 
the only contemporary records that could throw light on 
the truth of the principal matter under inquiry. On 
Wednesday Richard Pigott, from whom the Times got the 
Parnell letters, began his testimony. Pigott stated that 
he got the letters in Paris from Maurice Murphy, a com- 
positor connected with the Clan-na-gael; that Murphy 
asked £1,000 for them, but at once came down to £500. 
Murphy will not be produced. Othernames were mentioned, 
but Pigott cannot produce them. The bona fides of the 





transaction thus rested exclusively on Pigott, On Thursday 





Sir Charles Russell cross-exemined Pigott, ccmyelled bim 
to admit that in March, 1887, he had written to Archbishop 
Walsh to say that he was aware that procecdings were 
contemplated with the object of destroying the Parnell- 
ites’ influence in Parliament. He added that the pro- 
ceedings would consist of the publication of statements 
tending to show the complicity in crime of Parnell and his 
colieagues. He assured the Archbishop that he wrote with 
a full knowledge of these designs, and would indicate how 
they could be successfully combated and defeated. Sir 
Charles Russell pressed the witness to explain how these 
designs could have been defeated if the letters were genu- 
ine. Pigott replied that he had not the slightest recollec- 
tion of writing anything of the kind. He did not recollect 
what charges were meant in the letter, and, in fact, he did 
not recollect the letter atall. He could not have had the 
Parnell letters in mind when he wrote to the Archbishop; 
he must have been thinking of other charges, but he could 
not say what those charges were. Pigott’s collapse was 
complete, and he involved himself in a mass of contradic- 
tion and evasion which left him without a vestige of de- 
cent reputation. The London Telegraph says: 

* Pigott has hopelessly and irrevocably collapsed. Nothing on 
earth could ever explain away the degrading admissions made 
by him in open court yesterday to the unconcealed disgust of all 
who heard his extraordinary confessions. His evidence has 
been fairly blown to the four winds of Heaven.” 


....President Carnot on Thursday evening signed a 
decree appointing the following Cabinet: Premier and 
Minister of Commerce, M. Tirard; Minister of the 
Interior, M. Constans; Minister of Finance, M. Rou- 
vier; Minister of Justice, M. Thevenot; Minister of Educa- 
tion, M. Fallieres; Minister of Agriculture, M. Faye; Min- 
ister of Public Works, M. Gues-Guyot; Minister of War, M. 
Freycinet; Minister of Marine, Admiral Jaures; Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, M. de Courcel. On Saturday the Min- 
istry issued the following declaration to the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies: 


“In responding to the President’s appeai, we have not hid 
from ourselves the difficulties of the hour, and we are sustained 
by the thought that you will not refuse to co-operate with men 
presenting themselves to you determined to accomplish the duty 
required by the situation. Our great tasks will be to secure the 
adoption of the Budget of 1890, and to assure, by a broad, toler- 
ant and wise policy, the success of the Exhibition, which will 
show in industrious and pacific France all people’s industry and 
work. 

“We hope you will satisfactorily conclude other important 
measures, such as the military laws, the discussion of which has 
begun. We consider that the Government’s principal duty is to 
prepare for all Republicans and all Frenchmen loving order and 
liberty a ground for common, energetic and decisive action, with 
the view to defend and strengthen the rule of peace, justice and 
progress which France, in foanding the Kepublic, desired to give 
itself. The success of our policy depends upon our firmness and 
vigilance, on which you may rely. While deciding to cover 
with our responsibility officials devoted to their duties, we shall 
severely judge faults and shortcomings. 

** We consider it our imperative duty to resolutely take all the 
measures necessary to maintain order and respect for the Re- 
public by counteracting, or, if necessary, repressing factious en- 
terprises.”” 

....- Lieutenant Baert, who was at Stanley Falls when 
Henry M. Stanley’s letter to Tippoo Tib was delivered, bas 
arrived in Brussels. Hestatesthat the messengers were 
closely questioned, and they confirmed the details of the 
letter. Lieutenant Baert believes that Stanley only 
reached Wadelai by strenuons efforts, and tbat Emin Pacha 
relieved Stanley instead of being relieved and revictualed 
by him. Stauley was enabled to ret .rn to Murenia in eighty- 
two days, whereas the journey from Yambuoga to Wadelai 
occupied ten months. Lieutenant Baert adds that fresh let- 
ters from Stanley for England, written when Stanley de- 
parted from Murenia to rejoin Emin, arrived at Stanley 
Falls just as he left, and may be expected shortly. He says 
that Stanley will not return either by way of the Congo or 
by way of Zanzibar, but that he intends to capture Kar- 
tim and wrest the Sudan from the Mahdi. Buert expresses 
confidence in Tippoo Tib’s fidelity, and says that Tippoo’s 
refusal to accompany Stanley was dae to his fears of risk- 
ing the consequences of a prolonged absence from Stanley 
Falls. 


....- The British Parliament reassembled on Thursday of 
last week and listened to the Queen’s speech. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in opening the debate on the address in reply to the 
Queen’s speech, said he hoped the Government would en- 
lighten the House regarding affairs in Samoa and Zanzibar 
at the earliest possible moment. W. H. Smith, the Gov- 
ernment leader, declared that the Government was quite 
ready to meet Mr. Gladstone’s challenge. Regarding the 
Samoan question he said that papers were being prepared 
but that pending the conference the Government was un- 
able to express any decided opinion on the subject, altho 
he might state that Germany had strongly declared that 
she would not recede from any of her engagements as to 
the right of Englishmen and Americans in Samoa. Inthe 
course she was takingin East Africa, Germany was not ex- 
ercising any power not contemplated by the arrangement 
made with England in 1885. He hoped the House would 
leave the subject of Ireland for a separate debate. 


.... The Berlin Post reprints an article from the Weser 
Zeitung on the Samoan question, and remarks that in 
many respects the views therein taken are correct, The 
article in question rejects the supposition that the Govern- 
ment came to terms with America owing to Germany’s 
position ir regard to France, and says: 

“ Neither under the present nor under any other circumstances 
would Germuny have risked a rupture with America for such a 
bagatelle. The Samoan white-book shows that wherever the 
actions of German officials were repudiated, it was because tlhe 
officials acted contrary to international law. The piess criti- 
cisms evoked by the white-book were almost entirely directed 
against the excess of zeal displayed by the German agents, who 
appeared to be lacking in the statesmanlike discretion neces- 
sary in dealing with the situation. The Samoan reports show 
an endeavor to make German annexation or protection appear 
necessary.” 
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THE reader can take his choice. We set before him 
this week the two contradictory views of Indulgences 
held in the Church cf Rome. Oae, that given by ‘* An 
Experienced Observer,” is the view of the Catholic com- 
mon people, that which they are taught in their books of 
devotion, that which is abundantly supported by a hun- 
dred declarations of Popes and Congregations. The 
other is the esoteric view of scholars, given us by ‘‘ A 
Catholic Priest’—scholars who see the absurdity ard 
superstition in the popular teaching of Indulgences, and 
who, while held fast to the Catholic Church, repudiate 
its corruptions. They are the reformers, the Erasmuses 
and Savonarolas in the Church, toomuch attached to it 
to go out of it, to become Luthers, or Calvins, the men 
who will yet reform it from within. They hold the 
meagerest definition of Indulgences, one which reads 
the whole doctrine out of the word. 

Following ‘‘ An Experieuced Observer,” one who has 
had rare knowledge, from within, of the practical belief 
of the Catholic multitude, we went to the Catholic Pub- 
lishing House, 5 Barclay Street, and bought for thirty 
cents the ‘‘Rosary and Scapular Book,” published by 
Patrick J. Kenedy. It bears the approval of Archbishop 
Hughes, and so many thousand copies have been printed 
during the past thirty-four years that the plates are 
nearly worn out. It might be appropriately called a 
Book of Indulgences, as its chief object is to tell the be- 
liever by what acts of piety indulgences can be secured. 
We will confine ourselves to the devotion of the scap- 
ular. 

Wishing to know what a scapular is we bought, for 
thirty cents more, one of these objects—not the simple 
scapular described by our correspondent, but the five- 
fold scapular, which includes a number of successive 
gifts from the Virgin to various ascetics blessed with a 
vision. We have showed it to a dozen intelligent Prot- 
estant gentlemen, one of whom said it was some sort of 
an amulet, while all the rest said it was either a double 
needle-book or a penwiper. There are five scapulars 
sewed together to make three “‘ leaves” in each ‘‘ book,” 
about an inch anda half by two inches and a half in 
size. The scapulars are patches of flannel of different 
colors; a brown and a blue sewed together with a loose 
button-hole stitch, then a black and a white, and then a 
red, backed with a cotton patch, on which is printed a 
figure of an adoration of the sacred hearts of Jesus and 
Mary. The two books, which are just alike, are fastened 
together by two long pieces of scarlet braid, to go about 





the neck, so that one set of scapulars shall rest on the 
breast and the other on the back. 

The advantage of these ecapulars is partly indicated 
by our correspondent and may be learned from the 
‘* Scapular Book.” When the first one was given to St. 
Simon Stock the Virgin told him that ‘‘ Whoever shall 
be so happy as to die wearing this garment shall not 
suffer in the eternal fires of Hell.” Accordingly the 
‘** Scapular Book” tells us this story: 

‘“*M. de Cuge, cornet of a company of horse, was 
wounded at Tefin, in the year 1636, by a cannon-ball, which, 
passing through his left side, had torn his heart to pieces, 
so that naturally he could not live amoment. Neverthe- 
less, Almighty God, by the intercession of the glorious 
Virgin, gave him time to repent, for he was in mortal sin 
(as he afterward declared), and prolonged his life for three 
or four hours, during which time he made his confession 

which being done the surgeon came to search his 
wounds, and found that the bullet had driven the scapular 
into his heart. On its being drawn out he presently ex- 
pired, making many acts of profound gratitude toward the 
sacred Virgin who prolonged his life in a miraculous man- 
ner, and preserved him from eternal death.” 
This story is told to prove that the scapular assures the 
intervention of Mary to save a soul in deadly sin from 
Hell. She will somehow manage to secure its repent- 
ance before death. But if the man is determined in his 
sin she will manage to rid him of his scapular before 
death, as in the case of a miserable man who tried three 
times to drown himself, but could not until he took off 
the scapular and “ plunged once more into the wa- 
ter, and was swallowed up by the very waters which 
till then had spared him.” 

But this virtue of the scapular does not relieve from 
Purgatory, and the vision granted to Pope John XXII, 
related by him in his Sabbatine Bull of 1822, gives this 
promise to the brethren of the holy scapular: 


“@ there shall be any who for their sins have 
been cast into Purgatory, I, their glorious Mother, will de- 
scend on the Saturday after their death; I will deliver 
those whom I shall find in Purgatory, and take them up 
to the holy mountain of eternal life.’’ 

The magnificence of this benefit is understood when we 
remember that St. Thomas Aquinas says of the pains of 
Purgatory: 

‘*They do exceed the pains which Jesus Christ suffered 
in his holy passion, which, notwithstandsng, were the most 
cruel and bitter that ever any creature endured in this 
life; besides, they are not for an hour, or a day, as those of 
this world, but they may, and do last twenty, thirty, or a 
hundred years.”’ 

There are other benefits in the way of *‘ plenary ” and 
partial indulgences announced to wearers of the scapu- 
lar, on condition of certain prayers, etc., and they really 
diminish, rather than increase the virtue of this habit 
of Mary. In fact. the promises of the visions of St. Simon 
and Pope John XXII are so extravagant that it is the 
effort of the Church, we judge, to substitute for them 
minor indulgences, but all applicable to the soul in 
Purgatory. 

‘hus tar we have spoken of the popular, exoteric doe- 
trine of Indulgences. There is also an esoteric doctrine, 
held by scholars, by reformers in the Church, by those 
who have tried to relieve the Church of superstitions, 
taught to and believed by the ignorant common people. 

Now it is a most remarkable fact that the story of the 
seapular, the vision of St. Simon and the Sabbatine Bull 
of John XXII, and the confirmatory bull of Alexander 
V, are all declared in the ‘‘ Catholic Dictionary ” to be 
forgeries, known to be such for over a century: and yet 
these forgeries are taught to-day as truths to the igno- 
rant believers of the Arch-diocese of New York by au- 
thority of its late Archbishop, and without a word of 
censure from the present prelate. Nothing to compare 
with this can be produced in the literature of Protest- 
antism. 

It appears to us that our correspondent, ‘‘ A Catholic 
Priest,” who also writes on the subject this week, is one 
of the reformers. He is an active priest in good stand- 
ing and in charge of a strong church. We doubt not 
that he remembers that tne Council of Trent and the 
Sacred Congregation of Indulgences have done much 
themselves to reform the doctrine of Indulgences. It has, 
for one thing, been declared that all indulgences granted 
for money by questors and collectors of alms are in- 
valid. There are to be no more Tetzels. Many old in- 
dulgences are revoked. But he goes far beyond what 
we could have believed to be possible in asserting that a 
good Catholic is not obliged to believe that indulgences 
have any. assured effect whatever in the next world. We 
understand him to say that one can pray to God to re- 
lieve a soul from Purgatory, but that the Church can, it 
is legitimate to believe, make no promise of relief. It 
can only remit the penalties inflicted in this world, and 
trust the future to the unconstrained grace of God. How 
he harmonizes this belief with the doctrine of the power 
of the keys is his business, not ours; but we are glad to 
publish his views, as we did his views on the loss of the 
temporal power, as an illustration of the variety of 
thinking that exists in the Roman Catholic Church and 
the influence of which is bringing that Church back 
toward its pristine purity. The progress the Roman 
Catholic Church has made here under the reforming in- 
fluences it has permitted, is enormous, and gives great 
hope for the future. 





—— 


JESUS LOST AND FOUND. 





THE one glimpse we get of Jesus between his infancy 
and his full manhood is given us by Luke in his account 
of his being taken to Jerusalem at his twelfth year to 
celebrate his first passover and to take upon himself the 
obligations and responsibilities of a religious life. The 
striking incident in connection with this account is the 
fact that or their return to their home he was lost or 
missed by his parents, who, after searching for him 
throughout the caravan, retraced their steps to Jerugg. 
lem and found him in the temple engaged with the dog. ° 
tors. This incident affords us three practical sugges, 
tions. 

First. How Jesus may be lost. We do not suppo 
that it was by any deliberate carelessness that Joseph 
and Mary allowed their Son to get separated from them, 
Certainly we know it was from no lack of love. Np 
doubt they thought he was somewhere among their kip. 
dred and friends. His absence from their sight for g 
few hours or even for the whole day would not occasion 
great surprise or alarm. But when night came on and 
he did not return to their side, they began to make in. 
quiry and were thoroughly alarmed at his absence. They 
had started on their homeward journey supposing that 
he was in the company. They did not make sure that 
when they left the temple Jesus left with them. Their 
mistake was in taking too much for granted. Now it is 
just here and how that we lose Jesus. We do not ceage 
to love him, nor are we deliberately neglectful of him, 
Weare busy with preparations for the day’s journey or 
the day’s business, and without making sure that he js 
with us we go about our business assuming the presence 
of Jesus with us. Perhaps we did not seek him ip 
prayer at the beginning of the day, orif we did, our 
prayer was either so hurried or, so formal that we did 
not miss him. Are there not many such prayers; and 
do we not often assume too much in this direction? Al] 
day long we are busy—maybe we are busy in Christian 
work, maybe much of our conversation is religious con. 
versation, and yet we have not missed him. This j 





‘more than possible. No doubt there is much “ Chri-tian” 


work done and much religious conversation indulged in 
in which Jesus has no part. Joseph and Mary went a 
whole day without being anxious or perhaps without 
noting his absence. It was well for them that the night 
of the fourth day revealed his absence. How many days 
and nights have passed since we weie sure that Jesus 
was with us in the way? Was he with you this morning 
when you began the day ? Haveyou been in touch with 
him throughout the day? Is he with you now at its 
close? If you are not sure, besure; and if you miss him 
be disturbed. 

Second. How Jesus was sought. When Joseph and 
Mary became aware that Jesus was not with them, they 
began to look about them, and when they did not find 
him at once they began to make inquiries. We may be 
sure they were much disturbed at not finding him. We 
know of no greater cause of disturbance than to be unable 
to find Jesus after having missed him. ‘* They sought him 
among their kinsfolk and: acquaintances”; but he was 
notthere. We do not always find Jesus where we look 
for him, and no‘ always where we might most naturally 
look for him; yet it is good to look for him where we 
have reason to find him, One believer naturally turns 
to another, achild to its parent, and perhaps a parent to 
its child. What a revelation might there be if some 
one of us awakening out of religious sleep or even activi- 
ties, and finding that Christ was not with us, should 
begin to inquire throughout the church, ‘*Is Jesus with 
you?” How many think you would be found to 
say: ‘* Oh yes! Bless God; he has been with us all the 
day!” It might be well to start the inquiry going the 
rounds, It would not take long to wake up the church. 
They sought him sorrowing. Surely there is no greater 
sorrow than to seek Jesus and not to be ableto find him. 
But they sought him diligently, for they turned their 
steps backward to the place where they had last seen 
him. They would not go on as some of us have done, 
taking it for granted that Jesus would overtake us 
some time souner or later. Alas! how great the distance 
back to where we may find him in such acase. And we 
may be sure that until we do turn back with full pur- 
pose of heart not to give up the search till we find him 
we will never come up with him again. 

Third. How Jesus was found. It was not till the 
third day that they found him. It is suggestive that if 
we part company with Jesus for one day it may require 
a three days’ search to find him. Certainly it is much 
easier to lose communion with him than it is to regaiDe 
it. They found him at last in the temple.- It was where 
they last saw him. So weshall find Jesus where we left 
him—always there, sure. It may be it was the place of 
prayer, or at the point where we abandoned some work, 
or neglected some duty,or declined some cross, oF 
turned aside from the straight and narrow path to take 
up with some carnal pleasure. Let us then go back to 
the place were we last had conscious communion with 
him. They found him in God’s house—the place of holy 
revelation and prayer. When we miss him we will be 
sure to find him there. He isthe temple. He is the 
revelation. They found him at the feet of the doctors 
hearing and answering questions—doubtless this is 4 
place where we may find him again, especially if we Te 
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sort to the Scriptures which contain al the wisdom of 
God. They foun‘ him about his Father’s business. This 
1s the place where he always may be found. So many of us 
expect that he will follow us to the place of our business, 
whereas he is always about his Father’s business. If 
we will join him heartily in that, we need never part 
company with him. To do this we need not abandon 
our business, but only turn it over to God whatever it be, 
and then pursue it as our Father’s business. If we have 
any business that we cannot treat so, then it is high 
time that we abandon it. 





GENERAL HARRISON AND HIS CABINET. 


THE public.press has been filled with reports, fora 
week or more, of dissatisfaction with General Harrison’s 
Cabinet. We are given to understand that certain Sen- 
ators and Congressmen and party leaders have already 
begun to predict failure for the incoming Administra- 
tion. Some say the West is getting too much consider- 
ation and the East too little; that party prominence and 
leadership have been overlooked as requisites for the 
Cabinet in some cases; that the elements in the Cabinet 
will not harmonize; and that the President-elect has 
been too reserved as to his intentions and too backward 
in seeking advice. 

Such reports come fast and thick over the wires; and 
it isa time fur the exercise of common sense and pa- 
tience. Common sense notices that these reports are 
anonymous and contradictory. Somebody,a ‘“ promi- 
nent leader,” of course, is interviewed, and, on condi- 
tion that his name be not divulged, unbosoms himself, 
tells what he hears, fears, infers, guesses; but little that 
he knows. He i3 probably one of the disappointed ones, 
and he feels sore. As only eight men can be appointed 
to Cabinet positions out of all who aspire to be thus hon- 
ored, there will be naturally a host of disappointed per- 
sons. Let common sense apply in considering what they 
say. 

General Harrison said long ago, and he has repeated 
it several times, that he would not announce his Cabinet 
until after he hastaken the oath of office. He is simply 
keeping his word. We do not find it in our heart to 
condemn him for that. We think he was wise to adopt 
that course, and that he is right to adheretoit. The ap- 
plication of common sense to this fact makes it plain 
that the public is not in a position to criticise President 
Harrison’s Cabinet. The public does not know who will 
constitute the Cabinet. There are shrewd guesses and 
strong inferences as to two or three of the members, but 
they are guesses and inferences, and nothing more. We 
are in the dark as to the larger number of the selections. 
Let us keep our criticisms until the announcement is 
made on the fourth or fifth of March. This much is 
due to General Harrison. 

The conduct of General Harrison since he was nomi- 
nated has been such as to form a firm basis for public 
faith in him. He has kept his counsel since his election 
as to his Cabinet appointments, just as be said he would. 
All that is known of him indicates that he is a man of 
excellent common sense, good judgment and firmness 
for the right. Is it not just and proper to withhold our 
condemnation until we learn who have been called to be 
his constitutional advisers? It strikes us that this is the 
only sensible thing todo. When the new Cabinet is tn- 
nounced by General Harrison himself the whole country 
will be free to canvass it and criticise it as much as they 
choose. For ourselves we shall not promise either to 
commend or condemn uutil we know. The new Presi- 
dent is entitled to this much consideration from every- 
body. 








OBEDIENCE TO THE HEAVENLY VISION. 


Sav of Tarsus—the Jew and the Pharisee—was once 
a violent persecutor of Christians, at the time thinking 
that he was thereby doing God service. His opinion 
then was, that he ‘‘ ought to do many things contrary to 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” False views and a false 
conscience governed his conduct. This, while it ex- 
plains why he acted as he did, dces not justify that con- 
duct or make it innocent. He afterward bitterly con- 
demned himself and spoke of himself as the ‘‘ chief” of 
sinners because he had persecuted ‘‘ the Church of God.” 
When and how did this conscientious persecutor dis- 
cover his error? This question is fully answered in the 
speech which he made to Agrippa, detailing the circum- 
stances of his conversion. The Lord Jesus came from 
Heaven and met him when he was on his way to Damas- 
cus. Hesaw him and heard him, and had no doubt that 
Jesus was then and there present; and he at once 
changed his course and became a Christian. This fact 
he stated to Agrippa in these words: ‘‘ Whereupon, O 
King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision.” 
The ‘* vision” to which the Apostle referred consisted 
in what he saw and heard, and this he had just detailed 
-to Agrippa. The facts were supernatural and real to 
him. A light above the brightness of the sun did at 
midday shine round about him and them that journeyed 
with him. Saul did hear a voice speaking to him and 
saying, ‘‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” He did 
hear the other words spoken; and Jesus did speak those 
words. It was then and there that God revealed his Son 
in him and to him, and called him by his grace, and gave 


him his commission as an apostle of the Lord Jesus. 
There is no record of any other conversion in the apos- 
tolic age, or in any other age, that is the exact parallel 
of this in the circumstances attendingit. Thesecircum- 
stances were peculiar, and have never been duplicated 
in any other known case. 

And yet Saul’s conversion, considered as a mental and 
moral change of the man himself from the wrong to the 
right, as obedience on his part to the ‘“‘ heavenly vision,” 
and as a new course of action, founded on new and dif- 
ferent views, is not to be regarded as distinguishable 
from other conversions. It was Saul himself who, hav- 
ing had the ‘‘ heavenly vision” of which he speaks, and 
having thereby become satisfied that he was wholly and 
awfully wrong in.persecuting Christians, obeyed this 
‘vision.” It was Saul who, being convinced that Jesus 
of Nazareth, tho crucified by the Jews, had actually 
risen from the dead, and was indeed the great personal 
reality which he declared himself to be, at once became 
a follower of this Jesus, identified himself with him, and 
devoted his life thereafter to hisservice. His wasa volun- 
tary obedience in the outset, and voluntary to the end. 
There is no sense in which his conversion was a physical 
coercion, or in which the ordinary laws of free agency 
that exist in human nature were actually suspended. He 
stated the exact truth when hesaid to Agrippa: ‘‘I was 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” He yielded his 
mind and heart to the evidence presented to him, and at 
once followed the new light given. His obedience was 
not miraculous, but was hisown action as a sinner, see- 
ing his error and forsaking it. 

This is precisely what every man does and must do 
who becomes a Christian, no matter under what circum- 
stances the change may occur. A sinner hears the call 
of God’s grace in his soul, and perhaps hears it very 
loudly. He is made sensible of the fact that he is a sin- 
ner; and the knowledge of this fact haunts him with its 
condemning sentence. He is not on good terms with 
his own conscience. He is wrong and he knows it. The 
future life does not promise well for him. He has wants 
which he cannot meet. One being in such a state of 
mind may be sure that God is at work within him 
through the Holy Spirit, calling him not by a miraculous 
vision as in the case of Saul, yet calling him as really as 
Jesus called Saul when the latter was on his way to Da- 
mascus. What shall he do with such facts and such 
visions 1n his own mind? What shall he do with these 
new impressions made upon him? What shall he do 
with these new thoughts and new views that have some- 
how come to him, and that abide with him? We have 
the answer in what Saul did when he had ‘ the heavenly 
vision.” He did not disobey that vision, and for this 
reason became a Christian. He chose the path of life 
and walked therein, and finally entered Heaven as a 
redeemed and pardoned sinner, saved by the grace of 
God through Christ. He might have taken a different 
course; and if he had done so, the * heavenly vision” 
would have done him no good, but rather added to his 
guilt as a sinner. 

To be convinced of an error is one thing, and to for- 
sake it in obedience to conscience and the will of God 
and turn to the right is quite another and a different 
thing. Saul of Tarsus was not only convinced by super- 
natural evidence that he was wrong, but as a sinner he 
turned to the right, and thus followed his conviction. 
Every sinner saved does and must do the same thing. 
Obedience is his work, and without it there is no salva- 
tion. Mere thinking will not answer, and mere feeling 
will not answer. There must be the positive and real pur- 
pose of obedience, or neither the thinking nor the feel- 
ing, however proper in themselves, will result in salva- 
tion. An obedient temper of the heart is the spiritual 
state that God approves and demands ; and without it 
there will be neither genuine repentance nor genuine 
faith. 


- 
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A SOUTHERN LETTER. 








WE have received a very frank, outspoken letter of 
criticism from a Southern educator, President W. C. 
Bass, D.D., of Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga. 
We read all such letters very carefully, because we like 
to know how the doctrines and principles for which we 
feel it our duty to contend strike our readers. Dr. 
Bass’s chief criticism of THE INDEPENDENT seems to be 
that it supports the Republican Party and its candidates 
more or less ardently. We do believe in the Republi- 
can Party as, on the whole, the best party in the field. 
We do not defend all that issaid and done in its name; 
we are free to criticise it when it goes astray, as it cer- 
tainly does sometimes; we are under no pledge to sup- 
port it rightor wrong; and if our readers have followed 
us closely they have observed many occasions on which 
we have expressed strong dissent from certain acts and 
nominations of the Republican Party. It will not be 
forgotten that four years ago we were outspoken in op- 
position to Mr. Blaine as the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency. We wonder if tnose who, like Dr. Bass, 
accuse us of ‘‘ violent partisanship” are as ready to 
break with their party when it does wrong. 

Dr. Bass writes, referring to our criticisms of Mr. 
Cleveland : , 





No President ever sought to do his duty more sincere- 
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ly. He’did more to accomplish the purposes of Civil Ser- 
vice han any man who has ever been in the Exec 
utive C 


r,and,as you will learn as soon as your eyes with 
beams in them will allow yeu to see it, more than Presi- 
dent Harrison will do. (1) If President Cleveland had lis- 
tened to his party and violated his oath by hustling out of 
office the last one of the “ rascals” (to use a political phrase), 
he would have secured a re-election last fall. But he ob- 
stinately opposed his political advisers, and, having sworn 
to his “own hurt,” he “ changed not.” Asa professed organ 
of purity and honesty, you ought to be ashamed to misrep- 
resent and vilify Mr. Cleveland (2) when you know that 
your advice to Mr. Harrison will be to turn every Demo- 
crat out of office as soon as he can doit in a legal way. (3) 
Prejudice is a terrible thing. (4) It blinds the eyes of 
good men and causes them often to call ‘‘ good, evil,” and 
“evil, good.’’ Many of your best people are governed by 
prejudice. (5) Not knowing the South, or the real condi- 
tion of things in the South, you set yourselves up as 
judges, and pass the most unrighteous sentences against 
tbe Southern people, who, all things considered, are the 
best people on the face of God’s earth. (6) 

How do you treat the Negroes who live in 
your midst? (7) Many of them have been born 
among you. They are the best representatives of - 
their race, and yet they have little social recognition 
even in your metropolitan city. They be may admitted as 
worshipers in some of your plainest churches, but this is 
the exception, not the rule. Why not cultivate a broad 
charity? Study the golden rule. Do toothers as you would 
have them do to you. Put yourself in our place. (8) 

A two months’ residence in actual contact with the 
Negro race would make you all Democrats, unless you ure 
office-seekers, like the carpet-bagger of former times. (9) 
We want your good, honest, working white people to come 
by the thousand. We will give them ample security for 
life and liberty to vote as they please, assured that they 
will always vote for their own best interest and for the in- 
terest of thecommunity where they live. This is the rule 
of people everywhere, and it has always seemed strange to 
me that a people like those you claim to represent should 
besuch sticklers for righteousness, far away from yourown 
homes, while you condone infinitely more wrong-doing in 
your very midst. (10) Our chief murderers, burglars and 
violators of law generally are black people. They are our 
most tl riftless class, and the more you sow your pernicious 
doctrine amongst them the more thriftless they will become. 
(11) You don’t know them. You teach from a tripod far away. 
Your ideas were formed from some such book as “‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in the days of your innocent childhood, and 
having been formed on a false basis, all your conclusions 
and teachings are false. (12) I am sorry to have to tell you 
that you are doing harm—not that what you write is ever 
read by Negroes, but in keeping alive the bad spirit in the 
intelligent white people who read what you write. (13). 


(1) It may be that we have beams in our eyes; but we 
have based our criticisms on Mr. Cleveland’s record. 
We simply claim for them that they are honest opinions, 
and that we had what we believed to be facts to support 
them. Our correspondent has an eye so free from motes, 
even, that he can look into the future for four years and 
judge General Harrison’s record in advance. 

(2) We are not aware that we have ‘ vilified” Mr. 
Cleveland. We do not believe in vilifying anybody, and 
we have certainly not been guilty of misrepresentation 
knowingly. We condemn that unsparingly. 

(3) Our advice to General Harrison, given over and 
over again, has been that no Democrat should be turned 
out of office because he is a Democrat, and that no Re- 
publican should be appointed to office because he is a 
Republican. If Dr. Bass has been reading THE INDE- 
PENDENT since last November he must know that this is 
our position. © 

(4) Yea, verily. 

(5) It may be; but is it only Northern people who are 
prejudiced ? 

(6) What unrighteous sentences have we passed upon 
the Southern people? We have condemned the outrages 
against the Negro—assassination, intimidation, and the 
wholesale deprivation of his electoral rights. Is it 
wrong to condemn such crimes? 

(7) We do not hunt them with shotguns nor defraud 
them of their constitutional rights at the polls, nor raise 
mobs against them and drive them from their homes 
and property. 

(8) We can imagine no circumstances that can justify 
crimes against personal and civil rights. 

(9) The writer lived two years among the Negroes in 
the South. Hesaw abundant reason for not becoming a 
Democrat. 

(10) We do not condone wrong-doing in anybody, any- 
where. Our faithful readers will bear us witness that 
we have never hesitated to denounce wrong-doing 
whether in the North or South, the East or the West. 

(11) What ‘‘ pernicious doctrines” have we taught con- 
cerning the Negro? We have exhorted him to inddstry, 
providence, mental, moral and spiritual improvement, 
to assert his right to existence, and-to vote and to have 
his vote counted. Are these ‘‘ pernicious doctrines”? 

(12) The people of the North are not children. They 
have common sense, and they have probably traveled 
much more extensively in the South than Southern peo- 
ple have in the North. They are not children, nor are 
they silly. 

(18) There is a ‘‘ bad spirit,” then, in intelligent white 
people in the South; and it is kept alive by such “ per- 
nicious doctrines” as we acknowledge to have taught. 
This is really a very serious indictment, and it is 
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brought, too, by a Southern man. Good teaching ought 
not to arouse a ‘bud spirit.” If it does, does it not 
argue at least strong prejudices? 


+. 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


5. PROHIBITION is not inconsistent with personal liber- 
ty. The drinking of aglassof liquor is a personal act 
and within the legal scope of personal hberty. Legal 
Prohibition does not prohibit the individual from drink- 
ing. It does not deal with the drioker as the offender, 
but withthe seller. Drinking being a personal act, 
and within the scope of personal liberty, the only power 
that can intervene to prohibit it is the personal will. 
Legal suasion is not applicable here; moral suasion, 
which deals with the personal intelligence and the per- 
sonal conscience and thus moves the will to adopt and 
enforce a sort of personal prohibition, is what is re- 
quired. The selling of liquor is a public act, and be- 
cause it is a public act of doubtful or evil effect, the pub- 
lic will may prohibit it. In public acts personal liberty 
islimited by the rights and interests of others. The 
mere fact that the personal will of the seller or man- 
ufacturer does not interpose to prevent such sale or 
manufacture constitutes no reason why the rest of the 
community should not prohibit both manufacture and 
sale in the protection of their rights and interests. This 
is the principle on which all government must rest. The 
right of communities to exist cannot be questioned; and 
their right to do that which is necessary to preserve 
their existence and to secure their prosperity and hap- 
piness is as indisputable as the personal right to “ life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Theact of drink- 
ing isa personal act; theact of making or selling for 
others to drink is a public act. Prohibition always ob- 
serves this distinction. 

6. The method of obtaining Prohibition, either by 
constitutional amendment or local option, is perfectly 
fair to sellers and manufacturers. Many contend that 
the liquor traffic is always and everywhere an enormous 
evil. Those engaged in the business admit that evil re- 
sults do flow from it; but contend, nevertheless, that it 
ought to be allowed to continue. Here is an issue. Who 
shall decide it? Temperance men say, The people who 
bear its burdens and suffer its evils. We will abide, they 
say, by the decision of the people at the ballot-box. If 
the majority, after an open campaign in which both 
sides have been fully and fairly stated, decide in favor 
of the business we will submit. If the majority de- 
cide against the business then you must submit. This 
isan application of the rule of popular sovereignty. 
The majority reflects the popular will, and the popular 
will is supreme, in republican government, within the 
sphere of popular rights; and public acts, like the sale 
and manufacture of intoxicants, are unquestionably 
within that sphere. 








Cditorial Ustes, 


Jesus of Nazareth was andisa perfect man, being such 
when he was on earth in a body of flesh and blood, and now 
being such in Heaven in * his glorious body.’’ He wasand 
is such in two senses: first, he had and now has the essen- 
tial attributes of humanity, as really as Paul or Peter; 
secondly, he was and is a human being in the state of 
absolute and sinless perfection, ‘‘in all points tempted like 
as we are, vet withoutsin.”’ Jesus of Nazareth was and is 
the Messianic Kiog of Old Testament prophecy in his 
human niture the son of David, and in his higher nature 
the Lord of David. Jesus of Nuzareth had a history on 
earth, and this history is found in the four Gospels, and 
referred to and implied in the Book of Acts and the Epis- 
tles of the Apostles. He lived; he preached: he wrought 
miracles; he died; he rose from the dead; and he finally as- 
cended into Heaven. These are facts; and no facts of 
history, whether ancient or modern, are more credible than 
these facts. Jesus of Nazareth was and is ‘‘the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world,” having once 
suffered for sins, “the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God.” Jesus of Nazareth was and is the “High 
Priest of our profession,” having offered himself on earth 
as an atoning sacrifice, and having entered ‘“‘into Heaven 
itself now to appearin the presence of God for us.” Jesus 
of Nazareth was andis the Saviour of sinners; and there is 
no salvation ir or by any otber being; ‘“‘for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.”” Jesus of Nazareth is the great conqueror 
of the world, not by thesword, not by embattled hosts red- 
dening the earth with the blood of the slain, not by the 
diplomacy of the ministers of state, but by the power of the 
truth which he preached and of the Holy Ghost applying 
that truth to the hearts of men. Jesus of Nazareth is the 
great reformer of humanity, not by reconstructing society 
as an aggregate mass, but by the work of his Gospel and 
his grace in individual hearts, thus purifying the mass by 
purifying the members that compose it. Jesus of Naza- 
reth 1s the revealer of God, and in respect to him is “the 
light of the world,” teaching mankind who and what God 
is, and what he reqnires of his moral creatures. Jesus of 
Nazareth is earth’s great light in respect to the future after 
death, having brought “life and immortality” to light 
through nis Gospel. The Heaven of the Bible and the 
Hell of the Bible have their certainty in his authority. 
Jesus of Nazareth is the final judge of the world, and be- 
fore his bar all men must at last appear, and from his 
decree receive their eternal destination. This whole de- 
acription applies to Jesus of Nazareth as presented in the 
New Testament, andistrueof him. To this one Jesus of 





Nazareth earth can furnish no parallel. He challenges 
human thought, human affection, and human confidence, 
by qualities, attributes and offices inhering in himself that 
entitle him to our supreme regard. To reject this Jesus is 
to commit the sin for which, if unrepented of, there is no 
forgiveness in this life or in that whichistocome. This 
one act continued eternally seals the doom of the actor. 


Dr. Drx’s sermon last Sunday was on the Apostolic Suc- 
cession, on which, he said, all hepe of Christian unity must 
be based. Weshould cali itasermon against Christian 
upity, a sermon warning ali Low Churchmen and Broad 
Churchmen that only on the condition that the world 
adopts the High Church theory can unity be possible. 
Matthias, he says, was chosen to succeed Judas because the 
Apestolic Succession must be maintained. 

“If anybody and everybody who hada devout spirit and love 
of Christ could have evangelized without asking any one’s leave 
or waiting for formal mission, the vacancy need not have been 
filled. That it was filled in that deliberate and solemn way 
shows that the office of apostle was to be a perpetual ordinance 
with the Lord.” 

Did those who “went everywhere preaching the Word” 
wait “for formal mission”? But this gives his view 
sharply: 

“We cannot yield an inch on this cardinal point in the plan 

of reunion. We believe that reunion is asimple impossibility 
except upon that apostolic platform. To come together after a 
denial of the fact and the doctrineof apostolic ion would 
amount toa rejection of historic Christianity.” 
With all this Dr. Dix declares that the growth of the 
Church (Protestant Episcopal) gives ground to believe that 
it will become the Church of this people. We would like 
to see a statistical exposition of his belief, as also of his 
statement that the doctrine of Apostolic Succession has as 
much evidence as exists for the continuity of the presi- 
dency in the United States! 





It would be hard to conceive a more essentially unreal 
and therefore comical document than the letter sent to 
Pope Leo by Cardinal Gibbons on behalf of the American 
hierarchy, as it is called. We do not mean to say that 
this address is not the heartfelt expression of the bishops 
and archbishops; but if it is so it is so contrary to 
the principles which these same men adopt as gov- 
erning American affairs, so exaggerated in tone, so 
effusively teary in its lamentations over the impris- 
onment of the Pope that it is hard to conceive how such 
language can be seriously used. The Holy Father is told 
that his “‘ daily life, is oneofignominy, of grief, and of op- 
pression ’’; that his“ princely city was taken by the wicked 
army of an ambitious king’’; that this was “ a great sacri- 
lege ’’ and has put the Pope’s “ principalities and people in 
the most abject bondage’”’; and that the Italians, “ these 
wicked people, in their insolence, are acting in such a man- 
per as to justify the supposition that their aim is to set 
aside God’s authority on earth, and.to deliver again the 
world unto the power of Satan ”’; that they “‘ have taken the 
delegate of Christ prisoner,” and, asin his case, have em- 
bittered his life “‘ with indignity and disgrace, grief and 
sorrow, gall and wormwood, cruelly tormenting and put- 
ting the cross upon” him. The most absurd statement is 
this about the parpose of the Italian rulers in their late leg- 
islation. 


“ The intention is to deprive you for the future of all power 

for governing the Church, not only in Italy, but throughout the 
world. Thus arrogantly the government of the Church insti- 
tuted by Christ is sought to be destroyed and his promise nul- 
lified.” 
The most intelligent Catholics in this country do not want 
the Pope to have temporal power. They do not believe it 
is good for the Church anywhere. They are satisfied with 
their experience here. Italy has given no evidence that it 
wants to interfere with the spiritual functions of the Pope. 
If he cannot really be free in [taly let him come to Amer- 
ica. We will welcome him. He can have all the freedom 
in Baltimore that Cardinal Gibbons has. Or New York is 
open to him, and bere he can build a new St. Peter’s and 
Vatican ani govern the Church throughout the world just 
as he pleases. If he is a prisoner his prison door is opea. 
We believe there is an Italian law which would prevent 
him from carrying certain valuable works of art out of the 
country, which would be a serious loss of property to him; 
but what is property to liberty, which is, we are told, “‘ re- 
quired by the head of the Church in administering his 
holy office ’’? 


THE Herald and Presbyter is studying the relative pop- 
ularity of the Presbyterian theological seminaries. Per- 
haps we cao add a little toits information about the sem- 
inary in New York, of which all it seems to know is that it 
had 144 students in 1880, 144 in 1885, and 134 in 1889. Be- 


ginning fifteen years ago, withthe year 1874-5, and ending 


with the year 1888-9, the number of tudents in the suc- 
cessive years has been 117, 142, 141, 145, 122, 144, 127, 128, 
127, 124, 144, 125, 136, 132, 134, an average of 132. The un- 
usual numbers 1n 1879-80 and 1884-5 were due to an unu- 
sual number of graduate students. Princeton Seminary 
has increased its students from 117 in 1880 to 169 in 1889. 
This is due in part to the fact that Princeton is very rizh 
in scholarships, which it gives freely, and in part tothe 
decline of Allegheny Seminary, from which Princeton has 
called successively Professor Hodge and Professor War- 
field, and to the suspension of the Columbia, S. C., Sem- 
inary, whose students naturally came to Princeton. The 
McCormick Seminary, at Chicago, has had a great growth. 
In 1880 1t was at a low ebb, having but 31 students, who 
are now increased to 135. Since 1880 it has received large 
funds and strengthened its faculty. Its position as the 
westernmost seminary in a rapidly growing region has as- 
sured arapid increase of patronage, such as the Congrega- 
tional, Baptist and Methodist seminaries there have also re- 
ceived. The Interior has also been very faithful in sound- 
ing its praises, even to the extent of disparaging Eastern 
institutions in the comparison. All ef these institutions 





have strong faculties, and offer the best accommodation to 
students. The position of Union in the Metropolis gives it 
an advantage, but it is poor in scholarships, and needs an 
increase of endowment. It does not enroll its special 
students, but only-receives them as guests. We beg to as- 
sure The Herald and Presbyter that Union Seminary’s 
“young professors,” Drs. Hastings and Vincent, deserve 
all the compliments it is inclined to bestow. 





A THOROUGHLY cool and intelligent Christian man in 
New Orleans writes: 

Our friends in New Iberia are having a terrible time. Sam- 

mie Wakefield, the boy who was killed by the mob, was wel] 
known tous. Sammie was here only two weeks ago. attended 
the religious meetings, and was much interested. He wasa 
beautiful boy, nearly white, and the last boy'on earth any one 
would have thought of as one to engage in a shooting affray, 
He was a gentle, sweet lad, more like a girl than a boy in man- 
ner. Only a few weeks ago he was crying in the meetings and 
begging us to pray for him. Itis hard to think of him shot al- 
most to pieces by a furious mob. The ———s, ———s and others 
are all getting away. Mr. Gunner [pastor of the Congregation. 
al church and the head of the school] ran for it. I presume 
they would have shot him had he stayed. Two persons have 
been here to-day who had torun or be shot. There is a perfect 
reign of terror there: and tho there may have been some provo- 
cation in Wakefield’s case and one or two otbers the devil of 
passion is loose, and I fear much more blood will flow before he 
can be chained. Oh! this country ought to be under military 
rule for many years. The whole state is like a volcano. 
This boy Wakeiield—so says the New Orleans Times Dem- 
ocrat—got into an altercation with a white ruffian twice 
his age, who was the terror of the Negroes, and shot him. 
Then he was shot by an avenging mob. Then the Negro 
leaders were driven out of town. Then one who returned 
secretly to recover some of his property was hanged. Now 
the Negroes of the town are fugitives. That is the story. 
This was ‘‘ not a race war,” for only the whites fought and 
the Negroes fled. 





SEVENTY years ago last Friday,James Russell Lowell cel- 
ebrated Washington’s Birthday by being born. In celebra- 
tion of the latter event, The Critic, of this city, published 
a Lowell number, last week. The number was made up of 
congratulatory letters and poems contributed by some of 
the most distinguished of English-speaking peop'e now 
living. There were nearly seventy writers in all. We 
cannot mention all the eminent among them even, but we 
may name, as having written from England, Lord Tenny- 
son, Mr. Gladstone, Andrew Lang, Lord.Coleridge. Freder- 
ick Locker-Lampson, and Prof. Francis Turner Palgrave. 
Among Americans to congratulate Mr. Lowell by letter 
were Mr. Whittier, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Stedman, Bishop Pot- 
ter, President Patton, of Princeton, T. W. Higginson, EF. 
E. Hale, Professor Fisher,G, W. Curtis, Phillips Brooks, 
President Barnard and President Gilman. Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps Ward, H. B. Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom and Louise Imogen Guiney also sent cither lines or 
letters. Onthe whole the letters printed are better read- 
ing than the poems. Mr. Locker (we prefer still to name 
bim thus in spite of the Lampson fortune) contributes the 
brightest verses. We were about to give as the most quot- 
able line in the symposium the following from Mr. Gilder’s 
quatrain: 

“But one great name can make a country great,” 

when it suddenly struck us as a little malapropos that this 
should be addressed to Mr. Lowell on Washington’s Birtt- 
day! The symposium does honor to Mr. Lowell in the most 
marked manner possible, and it does credit to the enter- 
prise of The Critic. We do not hesitate to say that the 
group of writers is the most distinguished we remember to 
bave seen in a single number of any magazine or paper. 


COLLEGE BOYS sometimes have a quee™ sense of fun. To 
destroy property, to terrify the unsuspecting, to make a 
noise, and even to endanger life are tothem pastime. Of 
late years, however, these forms of amusement have fallen 
into disrepute among the students themselves. Hazing, 
with allits associated boorishness, has about come to an 
end, andour students have become more gentlemanly in 
the manly sense of the word. We were already so used to 
the new order of things that the report of the Washington’s 
Birthday celebration at Wesleyan University was a great 
shock. It seems that there was a deliberate plan to explode 
nitro-glycerin cartridges in and about the college buildings. 
Six bombs were procured from New York, being sent by 
the father of one of the students in answer to atelegram. 
This is to us inexplicable. A Freshman may be thought to 
know so little that he is even ignorant of the explosive 
power of nitro-glycerin, but that a Freshman’s father 
could be equally ignorant is impossible. We regazé this 
father’s action as about the worst feature of the whole 
case. It seemsto usthat he iscriminally liable. Of the 
bombs he sent, but three were exploded Two of these 
were, from the perpetrators’ point of view, successfully 
used in North College and Observatory Hall with more er 
less disastrous effects to the buildings; the third exploded 
in the hands of the student who was about toset it off, and 
he is now lying in the New Haven Hospital with the pos- 
sibility of losing his life. There has been nothing more out- 
rageous than this in the annals of American student life. 
That one of the perpetrators is the one to suffer does not 
soften our censure, Itis a lamentable thing that men who 
are oldenough to go to college and have had any edvan- 
tages of education and associations should have so little 
moral sense as to make it possible for them to commit such 
an outrage. There is just one thing todo with those im- 
plicated and that is to hand them over to the civil authori- 
ties. ‘The Faculty of the college has no rights of criminal 
jurisdiction and should not attempt to settle this case by 
any of the ordinary methods of college discipline. The 
time has come when students committing crimes must be 
treated as criminals. If their moral sense cannot be quick- 
ened by precept, let us try the effect of the law on them. 


THE two Houses of Congress last week agreed to the re- 
port of the eonference committee in regard to the Terri- 
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torial bill for the admission of North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Washington Territories into the Union as 
states, The bill has been promptly signed by the President, 
and this makes it morally certain that these four territories 
will take their place in the Union before next December, 
and be represented accordingly. The bill provides that on 
the 7th of next May the people of these territories sball 
elect delegates to constitutional conventions; that these 
conventions shall meet on the 4th of the ensuing July, with 
power to form constitutions and state governments; and 
that if the constitutions formed shall be ratified by the 
people at elections to be held in the following October, 
then the President shall by public proclamation declare 
the admission of these territories into the Union, without 
any further action on the part of Congress. South Dakota 
is to have two Representatives in Congress, and the other 
territories one each until after the next census and ap- 
portionment. This will add five Representatives and eight 
Senators to Congress; and as things now look, the increase 
will be entirely Republican and thus strengthen the party 
io both Housesof Congress. The Democrats iu the House of 
Representatives were very reluctant to acquiesce in this 
bill; but the majority at last concluded to make a virtue 
of necessity and yield to the inevitable. The course pur- 
sued by them toward Dakota for several years has been 
shameful to the last degree. The party in the future will 
derive no advantage from this short-sighted policy, and 
may as well at once give up theidea of ruling the country 
through ‘ the solid South.” 





Pror. T. HARWOOD PATTISON, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, appears to have joined hands with the scandal- 
mongers, and even to have improved on the inventions of 
The Evening Post for the sake of blackening the charac- 
ter of an exce!lent Christian gentleman. Professor Patti- 
son is said by The Watchman to have written the fol- 
lowing to the London Freeman: 

** Now, later on in the Presidential campaign, the same self- 
sacrificing spirit leads Mr. Wanamaker to give nearly halfa 
million of money to the Republican funds. Wicked people are 
asking what became of Mr. Wanamaker’s money. His friends 
—and has he not helped to clothe thousands of orators?—are 
clamoring that he be made Postmaster-General. They are very 
indignant if any one inquires, Why? The fact seems to be that 
this man . .. whom [ have doubted ever since he professed to 
give a fabulous sum for an inferior painting, has paid $400,000 to 
undermine the integrity of tLe ballot and to buy himself an of- 
fice in the Republican Cabinet. As yet he has not got it.” 
What authority has Professor Pattison for saying that Mr. 
Wanamaker gave “nearly half a million of money to the 
Republican funds”? What authority has he for saying 
Mr. Wanamaker gave anything, much less 3400.000, to 
** undermine the integrity of the ballot and to buy bimself 
an office in the Republican Cabinet’? The most aban- 
doned of the liars has not said anything so bad as this. It 
is astonishing that any man with any sense of right and 
wrong can stoop to such infamy as this. As The Watch- 
mun well says, the “ lies’? about Mr. Wanamaker “ have 
been so thoroughly exposed that it would seem nothing 
but the love of a lie could lead any one to utter them.” 

Dr. E. M. Hunt, the Secretary of the State Board of 
Health of New Jersey, has published in advance of the 
report of his Board for the current year, a pamphlet of 
forty-eight pages, containing notes and observations made 
io his official inspections of the jails and poor-houses of 
New Jersey, from which the following may be taken as 
specimens of the manner in which jail prisoners are treated 
in sight of the city of Philadelphia, and within three hours’ 
travel of New York. He says: 

“The worst jail in the state, and probably in the United 
States, is that of Camden County . . . with twelve cells, seven 
by nine feet each, to accommodate the eighty-five male pris- 
oners. A narrow space between the north and south tiers of 
celis is full of tramps. . . . There are nineteen women, black 
and white, of all ages and nationalities in one room, about 
twenty by thirty feet, in the Camden jail. . . . Its dark cells; 
its crowded corridors; imperfect closets; its laundry work in 
the corridors; defective light and air; accumulation of decaying 
gerbage; the filthy beds, and the dirty crowd ot the most pitiable 
mass of humanity that can be imagined, all combine to present 
a picture over which the citizen might almost be led to 
despair.” 
In Atlantic County he found the following among the 

commitments for the year: 

“A boy aged twelve years, here six weeks; a girl aged thir- 
teen, sixty days; a bad boy, deaf and dumb, aged eleven years, 
from June 15th to December 13th; one aged seven years, sent by a 
justice as a vagrant for thirty days; a girl aged fourteen, ten 
days.” 
There are sometimes four prisoners in a cell in this jail— 
generally only two. In Cape May County the floor of the 
jail was taken up, and ‘“‘thirteen dead cats, besides other 
decayable matter found.” In Hunterdon County: “A boy 
thirteen years old was retained for stealing, and had been 
in jail three months!’’ In Morris County, in sight of the 
State Capitol, there has been for the last six months, an 
average of one hundred inmates for fifty cells. Frequently 
four prisoners in one cell for months together—generally 
two. While such horrors appeal for relief, the Legislature 
of New Jersey is planning how it can crowd the cells fuller 
of criminals by breaking down the legislation which re- 
stricts the liquor traffic. We recommend that the Local 
Option Law be let alone, and the jails put in a condition of 
physical and moral sanitation. 





THE Albany Law Journal makes an extract from an ar- 
ticle recently appearing in the Chicago Law Times, written 
by Mr. Charles B. Waite, and entitled, ‘‘ Who were voters 
in the early history of this country?” Mr. Waite sume up 
the answer to this question as follows: 

“We have seen that the right of suffrage was without distinc- 
tion of sex in Massachusetts for 160 years; in Rhode Island for 
180 years; in Connecticut for 180 years; in New York 120 years; in 
New Jersey by the constitution for | 0 years, and by the laws for 
over 100 years; in Pennsylvania by the constitution for nearly 


100 years; in Virginia by charter and constitution 170 years, and 
by the laws nearly 100 years; in South Carolina for nearly 200 
years; in North Carolina 150 years; in Georgia for nearly 100 
years; in New Hampshire until the constitution of 1784; in Ver- 
mont by law for nearly 50 years, and by the constitution until 
the present time; in Tennessee for over 70 years; and in Texas 
under the constitution of the citizen Republic of Texas, thus re- 
maining until by admission into the Union Texas became a part 
of the male Republic of the United States.” 

According to this statement the restriction of the right of 
suffrage to the male sex in this country is the work of com- 
paratively modern constitutions. In the outset, and for a 
long series of years, the principle for which the advocates 
of female suffrage are now contending, was universally 
conceded. Women form at least one-half of the population 
of this country, and we have never been able to see any 
good and sufficient reason why they should on the ground 
of sex be excluded from this right. If they wish to enjoy 
this right, then they ought to haveit. We do not believe 
that any harm to society would result from their possession 
of the right. 

Poe 5 The Voice says THE INDEPENDENT has undertaken 
to meet its case against Messrs. Quay, Dudley and Clark- 
sou “without so much as a simple denial.’’ The Voice 
quoted enough of what we reported these gentlemen as 
saying to disprove its own comment; but it omitted some 
of the most important statements of Messrs. Quay and 
Clarksepv. Among the sentences it cut out of Mr. Clark- 
son’s statement were the following: 

“The only tinge of truth in them [The Voice’s charges] is that, 
Sansom was employed to work among the deaf-mutes in New 
York and Brooklyn. No subscription list was purchased and 
not a single document sent to any of The Voice’s subscribers. 
No one connected with the committee had such a thought.” 
There is in these sentences, as any one can see, a very defi- 
nite denial. Such a flagrant instance of suppression is a 
very suspicious circumstance in the history of thissiugular 
case. The Voice has been calling loudly for some reply 
from the gentlemen implicated ; but when that reply ap- 
pears it quotes hardly half of it, and its omissions from 
the Quay statement are not indicated in any way. The 
truth has no need of such tricks. 


....The contest between Samuel J. Randall and Roger 
Q. Mills for the leadership of the House is very curious 
and interesting. Mr. Randall was one of a small Demo 

cratic minority opposed to the Mills Bill. He believes in 
Protection, and at the time the Mills Bill was passed was 
supposed to have lost all his influence as a party leader. 
Last week, however, in an open contest with Mr. Mills 
over the Cowles Bill for the reduction of the revenue by 
removing the internal revenue tax on tobacco, Mr. Ran- 
dall obtained a vote of 143 to 88 in favor of a rule to bring 
the Cowles Bill to the front. All the Republicans and 
twenty-nine Democrats voted with Mr. Randall and 
against Mr. Mills. ‘The result is very significant. It is 
significant of a division in the ranks of the Democrats on the 
Tariff question, and of a change of front since the elec- 
tion last November. The passage of the Cowles Bill is 
still doubtful; but even if it should become a law the 
Republican pledge of revising the Tariff still remains to 
be fulfilled, and this is part of the work an extra session is 
needed for. 


....Report, or rather rumor, says that Stanley will not 
make hisegress from Central Africa by way of the Congo 
or by way of Zanzibar, but that he will sail down the Nile 
to Khartfim and overcome the Mahdi. We doubt this. 
Stanley may have the courage and skill to plan sucha 
journey, but he has not the force to undertake it. It 
would be a far more difficult feat to perform than the one 
Lord Wolseley attempted in the rescue of Gordon. The 
journey would be much longer and through an entirely 
hostile country. There would be a slight advantage in 
making the journey down the river, but that would not 
count for much. When Khartiim is captured the base of 
supplies will be either at Suakim or at Wady Halfa, the 
present southern outpost of Egypt. It is possible that an 
expedition from the south could force its way through to 
a meeting with Stanley, if he should move toward the north 
at the same time; but an independent expedition of con- 
quest on his part seems highly improbable. 


....A more amusing, disgraceful and delightful collapse 
than that of the case of The Times against the Parnellites 
could not well have been concocted. When it was known 
that Pigott’s confession would not be forthcoming there 
was reasonable fear that the exposure of the forgeries, if 
such they were, would be difficult and tedious. But it 
could not have been imagin:d that the man who bad vic- 
timized The Times was tne vulgarest sort of a blackmailer, 
who could be compelled, in half an hour’s cross-questioning 
to confess himself a liar and an adventurer. It is impos- 
sible that he should be rehabilitated, or the letters he gave 
to The Times. That paper is humiliated beyond measure, 
and with it the present Government, which backed The 
Times with all its resources. The present Tory majority 
in Parliament exists on sufferance, and would be immedi- 
ately replaced were there to be a general election. Ire- 
land’s justice is nigh at hand. 


....-The Grand Jury at Indianapolis having failed to find 
an indictment against Col. W. W. Dudley, the Treasurer 
of the National Republican Committee, for an attempt to 
bribe voters by his alleged letter to the county chairmen 
in Indiana, the United States District Attorney has deter- 
mined, it is said, to proceed against him on information, 
as the process by affidavit is called ; and a warrant for his 
arrest has been issued. The charge against Colonel Dud- 
ley was a very grave one, as we have said more than once; 
and it ought to come into court in some way. If he is in- 
nocent he ought not to object to « trial which will estab- 
lish his innocence ; if he is guilty his party connection and 
service should net shield him. The offense charged is one 
which no honest man can condone or defend. 


ern speaker falls to abusing the South for the Civil War. 
At the reuvion of the ‘Society of the Army and Navy of 
the Confederate States,’’ at Baltimore, last week, General 
Thos. L. Rosser, who delivered the annual address, said a 
Southern gentlemen can whip a “ Puritanical Yankee 
every time’’ and he was prepared to ‘convince poor old, 
soured, decrepid, politically disappointed, blood-thirsty 
Sherman . . that this declaration is absolutely true.’ 
When wine isin wit is out; and it is charitable to suppose 
that much wine wasin when General Rosser let out such 
drivel as this, 


....General Harrison left Indianapolis on Monday for 
Washington to be inaugurated President of the United 
States. His pastor, Mr. Haines, after the sermon Sunday 
morning addressed a few appropriate remarks to him, ex- 
pressive of the high appreciation in which he is held in the 
church of which he has been a faithful member more than 
thirty years, and of thewish of his church associates that 
his Administration may be a success aad a blessing to the 
couutry. All eyes are turned upon the new President who 
is to take the oath of office on Monday; and iv is a mean and 
narrow spirit, indeed, that does not bid him godspeed. 


...-Dr. Atticus G. Haygood writes us: 

I have, of course, read the symposium with deepinterest. It 
brings out what | knew, that the opinion-makers of the future 
will see facts in the true light. It is inspiring—the hope of the 
New South.- 

I wish very much that this issue of THE INDEPENDENT might 
go to each of the State School Superintendents and Governors in 
the South. These two have great influence in any forward 
movement. 


_...Ex-Judge Noah Davis, of this city, the other day 
found himself in rather a tight place when, as counsel for 
Kerr, he raised a legal point, and Judge Daniels quoted 
against him a ruling made by him when on the bench of 
the Supreme Court. This was argumentum ad hominem 
with a clincher to it. 


....-The Charleston News and Courier says that the elec- 
tion law of South Carolina “tis disadvantageous to the 
colored voter, unquestionably, and was*intended to be.” 
Is that just? Will the Courier please to answer this ques- 
tion ? 

....The Episcopal Church directs that every Sabbath 
prayers be offered for the President of the United States. 
Other Churches ure too negligent in this matter. Prayer 
for our rulers should be offered usually in the Sunday ser- 
vice. 





PETER speaks of the sin of Ananiasas lying to the 
Holy Ghost, and also as lying unto God, implying that 
in lying unto the one he had hed unto the other, and 
hence incidentally implying the personality and divinity 
of the Holy Ghost. 


....Dr. Gloag, in his Commentary on Acts, observes: 

** We must receive the Scripture as it stands: and, on the one 
hand, not explain away the natural meaning of the language, 
nor, on the other, put meanings into it which it cannot bear.” 
This is multum in parvo, and contains the true rule to be 
observed in reading the Word of God. 


.... He who makes the best of everything is sure to have 
the best all the time. No matter what happens to him 
that will be to him practically the best. He will look upon 
it as such, and such it will bein fact. Such aman will at 
all times be on good terms with providence. The bright 
side of life will be before his eye with its good cheer. 


....Tbe history of the Church shows that while ‘God 
buries his workmen,” he does not fail to “carry on their 
work.”’ The former die and disappear, and goto reap their 
reward in Heaven; and other hands take up tbe “ work,” 
and are followed by still others. Thus the ** work” goes 
forward, while the ** workmen” are constantly changing. 


....Of the Christians in Jerusalem who were scattered 
abroad by the persecution in that city, it is said that they 
““ went everywhere preaching the Word.”’ They fied for per- 
sonal safety, but they did not stop preaching. The actual 
result of the persecution was just the opposite of that in- 
tended. What was meant for evil God overruled for good 


....The Bible is, upon its face.and in fact, a book of di- 
vine revelaticns, directions, admonitions, warnings and 
promises addressed to this world. The one question for 
each mau to settle, having the knowledge of this book, is 
whether he will heed its teaching and act as he sbould in 
the light of it. Upon his decision of this question depends 
his eternal destiny. 


..»“* If a man die shall he live again?” inquire d Job in 
moment of despondency and gloom. Yes, says the Bible: 
he will live again. Behind this answer stand the infinite 
power and unchanging veracity of God, as the guaranty of 
its truth. The Bible answer is his answer to tne question 
That is sufficient for faith, no matter what may be the 
seeming destructivenes of death. What we have to do is to 
believe what God says on the subject. 


..-[t is but little that we know of ourown futurein 
this world. We sometimes talk and often act as if we 
knewallabout it. The fact, however, is just the reverse, a 
experience is constantly teaching. us. This ignorance on 
our part constitutes a great occasion for the exercise of 
faith in that God who perfectly sees the end from the 
beginning, and rules over us with infinite wisdom. We do 
not know enough to dispense with this faith. 


--.-Paul thus characterizes his ministry of three years in 
the city of Ephesus: 

“Testifying both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, repent- 
ance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(Acts xx. 21.) 

These two exercises of the mind and heart constitute the 
fundamental conditions of salvation by Christ. No man is 








200 years, and by the laws for over 100 years; in Maryland nearly 





--+-Not allof the “ waving of the bloody shirt ” is do ne 
by Northern men. Indeed it is very seldom thata North- 





so good as not to need repentance, and no one can dispense 
with faith in Christ. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


RE-DEDICATION OF THE FIRST CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH AT WOODSTOCE, CONN. 


BY THE REV. E. B. BINGHAM. 





THE house of worship—or meeting-house as it was 
called for two generations—of the First Cungregational 
Church and Society of Woodstock, Conn., having re- 
ceived the addition of a comfortable and tasteful con- 
necting chapel, and, having been remodeled in its interior 
and carefully renovated, was re-dedicated Sunday morn- 
ing, February 17th. . 

The house was built in 1821 on an historic site on 
Woodstock Common, hard by the ancient burying- 
ground and overlooking the Wabbaquasset Valley and 
lake, where an earlier edifice had stood for a full century. 
At the time it was raised, on a bright summer morning 
nearly sixty-eight years ago, the pastor, the Rev. Eliph- 
alet Lyman—whese pastorate of forty-five years was 
longer than that of any other minister ever settled in 
the town—acting in response to a formal vote and re- 
quest from the parish, offered in the open air a prayer of 
supplication that the work might be prosecuted guccess- 
fully and without accident, and on the next day, when 
the heavy frame-work was all up, another prayer of 
thanksgiving which was followed by an anthem of re- 
joicing and praise from the choir. 

The auditorium had formerly the ordinary modern ar- 
rangement of pews, and galleries on the sides and at one 
end where sat the youth of the parish a half-century ago, 
and in accordance with the good New England custom 
were kept in decorous order by a competent and vigi- 
lant tithing-man duly appointed yearly for that lauda- 
ble purpose. 

From plans made by Architect L. W. Robinson, of 
New Haven, the side galleries have been removed, a bal- 
ustered front has been built for the end gallery, the 
posts, which aid in supporting the steeple and from their 
position form a part of this front, have been re-cased, 
and the spaces between them have been filled in next 
the ceiling with spindle work; a new and enlarged pul- 
pit platform has been made and an organ loft erected in 
the rear of it, so located that the choir will now be di 
rectly behind and a little above the minister and facing 
the congregation; and new and very comfortable pews 
have been constructed, set on the arcs of circles. 

The walls and ceiling, newly plastered, have been 
frescoed in well-chosen and harmonious colors by 
Schupbach & Zeller, of Boston. 

The old openings in the first and second stories—if a 
church gallery can be called a story—have been cut to- 
gether, and new windows of stained glass inserted, which 
were manufactured by the Wells Glass Company of Chi- 
cago, through their agents, F. M. Whipple & Co., of 
Boston. They are of imported Venetian and American 
corrugated glass, and so pleasing in pattern and artistic 
in coloring as to give a tone and effect to the interior of 
real attractiveness and beauty. They are eleven in 
number and all memorial. Seven of them bear the 
names of the two Bowen families—that of Henry C. 
Bowen and of his brother, Edward E, Bowen—the latter 
lately deceased—and of the Mathewson, McClellan, Car- 
roll, Buzbee and Lyon families. all well known and 
prominent in the history of Woodstock. 

Of the remaining four, one, contributed by J. F. Mor- 
ris, Esq., President of the Charter Oak Bank, Hartford, 
is inscribed to the memory of Edward Morris, one of the 
first settlers, who died in 1690, and whose grave in the 
adjacent burying-ground is believed to be the oldest 
white man’s grave in Windham County. 

Another, the gift of Hon. Horace Everett, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, memorializes the Rev. Abiel Leonard, D D., 
pastor in Revolution days, Chaplain of General Put- 
nam’s regiment in the Continental army, and friend of 
Washington, who preached in Boston, in the audience 
of His Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, and a dis- 
tinguished assemblage, on a Sunday morning in March, 
1776, not many hours after the evacuation of the city by 
the British, an eloquent sermon of jubilant rejoicing 
over that happy event. 

Still another,the gift of appreciative pupils,i3 in meme- 
ry of Elizabeth R. Beach, daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Beach, acting pastor of the church for ten years, a lady 
whose devoted services as a teacher in Woodstock Acad- 
emy endeared her to many hearts in Windham County, 
and whose subsequent well-known work in behalf of the 
Paris McAll mission gave her an honored name among 
the churches. In its upper sash is a painting of a youth- 
ful female figure, with right hand extended and resting 
on an anchor, representing Hope. The companion piece 
to this, Faith, is in the Bugbee window, and is the fa- 
muiliar picture of a woman clinging with heroic trust to 
across, the head of which is sunlit, and its foot is rock- 
set amid tossing waves. 

The eleventh window is the gift of the Hon. E. H. 
Bugbee, O:iver Wendell Holmes, whose ancestors lived 
in Woodstock, Miss. Grace A. Bowen, and others. 
It holds a well-conceived and well-executed paint- 
ing of the Apostle Eliot preaching to the Wab- 
baquassets — representatives of a tribe of Indians 
who dwelt among the Woodstock hills two hun- 
dred and odd years ago. It is an appropriately chosen 
design, for this church was founded and Woodstock was 





settled by members of Eliot’s Roxbury congregation 
who were stimulated to come to this region by their pas- 
tor’s description of its goodliness as observed by him on 
one of his famous missionary tours. The same circular 
windows or transoms in the vestibule have also been re- 
placed by new ones of stained glass, of which the cen- 
tral and largest bears the inscription: ‘‘ First Congrega- 
tional Church, 1888. Organized about 1690.” ‘ 

A new organ, the first pipe-organ ever brought into 
conservative Woodstock, albeit the town contains seven 
or eight church edifices, occupies the loft. Its front, 
like the pews, is of Western ash, and it is of adequate 
force and variety and of sweet tone. It was made by 
W. K. Adams’s Sons, of Providence. The carpeting and 
cushioning of the auditorium was done by Ripley 
Brothers, of Hartford, and is in keeping with the gen- 
eral decoration. 

The contractor for the wood-work, etc., was Chas. H. 
Kelley, of Putnam. Tae entire work of building and 
renovation has been in charge of a committee of three 
gentlemen and two ladies, who have secured subscrip- 
tions and substantially met all expenses, amounting in 
the aggregate to about $7,000. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached by the pastor; 
the Rev. E. B. Bingham, and the prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Nathaniel Beach. 


i. 
+ 





THE anti-Catholic feeling in the Province of Quebec 
seems to be increasing. Itis stated that when it became 
known last week that the Ultramontanes of the Provin- 
cial Legislature had introduced a resolution asking the 
Queen to use her diplomatic influence to restore tothe Pope 
his temporal power, the utmost indignation was expressed 
among the Conservative members and especially among 
the Protestants. It is said a general feeling of uneasiness 
prevails not only in the House but throughout, Quebec, and 
moderate Catholics deeply deplore this rashstep. One of 
the leading French Canadian members gave it as his opin- 
ion that had the House adopted the resolution it would 
have resulted in civil war. To stop the agitation against 
the Jesuits bill, which is arousing an ugly excitement in all 
parts of the Dominioa, the Premier, it is reported, has of- 
fered Mr. Wallace, M.P., a seat in the Cabinet. Leaders of 
Protestant opinion declare that Wallace’s acceptance of a 
portfolio would not stop the agitation, which will eventu- 
ally wreck the Government if it does not veto the bill. 


.... The Baptist Year Book for 1889 reports 2,997,794 com 
municants in Regular Baptist churches, North and South, 
white and colored. Theincrease for the year is 80,579. The 
National Baptist divides the membership as follows: 

“Of the total 726,424 are members of churches in the states 
contributing (theoretically) to the American Baptist Missionary 
Union and the American Baptist Home Mission Society. includ- 
ing balf of the District and half of West Virginia. Of the re- 
maining 2,271,570, there are in the Southern States 1,100,304 
colored members. The American Baptist National Convention 
(colored) reports as follows: 17 state Conventions, 446 Associa- 
tions, 71,225 ministers, 10,085 churches, 1,274,857 members. The 
two largest Associations in the country are the General Asso- 
ciation, Ky., 47,902, and the Shiloh, Va., 42,531, both colored. 
In the white churches of the South, there are 1,171,057.” 


... A.B. Earle, D.D., has begun a series of Union Revi- 
val Services in Haverhill, Mass. Eight prominent evan- 
gelical churches, of various denominations, unite in this 
movement. Much interest is manifested. Many have gone 
forward for prayers, and many conversions are expected. 
Services each day are held inthe morning, afternoon and 
evening in some centrally located house of worship, with 
a noon-day prayer-meeting. 








Diblical Research. 


THE OLDEST ROMAN ENCYCLICAL. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 
PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








AMONG the works falsely ascribed to St. Cyprian is one 
entitled “De Aleatoribus,” which just now attracts the at- 
tention of historical scholars as it never did before, not so 
much for its intrinsic value as for its alleged Roman au- 
thorship and consequent bearing upon the auestion of 
papal authority. If it is, as Harnack asserts, the produc 
tion of Pope Victor, we have here the oldest papal encyc- 
lical, or something very like it. 

Under this doctrinal aspect the discussion has attracted 
also the attention of the Roman Catholic press in England, 
as we learn from two articles in the January numbers of 
the London Tablet, written by G. R. Gasquet, the author 
of a recent work on the destruction of monasticism by 
Henry VIII. 

The tract “De Aleatoribus,” as edited by Hartel in 
his ‘“‘Opera Cypriani” (1871), covers,with the textual varia- 
tions, eleven pages (Pars III, 92-103). The text is very cor- 
rupt, and the style barbar:-us, but the contents are impor- 
tant for the attitude of the early Church toward gambling. 
The tract is a severe condemnation of playing with dice, 
and all zames of chance, which were as popular among the 
heathen and as tempting to the Christians in the Roman 
Empire as the gladiatorial shows. It begins abruptly, in 
the genuine spirit of a papal encyclical, with a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the whole Church: ‘ Magna nobis ob 
universam fraternitatem cura est, fideles.” The ‘ uni- 
versal brotherhood” denotes all Christendom, as the 
nda ij adeApéryc of Clement of Rome (Ad. Corinth, II), and 
was so used by Tertullian and Cyprian, but afterward it 
gave way to the term ecclesia catholica. The writer also 
claims to be intrusted by divine grace with the apostolate 
and vicarship of Christ (“‘Quoniam in nobis divina et pa- 
terna pietas apostolatus ducatum contulit et vicariam 
domint sedem celesti dignatione ordinavit et originem 





[— matrix] authentica apostolatus super quem Christus 
fundavit ecclesiam in superiore nostro portamus, ac- 
cepta simul potestate solvendi ac ligandi et cum ratione 
peccata dimittendi; salutari doctrina admonemur, ne 
dum delinquentibus adsidue ignoscimus ipsi cum eis 
pariter torqueamur).”’ 

‘To Peter,”’ the author continues, *‘ God has intrusted the 
care of the sheep; we as bishops are hissuccessors and have 
received the Holy Spirit into our hearts, whom we dare 
not grieve. Unlimited absolution of sinners is unfaithful- 
ness and contradicts the repeated warnings of the apostle 
to rebuke, andif necessary, to cut off sinners; which warn- 
ings we findalso in other sacred scriptures, as the ‘Shep- 
herd [of Hermas]’ and the‘ Doctrinesof the Apostles [the 
Didache}.’ The Lord admonishes us not to fall back into the 
cords of Satan, whose temptations are numerous, such as 
idolatry, adulteries, thefts, robbery, avarice, fraud, 
drunkenness, homicide, perfidy, false witness, also the 
dice-board (alew tabula). The Devil himself stands behind 
the board with the deadly poison of the serpent, and by 
this apparently innocent means brings the faithful to ruin. 
How can the hand which is already purified and has partin 
the sacritice of the Lord and makes the sign of the cross 
and performs the divine mysteries, again allow itself to be 
bound by the cords of the Devil ? The hand of the gambler 
corrupts and cunsumes itself; the dice board is an instru- 
ment of the Devil which inflicts a deadly wound. There 
he celebrates his triumphs; there you find false witnesses, 
perjury, raging insanity, the worst passions, envy, strife 
and vice. At the dice-board wealth slowly acquired or in- 
herited from ancestors, is squandered by the reckless 
idleness of the gambler. Oh the cruel, wicked hand of the 
gambler which ruins itself with its own weapons. The 
dice-board is the Devil’s invention, who urges men to 
gamble and to ruin themselves. The dicer is no Christian, 
but an idolater, and an idolater deserves eternal death 
Avoid the Devil and the dice; give thy money to Christ, to 
the poor, to the Church, and invest thy possessions in 
heavenly treasures, and be ever zealous in good works. 
Put these dice out of your mind. ‘Aleam noli uspicere. 
Amen.,’”’ 

This is the substance of the tract. It is addressed to all 
the faithful (fideles), not to the clergy alone. It is not an 
epistle in form, but rathera homily. It is written in the 
vulgar Latin dialect, the lingua rustica, as known to us 
from the Itala and Tertullian, but falls far below the style 
of Tertullian, who was a master of language and coined 
new technical terms. It shows no trace of dogmatic tbeol- 
ogy; the proofs are taken from the Scriptures and from 
Christian morality. There are twenty-seven quotations 
from the Old and New Testaments and from the *‘ Shepherd 
of Hermas”’ and the Didache, which are likewise regarded 
as scriptura divina. This points to atime before Euse- 
biur, when the canon cf the New Testament was not yet 
definitely fixed and the ‘Shepherd «f Hermas”’ was still a 
great authority in the Roman Church. 

But who is the author of this homiletical tract? That it 
canvot be Cyprian is apparent from the marked difference 
of style, and is generally conceded. Pamelius (in his edi- 
tion of Cyprian, 1568) and Bellarmin, the famous contro- 
versialist, first expressed the opinion that it was the pro- 
duction of some Roman bishop, because the writer calls 
himself the Vicar of Christ. Dupin opposed t:is view, but 
without argument. Since then the question of authorship 
was left to rest until the discovery of the Didache attracted 
new attention to the tract in which that document is quoted. 

Dr. Harnack, formerly Professor of Church History at 
Marburg, now at Berlin, bas made it the subject of a 
learned and ingenious essay of 135 pages, published in 
“Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altkirch- 
lichen Literatur,” edited by himself and Dr. Oscar von 
Gebhardt, Vol. V, Heft 1. Leipzig, 1888. He gives a criti- 
cal revision of the Latin text, with ample notes (pp. 11-30), 
and discusses the contents, language, the Scripture quota- 
tions, the time and place of composition and the author- 
ship. His is by far the most learned, we may say, the only 
thorough discussion of this pseudo-Cyprian tract, and will 
retain an independent value aside from the hypothesis of 
the authorship. It is equal in patristic learning and skill- 
ful argumentation to his monograph on the Didache. 1 
have seen n>? notice of it in any American publication, ex- 
cept a brief one by Dr. McGiffert in the Presbyterian Re- 
view for January, page 143. 

The most important part of Harnack’s essay concerns 
the authorship. Taking up the assertion of Kellarmin, but 
going beyond it, he assigns the authorship to Victor I, who 
occupied the chair of St. Peter from 190-202. He is known 
to us from the paschal controversies as an intolerant and 
overbearing prelate who insisted on a uniform practice in 
the observance of Easter, branded the Asiatic bishops as 
heretics and threatened to excommunicate them. This 
called forth a spirited rebuke from Polycrates, Bishop of 
Ephesus, and a censure from Irenzus who sided with the 
Western practice, but opposed his intolerance. (See Euse- 
bius, “* Hist. Eccl.” v. 23-35; and Schaff, ‘‘ Church History,” 
IT, 216 sqq.) 

Harnack’s view is accepted by the Roman Catholic 
writer in The Tablet as a proof of * the identity of the 
Catholic Church of the second century with the [Roman] 
Catholic Church of our own day.”” We quote his words 
(from the number for January 26th, 1839): 

“We have here an Encyclical, most probably written in the 
last ten years of the second century, but at all events very early, 
in which the Pope claims most unmistakably that supremacy 
which has been tondly asserted to be the creation of the False 
Decretals, and of an ignorant age. Above all, we have him ap- 
pealing to Matt. xvi, 18, and John xxi, 15, just as his successors 
since have always done. But we cannot expect that it will have 
much weight with Anglicans. They have always known from 
Tertullian’s invective that St. Callistus and St. Stephen made 
this claim; a year ago they would have been quite sure that 
those Pontiffs would have been the first to do so; now they will 
be equally certain that it was an innovation of St. Victor's. Or 
they will say, with Dr. Lightfoot, that Victor was ‘‘a prelate of 
autocratic pretensions,” and thereby leave our chief argument 
unnoticed. Any one who can read Eusebius knows that St. 
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Victor's pretensions were autocratic indeed; our question is, 
Why were they allowed by the Church? Why, for instance, 
did St. Ir pectfully di de him from excommunicat- 
ing whole Churghes which were observing their ancient tradi- 
tions, and not merely treat him as an usurper Of authority, 
which, cn Anglican principles, he could never have possessed.” 








Now Dr. Harnack would be far from admitting such in- 
ferences. He treats the subject simply as an historical 
question. The germs of the papacy unquestionably go 
back to the third or second century; but the system is a 
gradual growth, and was not completed till 1870 in the 
dogma of papal infallibility. “‘ Rome was not built in a 
day.” Whether we date the beginning of the papacy from 
Stephen, 250, or from Callistus, 220, or from Victor, 200, 
makes very little difference; for the controversy betweep 
Protestantism and Romanism must ultimately be decided 
by the New Testament. 

1. The chief argument of Harnack is derived from the in- 
troductory sentence, in which the writer claims the leader- 
ship of the apostolate, or rather the apostolic leadership 
(ap stolatus ducatum), the vicarship of Christ (vicariam 
Domini sedem), and the power of the keys (potestatem 
solvendi and ligandi). From this he concludes that the 
tract proceeded from a bishop of Rome. 

The argument is somewhat weakened by the uncertainty 
of the text, which begins very abruptly and teems with 
variations in the manuscripts. The author, moreover, 
speaks mostly in the plural and in the name of all the 
bishops, to whom he assigns those prerogatives. He ap- 

plies the care of the sheep to all the bishops (c. 3), and not 
toPeter alone. He calls the apostle Paul “ procurator 
et vicarius Christi” (c. 10). Igaatius regards every bishop 
as the representative or vicar of Christ in his own congre- 
gation. Cyprian calls the bishop *‘ antistes Christi,” and 
says of the priest (sacerdos) that he “vice Christi vere 
fungitur” (Ep. Lxiii, 14). 

Bat it must be admitted that such high-sounding Jan- 
guage, with which the tract opens, comes more naturally 
from the mouth of a bishop of Rome than any other in the 
West. Those claims were certainly raised as early as the 

middle of the second century, and were conceded hy 
Cyprian of Carthage, who calls Rome the chair of St. Peter 
and the visible center of sacerdotal unity, altho he fell out 
afterward with Pope Stephen and resisted his authority. 

2. Several considerations point to Bishop Victer I as the 
probable author. He was hierarchical and papal enough 
to claim those prerogatives in a special sense for himself. 
All we know of him from Eusebius and Ireneus in the 
paschal controversy proves this. He even went so far as to 
threaten the independent Asian bishops with excommuni- 
cation, Jerome (*‘ De Vir. Illustr.,” c. 34) reports that he 
wrote some other little books (alia quedam opuscula) 
besides that on the paschal question, and he gives him the 
priority in time before Apollonius and Tertullian among 
the Latin writers of the Church (“‘De Vir. Il,,”’ c. 34 and 58), 
He also speaks in his Chronicle af mediocre volumes of 
Victor on religion (mediocria de religione volumina). 
He evidently had a low opinion of his books, whether we 
refer mediocrity to the style or the contents. 

3. Tae philological argument is at first sight fatal to 
Harnack’s hypothesis and points not to Roman but to 
North African origin of the tract. For the style, as al- 
ready remarked, is very ordinary and teems with provin- 
cialisms which characterize the rustic Latin of North Af- 
rica in the age of Tertullian and Cyprian. 

Professor Wolfflin urges this argument as conclusive 
against Harnack in a recent investigation published in the 

Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie, V, Heft 3, 4, pp. 487- 
499, Erlangen, 1888. I know this essay only from the notice 
of Harnack in the Theol. Literaturzeitung for January 
12th, 1889. Harnack speaks of it favorably, and admits 
that the text needs further emendations, but insists on his 

own view. . 

The only way to meet the philological objection is the 
fact that Victor was an African by birth, and therefore 
might usehis native dialect even in Rome. This fact rests 
on the authority of the ‘‘ Liber Pontificalis,” as edited by 
the Abbé Duchesne (Paris, 1884), p. 137, which in a biographi- 
cal sketch of Victor, calls him an African by nation (na- 
tione Afer, ex patre Felice. etc.), but says nothing of his 
writings except the one on the paschal controversy. 

It appears to us on a_ careful consideration 
that Dr. Harnack has proved his point as far as 
is possible in acase where direct evidence is wanting. The 
authorship of Victor is not only very probable, but almost 
certain. No Romar bishop before him could have written the 
tract ‘‘ De Aleatoribus”’; the bishop who immediately suc- 
ceeded him, Zephyrinus (202-218), was a weak and ignorant 

man under the control of Callistus. Callistus (218-223), 

formerly a slave, a bankrupt and convict (according to the 

Philosophumena of Hippolytus), was notoriously loose in 

discipline, caused the schism of Hippolytus, and would not 

have written a wholesale. condemnation of dice-playing, 
traces of which are found among the remains of the cata- 

combs, bearing his name. Of his successors from 223 to 251 

when Cornelius was elected, we know little or noth- 

ing. The severe moral tone of the tract would suit 
the anti-popes Hippolytus (c. 220) and Novatianus 

(c. 251) admirably; but Hippolytus wrote in Greek, 

and Novatian in excellent Latin, which fact puts 

them out of competition. Stephen was_ hierarchical 
enough to assume the high sounding titles of the tract, 
as we may infer from his conduct towards Cyprian of Car- 
thage, but he was probably a Roman, used to better Latin, 
and sympathized with the disciplinarian leniency and laxi- 
ty of Callistus in restoring the lapsed. Of the successors 
of Stephen there is no one for whom any argument in favor 
of his authorship would be urged. The result of Harnack's 
investigation has several important bearings on the history 
of Latin theology and the origin of the papacy. Among 
these are: 

1, That Latin theology in the Latin language began in 

Rome, not in North Africa as heretofore supposed. The 

oldest Roman bishops, as Clement, wrote in Greek, like the 

apostles, and even the Roman form of the Apostles’ Creed 


was originally Greek. Tertullian, who has been hitherto 
regarded as the first Latin author of the Church, wrote in 
both languages. The origin of Minucius Felix and his re- 
lationship to Tertullian are disputed. From the middle of 
the second century the Latin began to supersede the Greek 


in Rome as the official language of the popes. 

2. That the bishops of Rome claimed as early as the close 

of the second century to be the successors of St. Peter on 

the ground of Matt. xvi, 18 sq., and John xxi, 15-17, and as 

such exercised the right of addressing the whole Church in 

an authoritative tone. The Epistle of the Roman bishop 

Clement (95-100) was not an encyclical, but addressed to a 

single congregation in Corinth, and wasissued in the name 

of the Roman congregation rather than the Roman bishop. 

The tract of Victor would give some plausible foundation 

to the pseudo-Isidorian forgery which puts the papal sys- 
tem of the ninth century into the mouth of the oldest 
popes. 

8 That the first papal Encyclical, if we may so call it, ad- 
vocated the cause of morality, but connected with bigotry 
and intolerance; for Victor.insisted on ritual uniformity at 
the expense of Christian freedom and Christian charity, 
and incurred for his haughty presumption the severe re- 
buke of Eastern bishops and of Irenszeus of Lyons, the 
soundest Orthodox theologian oi the second century. The 
same emphatic protest was repeated by Cyprian, the typi- 
cal high-churchman of the third century, when Pope 
Stephen threatened the Africans with excommunication, 
and by Augustine anda general synod at Carthage when 
Pope Zosimus seemed to indorse the Pelagian heresy. The 
Oriental Church adheres to her independence to this day, 
and regards the claim of the papacy to universal suprem- 
acy over the Christian world as an anti-Christian assump- 
tion. And, strange to say, Gregory I, one of the best of 
Popes, virtually indorsed this view when he solemnly 
protested against the title cecumenical, or universal bish- 
op, and wished to be rather the servus servorum Dei. 

P. S. Since writing this article ou the authorship of the 
tract ‘‘ De Aleatoribus”’ or, as it should be called, ‘‘ Ad- 
versus Aleatores,” I haveseen two notices of Dr. Harnack’s 
hypothesis in Dr. Luthardt’s Theologisches Literatur-_ 
blatt, Leipzig, Nos. land V of the present year. The first 
by Professor Bonwetsch, of the University of Dorpat in 
Russia, fully approves of it. Thesecond notice by Hauss- 
leiter, of Erlangen, opposes it and agrees with Professor 
WoOlfflin, of Munich, that the tract was written in North 
Africa, after the middle of the third century. He assumes 
with W6lfflin that the anonymous writer shows acquaint- 
ance with Cyprian by the manner of quoting some Scrip- 
ture passages (Matt. xii, 32 and I Sam, ii, 25) apparently 
from Cyprian’s “ Testimonia” III, 28. But the passages 
are differently introduced, by Cyprian withthe formula: 
“In Evangelio secundum Mattheum,” and “ Item in 
Basilion prima;” by the author “* Adversus Aleatores” 
with the more indefinite and older sounding formula: 
“ In evangelie Dominus dicit,” and “‘ Et iterum prophe- 
ta dieit.’’” He might have found much support in Cyprian’s 
tract “‘ De Lapsis,” but shows no trace of acquaintance 
with it. The chief arguments of Harnack are not shaken. 
Dr Zahn (formerly at Erlangen, now at Leipzig) is like- 
wise of the opinion that the author was a Roman bishop, 
tho of tke third century (Geschichte des N. T. Kanons, I, 
1, p. 346 ) 
We learn that Dr. Miodonski is preparing a new critical 
edition of the tract ‘‘ Adversus Aleatores ” cn the basis of 
new manuscripts. Perhaps this edition will settle the 
question. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH TENTH. 
THE CHILDLIKE SPIRIT.— MARK Ix, 33-42. 


Notes.—‘ And they came to Capernaum.”’—The dis- 
pute probably occurred on the way from the Mount of 
Transfiguration to Capernaum. Christ’s rebuke was ut- 
tered in Peter’s house immediately after the scene about 
the tribute-money. ‘* Who was the greatest ?’’--It was 
a common Jewish view that there were to be distinc- 
tions of rank in the Messianic Kingdom of Heaven. High 
rank, thought the rabbis, would be conferred through 
much learning or merit; but favoritism was one sure 
way of commanding a high position. This dispute clearly 
turned in the jealous thought, Which were Christ’s favor- 
ites ? “And he took a little child.”’—The child was 
probably Peter’s,and was old enough to walk,for Mat- 
thew states that he was called. An untrustworthy tradi- 
tion makes this child the martyr Ignatius. “ We saw 
one casting out devils in thy nume.”—The fact that this 
man had entirely departed from the usual form of Jewish 
exorcism, and had used the name of Christ, shows how 
widely extended and real the belief in the puwer of Jesus 
was. Here is an unconscious tribute to the widespread rev- 
erence Jesus was heldin by many outside of the special 
circle of his disciples. He showed a right spirit which 
Christ respected.———‘“‘Cup of water.’’—The least trouble- 
some and the cheapest form of charity. “A great 
millstone were hanged about his neck.’’—Not the one 
turned by hand but the kind that is turned by an ass. 
This effective punishment was one inflicted by Augustus, 
and, according to Jerome, was actually practiced by the 
Romans in Galilee on some of the leadersin an insurrec- 
tion. 

Instruction.—When oneis in the wrong he generally 
knowsit. The disciples gave a good example of holding 
their tongues in shame when faced with their own sinful 
ambitions. The most eloquent confession of guilt is si- 
lence. 

Ambitiou makes many mistakes; but the queerest of all 
is tosuppose that youtruly compass your self-aggrandize- 
ment when you work for yourself alone. The more you do 
for others, the more they do for you. The more you do for 
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Its act is love, 
us if we would be taken in his arms. 


out of the succession. 
all weakness inthe magic name of Christ. That conditions 
the second stage of growth, the holy honor of receiving the 
spirit of the Father of Christ into our lives. 


= 


put it on the lowest plane, the best policy to follow out to ob- 
tain personal success is to spend one’s self utterly to make 
others great. Christ uttered a political as well as a spirit- 
ual truth when he rebuked the vain disciples. 


A Prince seems to have high rank and great privileges, 


but the servant is always in the presence of the King. 


The spirit of a childis trust. Its creed is dependence. 
This is the atmosphere we must carry with 


Note the stages of reception. Christ blots himself finally 
First we must act tenderly toward 


The spirit of exclusiveness seems to have invaded the 
heart of the gentle apostle John. It is easy to be intoler- 
ant toward other sects and methods of presenting truth. 
The question is, not how does a man follow Christ, but 


‘rather is he with Christ or not? Noman will speak evil of 


Jesus who honors him and tries toimitate him. A univer- 
sal feeling of cordial neutrality should exist between the 
more conventional Christians and those, who in their orig- 
inal and perhaps unsympathetic ways do work, however 
imperfectly, ‘in his name.”’ 

The scale of spiritual life can never be exactly balanced. 
Either right or wrong will prove the carrying weight. 
There are many who pretend to be spiritual neutrals 
and who sit on the fence of their superior critical pride. 
Such pretensions are invalid. Only the unintellectual are 
taken in. Christ has forever blasted the pet delusion that 
has taken hold of so many wavering hearts, that the unin- 
fluential middle course is honorable ground. 

To tempt the ductile young to sin is painted asa hopeless 
offense. To sneer at obedience to parents, to seduce chil- 
dren to lie, to steal, to drink, to obscenity of thought or 
expression, to irreverence, these are but few of the ways of 
fastening about one’s own neck the millstone of Divine 
wrath. 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 


BAINES, G. W., El Paso, Tex., resigns. 
BARDEEN, H. A., Russell, Kan., resigns. 


BRINSTED, C. W., Yankton, Dak., goes to a mission field 
in St. Paul, Minn. 


DOWLING, GrorGE T.. D.D., formerly of Cleveland, O., 
pt call to a Reformed (Dutch) ch., in Albany. 


SLOAN, W., H., called to First éh., Toledo, O 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


APPLEBEE, WARREN, Harwiebport, Mass., resigns. 
APTHORP, RurFus, Lyndon, II1., resigns. 

ATWOOD, LEwis P., accepts call to So. Dennis, Mass. 
CARRUTHERS, Joun C., No. Yarmouth, Me., resigns. 


CLARK, JAMEs B., Butte City, Montana, accepts call to 
Chewelah, W. T. 


CORY, IsAAc L., accepts call to Mankato, Minn. 
— JAMES, Pullman, W. T., called to Monticello, 


seer "aha GEORGE R., accepts call tc Stafford Springs 
Sonn, 


DICKSON, JAmeEs M., D.D., of the 34th Street Reformed 
ch., in New York City, accepts callto Pilgrim Congre- 
gational ch., Providence, R. I 


GRANGER, JouN L., Canton, Dak., resigns. 

HAMLIN, Walter 3. accepts call to Cameron, Mo. 

a P. W., Belchertown, inst. in Third ch., Fall River, 
ass. 


srs tae WILBUR C., Shabbona, accepts call to Decatur, 


MILLS, THORNTON A (Presbyterian). Asbury, N. J., called 
to Plymouth ch., Providence, 3 


’ PARSONS, Robert, Flat Rock, accepts call to Rockwood 
and Newport, Mich 


Poses, ELBERT S., Kent, Conn., calied to Bridgewater, 
ass. 


RICH, U. G., accepts call to Emington, Ill. 
SCHUYLER, C. H., accepts call to Petaluma, Cal. 
SMITH, C. Hupson, accepts call to Dorchester, Mass. 


SMITH, GeorGe H., Walnut Grove, Minn., accepts call to 
Wasbta, Ta. 


STEVENS, Moopy A., Saxonville, Mass., resigns. 

WARNER, WILMonD A., Hubbardton, Vt., resigns. 

WASHINGTON, A. G., ord. in Stephen, Minn. 

WESTERVELTD, WILLIAM D., Derver, Col., resigns to en- 
gage in missionary work at the Hawaiian Islands. 

—— WILLIAM H.,, accepts call to Sandwich, 

ass 

SHEPHERD, SAMUEL, inst. in Atlantic ch., St. Paul, 

Minn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROWNSON, M. A., removes from Camden, N. J., to De- 


troit, Mich. 


EELLS, JAMEs, Auburn Theological Ceniaaey, called to 
Saratoga Springs, » a 2 


HECKMAN, Geo. C., D.D., removes from Avondale, O., to 
ding, Penn. 


HARSHA, A. K., accepts call to Highland Park ch., Min- 
neapolis, Mion. 


LEA, RICHARD, Forty-third Street ch., Pittsburg, Penn., 


RICHARDSON, LEE H., Southern Presbyterian ch., inst+ 
in Trumanville, N.Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
COOKE, W. H., St. John’s Chapel, New York City, died 
last week, aged 53. 
DEGARMO, C. H., St. John’s, Toledo, O., resigns. 
7 PaGE, becomes rector St. Andrew’s, Baltimore, 
d. 


see > ian WALTER P., called to St. Peter’s, Poolesville, 


PARDEE, C. L., accepts call to Christ Ch., Stratford, 
Conn. 


WILLIAMS, G. M., St. George’s, Detroit, Mich., resigns. 
WILLIAMS, PELHAY, accepts rectorship St. Stephen’s, 





yourself, the less others feel disposed to lendahand. To 
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Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide usin the selection of works for 
Surther notice.) 


DR. LEWIS’S LATIN DICTIONARY.* 








In calling this important lexicon a 
** Dictionary for Schools,” Dr. Lewis has 
understated its range, which is wide 
enough to embrace the Latin authors gen- 
erally read in American colleges. Within 
these limits there has been brougbt to 
bear on the exccution of the work an 
amount of diligence, scholarly judgment 
and well-trained skill which are likely to 
supersede everything else of the kind in 
use and to make the lexicon within the 
lines imposed on it the reliable assistant 
of Latin students in American schools 
and colleges of all classes, except the most 
advanced, whether they derive assistance 
in reading the text, in studying the gram- 
mar, or in Latin composition. 

This Lexicon is, in no sense, an abridg- 
ment of the large ‘‘ Lewis and Short” re- 
vision of Andrews’s Freund, published in 
1879, and which has now been before the 
public long enough to be recognized as 
the most useful and convenient modern 
Latin-English lexicon. 

The present Dictionary is an original 
work on a definite plan of itsown, so that 
tho it is not an abridgment of the larger 
work it is restricted in scope to meet the 
requirements of school and college class- 
work and therefore notin the large sense 
a lexicon of the Latin language. Wemay 
regret that the list of authors represented 
in it is not wide enough to introduce 
Quintilian and Tacitus's *‘ Annals” and 
** Histories,” but it is only by such restric- 
tion that the characteristic usefulness of 
the lexicon has been made possible and 
special students of Catullus, Properlius, 
Tibullus, etc., have always the large 
‘* Lewis and Short” to turn to. 

Glancing at the technical execution of 
the lexicon we find that the marking of 
quarities has been carried farther than 
ever before; roots outside the language 
are omitted; close attention has been 
given to the construction and use of cur- 
rent phrases; proper names have been 
treated not so much on a scientific princi- 
ple as with reference to what the author 
considered the practical requirements of 
the students for whom the lexicon is 
made; names of places and persons and 
their derivative adjectives are treated 
very briefly, leaving the student tocollect 
fuller information from larger works, 
such topics as ‘‘government, trade, houses, 
money,time, military organization,dress,” 
etc., are written up more in detail. Syno- 
myms are nicely discriminated, in the 
verb-treatment peculiarities both syntact- 
ical construction and _ inflection are 
noted, and generally, within the limits of 


its plan, the Dictionary is full, accur- 
ate and clear in the _ exhibition 
of the facts of the language. We 
note, as an instance, that in Latin 


syntax the conjunction cum and the 
relative pronoun’ are _ pre-eminent, 
and here Dr. Lewis has done excel- 
lent work,a feature of which is the 
copious illustration by means of a welil- 
chosen array of examples printed with 
sufficient fullness to effect their purpose, 
i.e., to illustrate. A comparison of these 
monographs with the beggarly generali- 
ties found in White’s abridged dictionary 
will prove instructive. 

The pupil in writing Latin should be 
urged to refer continually to his diction- 
ary, so that by and by he will acquire a 
reliable amount of phraseological re- 
sources. The concrete is more easily re- 
tained by him than the abstract alone; capi- 
tis condemnare, Or quinquaginta talentis 
mulctare aliquem is more readily kept 
than the abstract statement of these 
habits of the language. 

Ina judicious manner Dr. Lewis has 
commented on the synonyms, and gener- 
ally, wherever it was possible, he has 
given in parentheses the words which may 
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be so considered. Thus the reader will 
find under merces ‘‘(ef. pretium, stipendi- 
um),” narro*‘(cf. memoro, nuntio, trado),” 
nemus ‘cf. saltus, silva, lucus),” nobilis 
‘“(ef. clara, insignis, inclutus, inlus- 
tris),” perfundo  “ (cf. umecto, asper- 
go, imbuo),” acceptus ‘(gratus).” Per- 
baps these cross-references, for which 
the real student is so grateful, might 
have been introduced even more exten- 
sively. In spelling Dr. Lewis following 
the historical school founded by H. Rit- 
schl adopts Brunbach’s rules. The j is, 
therefore, eliminated. Ad in compounds 
generally appears unassimilated:Adfectus, 
adficio, adfinis, adfirmo, adripio, adrogo, 
adsequor. Likewise two successive i’s 
are contracted into one: conicio, adi- 
cio. 

The differentiation of u and v, how- 
ever, is maintained, and wisely. Some 
recent editors, as Holder in his Cesar, 
have banished the vfrom their text en- 
tirely. Before c Dr. Lewis writes the as- 
similated form acc—accedo, etc. Holder 
(in his Ceesar) whose aim in this respect is 
to reproduce the oldest manuscripts with 
the utmost fidelity, reads adcederet once, 
all other cases of this verb: accedo. He 
reads adcelerat, adclivis, adcommodan- 
da, adcurrit, but accersitum, accidit, ac- 
cipio, accuratius, accommodatiora. 

A valuable appendix contains a “ table 
of roots,” where words of common ety- 
mology are placed together in groups, in 
the compilation of which Dr. Lewis has 
used a very great number, one may say 
fairly ali the best authorities available for 
such work, as Vanicek, Pott, Fick, Brug- 
mann, Osthoff, G. Meyer, Littré, Skeat. 
The teacher particularly will welcome 
these groups to build up a vocabulary 
of his own provided with tentacles of 
enduring tenacity. Someselections from 
the root cap will illustrate the usefulness 
of the work: capio, capax, captor, cap- 
tio, captius, capulus, capedo, caput, 
aucupor (aves capere), auceps, forceps, 
manceps, mancipium, municeps, par- 
ticeps, princeps, occupo, preacipuus. 

The derivation of Latin vocabulary is 
by no means as transparent and as clearly 
articulated as in Greek, and teachers even 
of ante-collegiate work will do well to in- 
troduce into the class-room the practice of 
teaching Latin derivation by copious il- 
lustration from this excellent Diction- 
ary. 

In conclusion we note a few minor 
matters. Atque, in Cesar and Hirtius at 
least, is the only form used before vowels; 
ac occurring before consonants only. 
The Aquilifer was probably not identical 
with the Primipilus, the first centurion of 
the legion. The Aquilifer in the famous 
work of Lindenschmit (Alterthimer 
unserer heidnischen Vorzeit,” I. Mainz, 
1858) lacks the distinctive symbol of the 
centurion’s office, viz., the vine-staff 
(vitis). No trace of such identification 
could be derived from Cesar or his con- 
tinuators. Cf. Tac. Annal I, 23. 

The translation given for adicere (s. v. 
p. 28) aggere ad munitiones adiecto (‘‘add, 
superadd” etc.) Cees. B. G. V. 9, F, is mis- 
leading. The Romans really constructed 
an inclined mound (siege-mound) up to 
‘* the fortifications” of the Britons. 

Praemia Avaricensia (s. v. Avaricensis, 
p. 109, Ces. B. G. VIL, 47, T) are not the 
‘* plunder of Avaricum,” but the prizes 
offered by Ceesar, VII, 27, 2: ‘‘iis, qui 
primi murum ascendissent, przmia pro- 
posuit.” 

The typographic execution of the book 
is all that could be desired. The group- 
ing of words and the type chosen for 
prominent words bring the right thing 
to the eye at once. The type reading has 
been done with such exceptional careful- 
ness that we have as yet heard of no er- 
rors. 

As a whole, the work is one of which 
American scholars may be proud and 
American students be thankful. It goes 
to the public with the universal prestige 
of having been accepted in advance by 
the Clarendon Press of Oxford, and 
adopted among their publications in 
place of a similar lexicon projected and 
begun by themselves. So far forth, it 
may be said to be published in England 
under the official patronage of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


Poems by Alexander Pushkin. Trans- 
lated from the Russian with Introduction 
and Notes byIvan Panin. (Cupples & Hurd, 
Boston. $2.00.) Mr. Ivan Panin, like most 
of his race when they deal with art, letters 
or economics, 1s a master hand in the use 
of the pudding stick. To enjoy hisstirring 
of the pot, it is necessary to prepare alittle 
in advance and take up his book in a placid 
hour; for the reader will be sure to have 
his idols abused and, to some extent, his 
vestal virgins. Mr. Panin is a bright in- 
stance of a class whose inspiration is high 
but impatient and who go about with the 
air of angels, ‘‘not understanded of the 
people,” and particularly obnoxious to the 


hard-headed class who have rational opin-. 


ions and indulge in criticism. The trace 
of oracular’ rhapsody which we noticed 
in Mr. Panin’s volume of apothegmatic 
“Thoughts” is not wholly invisible in the 
. editorial and introductory work done by 
him in connection with these selections from 
a poet who is placed by him, not without 
reason, at the head of Russian poets. The 
translation is a delightful piece of work 
done with taste, spirit, and a poet’s love 
and reverence for another poet’s work. 
We have never seen anything which car- 
ries on its face the appearance of bringing 
the reader so near the Russian poet as these 
literal word for word, metrical but un- 
rhymed translations. We congratulate 
Mr. Panin on the success of this bold exper- 
iment tho it resultsio an occasional bad 
lire as: 

** My heart’s serpents’ gnawing fangs ”; 
and 

“Sad I’m, Nina; my journey’s weary,” 
an unfortunate abbreviation which elimi- 
nates the emphatic word ‘‘Sad 1 am, Nina.” 
These defects hardly mar the beauty and 
finish of these translations; but they tell for 
rather more than the mixed metaphors he 
complains of in Shakespeare do, of which 
Hamlet’s “taking arms against a sea of 
troubles” is a well-worn example. Mr. 
Panin is certainly wide of the mark in 
characterizing the Anglo-Saxons as a race 
of talkers, and their literature as marked 
with the vice of rhetorical volubility. 
Shakespeare’s variations from grammar are 
often the bursts of genius, as in the famous 
lines known to every school-boy: 


**Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
more; 


Or close the wall up with our English dead.” 


There is nothing in the text for this “or” 
to refer to, but it is right nevertheless, and 
stands finely related to the alternative 
thought which is only suggested. Mr, Panin’s 
theory of poetry and the poet seems con- 
structed to fit these Pushkin lyrics, and is, 
in consequence, very limited, as Pushkin 
himselfis. It is substantially the self-ex- 
pression theory, which gets on well enough 
until we begin to inquire what there is in 
the poet or of him worth expression. The 
moment we do this we strike another and 
with all respect to Mr. Panin’s oracles, the 
higher and truer standard of creative im- 
agination. Mr. Panin shows uslittlefrom 
Pushkin. His verses are beautiful, and 

“really poetic. They are painfully subjec- 
tive, and, what is worse.the poet’s subjec- 
tivity is a kind of limitationwhich controls 
his whole treatment and way of looking at 
things. His Muse will not work withouta 
sensation to start it, and when he starts he 
never sings beyond his sensations. He is 
like a musician whose theme must be sup- 
plied to him. Once supplied he goes on 
musically, developing, evolving, creating 
with genuine musical genius; but he is not 
the musician of the highest type whose 
mind soars to the empyrean where themes 
themselves are created. The only essential 
difference between poets like Pushkin and 
poets like the English Crabbe, is in the 
things they sing of. The subjects vary. 
The method is the same. They are all 
bounded by a realistic circle. One is de- 
spairing Dutch genre,and the other despair- 
ing Russian genre. The burst into infinity 
and creative art is in neither of them. The 
poet who moves within the limitsof Nature 
will always be the poet of despair. The 
echoes of the Weltschmerz will be in his 
verse, and the Weltschmerz is the pain of 
the prisoner who has not found his way out 
beyond the world’s trouble into peace, or 
beyond the world’s doubt into hope. Push- 
kin is full of this limitation. The only theory 
of poetry which vindicates him is the subjec- 
tive self-expressionism of Mr. Panin’s eesay. 
Fortunately Nature receives a wider defi- 
nition in Shakespeare and in the English 
poets, and in doing so gives the models by 
which we must stand. 


Through the Heart of Asia. Gabriel 
Bonvalot. Translated from the French by 





C. B. Pitman, with 250 illustrations by 
Albert Pépin. (A.C. Armstrong & Son. 2 





vols, 8vo, $10.50.) M. Bonvalot is known 
tous by two volumes published some four 
years ago on Central Asia, describing a 
jourtey from Moscow across Siberia into 
Turkestan to Bokara and Samarcand 
and the region pvorth of the Oxus. 
This journey was wade in _ 1880-82. 
Three or four years later (there is a per- 
plexing indefiniteness in the dates given in 
this English translation), M. Bonvalot 
made another and more important journey 
tothe same region and beyond, the record 
of which is given to the public in the two 
vivacious and useful volumes before us. 
This second journey began at Batoum on 
the Black Sea and lay by Tiflis and Baku 
to Resbd on the Caspian, thence via 
Teheran, along the. northern limits of the 
Persian Salt Desert to Meshed, the Merv 
and Bokara to Samarcand. After consid- 
erable exploration to the south of Samar- 
cand M. Bonvalot again set off for Kokand 
and the remote eastern slopes of the Plateau 
de Pamir, whence he made his way through 
the tremendous passes of the Kara 
Koroum into the Punjab and Lahore. 
This is amemorable achievement, every step 
of whieh in some of its portions was beset 
with difficulty and danger and one in the 
course of which results were gather'd which 
add considerably to our knowledge of this 
part of Central Asia. The work abounds in 
vivid description, dramatic anecdote and 
chatty narrative, in all of which the French 
reputation for vivacity is well maintained. 
The grand and awfulscenery of the country 
istouched off with a picturesque pen, and 
the people are painted to the life. The vol- 
umes are crowded with spirited lithographic 
sketches which give the text a double illus- 
tration and greatly enhance its effect. Asto 
the political question involved in the game 
between Russia and England fcr the pos- 
session of the East so far as Afghanistan 
andthe tribes reached by this exploration 
are concerned, M. Bonvalot discovers pro- 
nounced Russian leanings. He thinks that 
England has allowed herself to drop,in the 
minds of these tribes, into the position of 
the nation with the resources of the endless 
purse while Russiais poor but has at her 
command no end of soldiers. He points out 
how this impression has been fostered by 
the mistakes which England has made, and 
that willing and eager as these tribes are 
to have their palms crossed with gold, 
itis an impression which must in the long 
run work for Russia. The reading merits 
of the volumes are great and we recom- 
mend them without hesitation as sure 
to furnish delightful entertainment to any 
company who takes them up for a series 
of readings. 


The LastVoyage. Annie Brassey. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London and New York. 
36.00.) Lady Brassey’s literary celebrity 
was won at a stroke by the publication 
of the diary kept by her during the eleven 
months’ cruise of the yacht “Sunbeam’’; 
and tho won by means of simple and natural 
merits, her artless way of impressing on her 
book as she wrote something of the charm 
of her own sweet, intelligent and fascinat- 
ing personality, had a great deal to do with 
it. Her husband, Sir Thomas Brassey, is 
an English Liberal, son of the great Rail- 
road Contractor of the same name, a peer 
since 1886, one of the Loids of Admiralty or 
Marine Secretary, and a writer on naval 
topics and on *‘Co-cperation’”’ and “* Work 
and Wages.” Lady Brassey died and was 
buried at sea in the course of a final voyage 
on the ‘“‘Sunbeam,’’ September 10th, 1887. 
The voyage had already extended from Eng- 
land to Bombay, around Ceylon to Ran- 
goon, down the Malacca peninsula to Sin- 
gapore, around the north and west shore of 
Borneo to Macassar, and around the whole 
coast of Australia by Torres Strait to Port 
Darwin on the north coast of Australia. It 
had brought her into connection with a 
great deal that was of the highest interest 
in connection with the natural scenery, the 
social and political life of these countries in 
the new civilization and education which 
were springing up among them and with 
the new Christianity, in which she felt the 
deep interest of a truly devout believer. 
The vclume is prepared for the press from 
Lady Brassey’s journals by the same person 
who was engaged in asimilar service for 
the Diary of the former cruise of the ‘‘ Sun- 
beam’”—M. A. Broome. The volume is 
printed handsomely and expensively and 
enriched with illustrations made from 
original drawings and photographs on the 
spot. It contains also the touching and 
really noble sketch of Lady Brassey’s life, 
written by Lord Brassey for his children a 
few days after her death and burial at sea. 
The volume is not unlike the former, and 
will no doubt attain even a wider reading 
than that did. Its best effect, however, will 
be to keep alive the memory of a woman 
who, by the breadth of her sympathies and 
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her endless and efficient co-operation in all 
sorts of benevolent enterprise, earned for 
herself a name worthy to be enrolled with 
those of Caroline Fry and Florence Nightin- 
gale. 


Lectures on the Augsburg Confession. 
By twenty-one Lutherau Divines. (Luther- 
an Publication Society. 8vo, 888 pp.) This 
volume is composed of twenty-one lectures 
on the same number of essential topics in 
the Augsburg Confession of the Lutheran 
Church, delivered in the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Evangelical Lutheran Cbureh, 
Gettysburg, Peon., on the Holman Foun- 
dation. These twenty-one lectures have 
grown out of a series of annual lectures, 
aud the volume comprises the entire series 
since the beginning in 1866. By the terms 
of the foundation each lecturer may select 
one, but only one, of the twenty-one doc- 
trinal articles of the Augsburg Confession, 
and no one article can be chosen twice until 
tbe whole series has been gone through and 
lectured upon in due course. This condi- 
tion having been complied with the course 
begins anew, and the first series is pub- 
lished in the volume before us. The turning 
of light from so many different quarters 
at once upon the illustration of one creed 
is a novel experiment, but one which, in the 
present case, has led to the publication of a 
solid review of the whole field which is 
characterized by the largest amount of va- 
riety combined with a substantial unity. 
The great questions of theology are dis- 
cussed in these twenty-one lectures by these 
twenty-one men with a great deal of free- 
dom and each man speaking from his own 
standpoint. The topic of one lecture some- 
times runs over into another, and the first 
lecturer is not responsible for what the sec- 
ond one says. If the only good that is to 
come from such discussions is a mechanical 
agreement as to form and phrase, any va- 
riations are to be deplored. If the great 
desideratum is, as we believe, intelligent, 
fair and competent discussion, this varia- 
tion is the best thing we can ask for. At 
all events, this is the liberal spirit of these 
lectures. We do not expect our readers to 
accept all the points of the Augsburg 
Confession. We donut accept them all our- 
selves ; but itis impossible to review aseries 
of larze, candid and able discussions like 
those contained in this volume without ob- 
taining deeper, truer and more satisfying 
views of divine truth, whatever one’s theol- 
ogy may be. The striking feature which 
runs through the whole series is the ¢ffect 
of modern opinion on ancient dogma and 
the respects in which and degree to which 
modern thought has thought beyond or 
around the old formulas. 


Ireland Under Coercion; The Diary of 
an American. William Henry Hurlbert. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75) This * Di- 
ary” has been published but a few months 
and the volume before us is asecond edi- 
tion. Whatever opinion we may form as to 
the justice of Mr. Hurlbert’s conelusions, it 
is gratifying to observe that the Irish Na- 
tional Committee are not able to put every- 
thing that is published in this country on 
the Irish question under their powerful 
censorship. Mr. Hurlbert’s observations 
lead him to what we should call a middle 
position. In the first place, he thinks that 
the agitation from which Ireland is suffer- 
ing is‘not by any means wholly of her own 
choosing but is forced upon her by inter- 
ested professional and outside agitatorsin 
this country and Australia. For the next 
point, he thinks that the agitation as now 
conducted is sweeping vhe island clean of 
anything like social or political conscience, 
and in this way pulling up the roots of self- 
government, It is doubtful whether this 
calamity isa new infliction. Itis an anti- 
social infirmity which has clung to the Celt 
in all ages and made it difficult to tame the 
Scotch Highlander until the Duke of Cum- 
berland laid him under the merciful rigor 
of his hard conclusions. For the third 


point Mr. Hurlbert says that the faults of | 


English rule are hardly worth discussing 
when thereis nothing in the Nationalists to 
lead us to believe that if Ireland were turned 
over to them to-morrow they could govern 
it in a way that would be recognized as an- 
Swering the ends of civil government by 
any community in the world, and that the 
whole agitation to make the government of 
the island by England impossible has re- 
sultedio making it impossible for anybody 
at all to governit in acivilized way. The 
outcry against coercion isin nine-tenths of 
the cases an outcry against the enforcement 
of necessary civil law, and as to the eviction 
of tenants Mr. Hurlbert says that American 
courts and Irish-American juries every day 
in the yearturn out people tor non-payment 
of a quarter’s rent, whoin Ireland would be 
allowed to run with the graceof a twelve- 
months’ delay totheir reckoning. A positive- 


ly dull book about Ireland is something we 
have never yet seen achieved, and when a 
subject like this gets into the handsof a 
writer like Mr. Hurlbert it is to be ex- 
pected that the feathers will fly. 


George Maxwell Gordon; The Pilgrim 
Missionary of the Punjab. A History of 
his Life and Work, 1839-1880. The Rev. 
Arthur Lewis, M.A. (J. B. Young & Co. 
$2.00.) George Maxwell Gordon was one of 
those Christian workers who begin by 
dying to themselves and the world and ef- 
facing themselves so wholly from view that 
it is difficult even for the eye of love to fol- 
low them and bring forth their work to 
light. In himself he was a highly engaging 
man. A Cambridge M.A., noted for physi- 
cal strength, related tothe Duke of Gordon, 
with high family connections, with a good 
property of his own and prospects of pro- 
motion inthe English “hurch, he laid all 
down, became a volunteer missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society, where he paid 
his own expenses, lived the life of a Car- 
melite for Christ’s sake, preached the Gos- 
pel as he could and where he could, wore 
himself out in attempts tw relieve the Per- 
sian famine of 1871-72, and at last died of a 
mortal gun-wound received in a desperate 
attempt to bringin some wounded men in 
the Afghan war in 1880. The tendency of 
Gordon’s mind was toward the Fakir style of 
missionary. At last he became little more 
than the barefooted friar. He had accepted 
literally the words of Christ in Matthew, 
and realized the Indian ideal of the holy 
man. This is not the type of missionary 
which has been generally approved by the 
missionary societies, nor such as the sober 
judgment of those who have had the most ex- 
perience in Indian missions have approved. 
It is, however, the type of pilgrim mission- 
ary which Canon Taylor has seemed to hold 
up partly for imitation and partly as an 
example to give point to his strictures on 
missions in general. The comparative re- 
sulisof Gordon’s method viewed in this rela- 
tion throw light on the important question 
of the best method of conducting mission 
work in India. On this point Gordon’s bi- 
ographer has to confess failure—not abso- 
lute failure, but relative, as compared with 
what might have been made of so much 
expenditure. It was a noble life and did 
not lose its reward. It took effect here and 
there and scattered seed beside many 
waters. Butit has not told, as it should, 
on the systematic evangelization of India. 
Still the volume is, as we have said above, 
both delightful and inspiring, all the more 
for being so wholly out of the ordinary 
line. 


Sonnenschein’s. Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion. Alfred Ewen Fletcher. (C.W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse. $3.75.) This is an English work 
bearing the imprimatur of the American 
publisher, and meets a long-felt need 
among books for ready reference. It has 
been prepared under the general editor’s 
direction on the co-operative plan, witha 
strong and full corps of competent but 
strictly Eoglish collaborators. The work 
is done on an English basis, which, how- 
ever, is broad enough to bring in topics of 
continental interest, and to some extent of 
American interest. The work is, however, 
meager inthe treatment of American top 
ics; but as these are treated better in works 
easily accessible, it is no great loss and the 
more space remains for topics as to which 
it is more difficult for an American to 
gather accurate information. It is not easy 
to classify the mass of knowledge that 
should be brought together in systematic 
form in such a work as this. It is not in- 
tended to be an exhaustive work, but to 
meet the needs of persons who take an in- 
terest in educational questions and of 
teachers in Elementary, Secondary and 
Higher schools. Topics are treated with 
summary brevity. The department of ped 
agogic biography might of itself easily fill 
the entire volume, and has had to be cut 
down to the lowest limits which would 
suffice for a satisfactory exhibition of the 
main, features of pedagogic history. Our 
examination shows that in general the sub- 
jects treated have been selected on a prac- 
tical rather than a theoretic principle. In 
general subjects appear to have been com- 
mitted to writers who have a friendly in- 
terest in them, as, for example, the Tonic- 
Sol-Fa. The general standpoint and tone 
of the work is progressive, both as to meth- 
od and theory. It makes an octavo of 562 
close printed pages, in good type, and con- 
tains for its last but not least merit a ‘‘Se- 
lect and Systematic Bibliography of Peda- 
gogy,”’ by William Swan Sonnenschein. 

Outlines of a New Science. E. J. Don- 
nell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) This 
treatise comes evidently from a man capa- 
ble of thinking deeply and boldly into the 





subject of social and economic seience, but 








is too brief for the most satisfactory ex- 
pression of his ideas. The object of the 
author is to throw out some hints for the 
formation of anew social economics. He 
discards the notion that the standard of 
value is the amount of labor employed in 
production and asserts that Exchangeabil- 
ity is the supreme law of value. We sus- 
pect that a close examination will discover 
in this verbal metamorphosis the features 
of our familiar friends Demand and Supply. 
He holds that social science has its basis 
in the psychology of the human mind, and 
that while its law is a law of freedom yet 
that the impulse which draws men together 
is such that if they are prevented from 
friendly commerce they will come together 
in destructive antagonisms and that all 
history is the record of such struggles for 
ascendency between militaryism on the one 
side and free commerce on the other. He 
asserts that the moral element cannot be 
dissociated from economics; that politcal 
economy is based on value; that economic 
value has its origin in exchangeability, 
and that excbangeability is the scource of 
wealth and the creator of productive indvus- 
try. The author makes a distinction be- 
tween ‘* time wages’’ and “‘ labor wages,” 
by which he means day’s wages and piece 
wages. He asserts that the great variation 
in wages is in “time wages,’”’ and that 
where wages are tested by what the labor 
they pay for has produced they are the 
lowest in the world. He concludes that *‘ of 
the united product of capital and labor, the 
percentage paid to wage earners in the 
United States is smaller than in any coun- 
try in Europe,” and that “ in whatever in- 
dustry the natural standard of time wages 
is highest there labor is cheapest.” The 
bearing of these positions on the protective 
theory is obvious. 


The Christian Doctrine of God. James 
S. Candlish, D.D. (Drs. Dods and White’s 
‘* Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private 
Students.” Scribner & Welford. 7% cents,) 
The high plane of scholarship and efficient 
editing on which the other numbers of this 
series stand sill give Dr. Candlish’s 
**Christian Doctrine of God’’ a favorable 
introduction. We agree with Protessor 
Candlish that nothing is more needed at this 
moment in English theology than a hand- 
book, such as the Germans have in Dr. Hase’s 
Hutterus Redivivus. Professor Candlish 
appears to have had some such a model 
before his mind in attempting the present 
manual; bit it is not an English Hutterus 
Redivivus, longo intervaltlo. Since De 
Wette died no man on earth could pack so 
much meaning into a few words as Dr. 
Hase ; and no man who did not have a dis- 
tinct genius for doing it could pack his page 
as he did and expect any one to read it. We 
cannot be disappointed that the present 
manual is not a Hutterus Redivivus. lt 
is, however, a succinct and popular manuai 
as far as it goes. It might be more cun- 
densed than it is, tho possibly not without 
some loss of perspicuity. It is written up 
to the present condition of theological spec- 
ulation, and will furnish the student very 
useful suggestions as to the best way of 
meeting the modern phases of doubt. The 
relations between science and theology are 
very carefully thought out, and the whole 
doctrine of theism is placed upon a rational 
basis both as to the nature of the Divine 
Being in his relation to creation and in his 
relation to providence and revelation. We 
take it that the present number is but an 
introduction, and that it will be followed 
by other numbers which will cover the 
whole ground of Christian theology; and 
we would take occasion to predict in ad- 
vance that the nearer they come to Dr. 
Hase’s model the more successful they will 
be. 


The History and Teachings of the Early 
Church as a Basis for the Reunion of 
Christendom, (E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
$1.25.) This isaseries of Lectures under 
the auspices of the Church Club, in Christ 
Church in this city, delivered for the pur- 
pose of “promoting the spread of sound 
Church doctrine and building up a robust 
churchmanship among the people,’’ which 
is the declared end of the Club’s combined 
endeavor. These Lectures are five in num- 
ber, one each by Bishop Coxe, the Rev. 
Thomas Richey, D.D., the Rev. J. F. Gar- 
rison, D.D., the Rev. John H. Egar, D.D., 
and Bishop Seymour. They are manly and 
outspoken in tone, but, so far as we can see, 
the basis for union with other churches 
proposed in them is that of Athanasius 
contra mundum.——-- Polished Stones 
and Sharpened Arrows, by C. W. Bibb 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), is, in plan and 
title, an imitation of Spurgeon’s “‘ Feathers 
for Arrows.” It eontains a collection of 
Scripture passages arranged under twenty- 
four different topics, and each illustrated 





in the Spurgeon manner with telling, in- 
structive anecdotes. Thecollection is much 
fuller than Spurgeon’s, and is a collec- 
tion of originalillustrations made and ar- 
ranged by the, author himself. The 
Gospel According to St. Paul. The Rev. 
J. Oswald Dykes, DD. (Robert Carter & 
Brothers. $1.75.) This noble volume 
makes one in the series of ‘* Nisbet’s Theo- 
logical Library.” It is neither expository 
in its character nor theological, and aims 
atthe exploitation of no novelties in the 
Apostle’s text. Dr. Dykes’s aim is to re- 
state in the language of the peopis the solid 
points pressed by St. Paul into the first eight 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. It 
is a strong and useful book, about one- 
half of which was published some time ago 
in the Homiletic Magazine, and has been 
revised for publication in this new and per- 
manent form. 





Appletons’ Cyclopedia ot American 
Biography. Vol. VI. James Grant Wil- 
son and John Fiske. Considering the ex- 
tent of this work and the fullness and accnu- 
racy of the writing done in it,its completion 
in the short period which has elapsed since 
the publication of Vol. I in 1887 must be re- 
garded as a literary achievement of the first 
magnitude. The articles are brief without 
being curt and contain the condensed facts 
as developed by the latest and best study. 
As fair specimen examples we name the 
article in Volume VI, on Gen. James Wil- 
kinson and invite our readers to compare it 
with any brief history of that unblushing 
hero. Volume VI completes the main work 
and contains in addition the brief suppie- 
ment of less than forty pages whose brevity 
is the best index of the enterprising rate of 
speed at which the work has been hurried 
forward. We find in this supplement an 
article on the President-elect Benjamin 
Harrison, omitted in the ordinary course of 
the work but made necessary by the result 
of the election last autumn. The most im- 
portant supplementary addition is the 
Index, which being an index of subjects 
coveringthe whole volume, is a very great 
addition to the general usableness of the 
work and the convenience of readers who 
wish to know what there may be scattered 
through the whole work on any given topic. 
It has always been noted that the last frac- 
tions of the alphabet turn out richin names 
for the roll of fame. This proves true in 
the present case, as we have in this closing 
volume Washington, Webster, Winthrop, 
Whitney, Whitefield, Van Buren, Tyler. 
Taylor, ete. The engraved portraits are in 
geuveral excellent, especially those of Van 
Buren and of General Thomas. 


Dr. Alwah Hovey’s American Commen- 
tary on the New Testament. The Epistles 
of James, by Edwin T. Winckler, D.D. 
The Epistles of Peter and The Epistle of 
Jude, by N. M. Williams, D.D. The Epis- 
tles of John, by Henry A. Sawtelle, D.D 
(American Baptist Publication Society.) 
We have commended to our readers the 
previous numbers of this compact and ex- 
cellent popular commentary. The volume 
before us, tho done by different hands, is 
done in the same method. The general po- 
sition of the editors is conservative, but 
scholarly and intelligent. Learned discus- 
sion, and discussion that only concerns 
scholarly points, is avoided. So far as our 
examinaticn goesit isa commentary of em- 
inent good sense and eminent brevity and 
pith. We note some interpretations that 
smack to us of denominational prejudice, 
as, forexample, in the translation of I John, 
v. 6. This is he that came by water and blood 
even Jesus Christ; nor by water only, but 
by water and blood. “By water.’’in the 
last phrase which is translated ‘‘ with wa- 
ter” in the Revision is translated “in 
water ” by our author, who thus repudiates 
the instrumental rendering of év and as he 
must translate the same word alike in both 
cases of its occurrence this rendering would 
require the apostle to assert that Christ 
came not only baptismally immersed in 
water but immersed in blocd! We note oc- 
casional examples of apparent inaccuracy, 
as on page 61, wherethe Revised English 
Bible is said to translate évéoryxev, IT Thess. 
ii, 2, were close at hand. The Revised 
translation reads is now present. 


Report of the Centenary Conference on 
the Protestant Missions of the World, 
held in Exeter Hall, London (June 9th- 
19th, 1888). The Rev. James Johnston, Sec- 
retary of the Conference. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell.. $2.00.) This report, in two volumes 
octavo, crowded with matter, is more than 
an indication of the progress which has 
been made in the last fifty years toward 
realizing the ideal of a Catholic Christen- 
dom. The delegations represented all quar- 
ters of the globe and ali phases of evangeli- 





cal Protestant Christianity. Sessions were 
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held for ten days in succession, and the pa- 
pers read, the addresses made, and the dis- 
cussions bring together the surprising 
amount of matter which is published in 
these two volumes prepared by the general 
secretary of the Conference, and which are 
as near an approach as can be to “ a pano- 
ramic view ’’ of missions and the mission 
work all over the world. The number of 
speakers and witnessss introduced to speak 
out of their own knowledge is wholly un- 
precedented. Among the subjects discussed 
will be found some in which the public have 
of tate had new and growing interest, such 
as * The Increase and Influence of Islam.”’ 
“ Ruddhism and other Heathen Systems,”’ 
“The Missions of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” “‘ The State of the World a Hun- 
dred Years ago and now, as regards the 
the Prospects of Foreign Missions,” etc. 
We can think of nothing fresher, fuller or 
more inspiring on the recent and present 
facts and phases of the subject to commend 
to our readers. 

Scientific Religion; or, Higher Possibili- 
ties of Life and Practice through the Ope- 
ration of Natural Forces. Laurence Oli- 
phant. With an appendix by a clergyman 
of the Church of England. (Charles A. 
Wenborne: Buffalo. Authorized American 
Edition. $2.50.) The publication of this 
volume is not the first indication of an un- 
sound judgment that may be quoted against 
I.aurence Oliphant. In 1854, at the age of 
twenty-five, unable to resist the blandish- 
ments of Pierre Soulé, he joined a filibuster- 
ing expedition to reinforce Walkerin Nicar- 
augua, but fortunately was saved from 
himself by the act of the British Com- 
mander at San Juan, who put him in arrest 
on board his ship. Later in life he fell into 
the more permanent arrest of the fascinat- 
ing woman who became his wife and led 
him to resign his seat in the British Parlia- 
ment of 1865-68 to join the Spirictualistic 
Brotherhood of the New Life, at Portland in 
this state, of which he afterward became 
the director. This volume is the outcome 
of the illusive confusion to which he then 
devoted his life. It is a volume with which 
we find it wholly impossible to deal. It 
runs on a different basis of rationality, from 
ours on grotesque and incongruous concep- 
tions, on definitions which mean nothing to 
us, and it invites us into a jungle where 
neither the splendid plumage of a few birds 
of paradise flitting across the scene nor the 
tropical exuberance of the foliage persuade 
us that there is anything more than a 
jungle to explore. 

The Chief Things: or ,Church Doctrine 
for the People. Rev. A. W. Snyder. 
(Thomas Whittaker. $1.0U.) We have a 
great sympathy with every attempt to put 
the substance of the Gospel in a plain 
form before the people and can pardon the 
man whosucceeds in this main point a good 
deal of High Church superfiuity. Mr. Sny- 
der’s Church Doctrine is the plain, common 
sense of the matter put into few words and 
pressed home with an eye tothe main office 
of divine truth in the redemption of men. 
On Behalf of Belief. Sermons 
Preached in St. Paul’s, London. By the 
Rev. H. S. Holland, Canon and Precentor. 
(Thomas Whittaker. 75 cts.) This is a vol- 
ume of thoughtful sermons on the Resur- 
rection, the Church and Human Nature. 
They are suggestive and lie in the line of 
the best recent thought. 





Christ and the Controversies of Christen- 
dom, The Rev. R. W. Dale, A.M. [sic.] We 
name this book, which has just come to us 
from Thomas Whittaker, with no date on 
titlepage or preface,as an example of the vic- 
ious babit of publishing books in this way. It 
isan excellent treatise, but was first pub- 
lished on the eve of the assembling of the 
Ecumenic Council at Rome and while the au- 
thor was the plain Rev. R. W. Dale, 
A.M., of the title-page of this volume. He 
has since been in this country, delivered a 
course of lectures at Yale, received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from Yale and 
that of Doctor of Laws from Glasgow. All 
of this confusion would bave heen avoided, 
and a very excellent, thoughtful and lib 
eral treatise put in its right relations with 
the public by a frank statement or a simple 
date at the end of the preface. 


The Life of Sir Robert Peel, by T. C. 
Montague (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 75 cents), forms the most recent 
number of the interesting ‘‘ International 
Statesmen Series,”’ edited by Lloyd C. isan- 
ders. - Charles George Gordon. By Col. 
Sir William F. Butler. (Macmillan & Co. 
60 cents.) This latest Life of General Gor- 
don is the ** English Men of Action” Series. 
it is a straightforward narrative, written in 
entire sympathy with those views of life 
and principles of character which made 
Gordon great, and is a volume as to which 
20 reader can go amiss. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


“A LITTLE Journey in the World” is 
the title of Charles Dudley Warner’s new 
serial which will begin in the April num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine. 





..Altho the privilege of reprinting in 
book form the series of papers on ‘“‘ Authors 
at Home’’ which appeared in The Critic 
was requested by a number of publishing 
houses, it was the fortune of Cassell & Com. 
pany to secure it. These publishers intend 
to issue three different editions of this 
agreeable collection of papers, one espe- 
cially, a de luxe affair, intended for ‘‘extra 
illustrating” with portraits, etc. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons havein prepara- 
tion atranslation, by Miss Ruth Putnam 
and Mr. Alexander Arbuthnot, of the 
‘* Histoire de la Participation de la France 
a l’Etablissement des Etats-Unis d’Amé- 
rique,’’ by Hepvri Doniol. The edition will 
probably be alimited one. They have also 
ip press a work by Theodore Roosevelt, on 
the early history of our Western territory, 
entitled ‘‘ The Winning of the West and 
Southwest,’’ from the Alleghenies to the 
Mississippi. 


..Cupples & Hurd, Boston, will publish 
immediately a third edition of ‘ Life’s 
Problems—Here and Hereafter.’’ The au- 
thor’s name, the Rev. George Truesdale 
Flanders, will be affixed to the new edition. 
Dr. Flanders is a New Bedford divine; and 
in his discussion of the greatest of all prob- 
lems—‘“‘If a man die shall he live again?”’— 
aims to show howto reach a restful faith 
through the maze of modern skepticism. 
One of the merits of the book is its non- 
sectarian character. 


..Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon 
publish ‘Home Gymnastics for the Well 
and the Sick: Directions how to Preserve 
and Inorease Health; also how to Over- 
come Conditions of Il] Health by Simple 
Movements of the Body, adapted to all 
Ages and both Sexes.”’ It is edited by Dr. 
E. Angerstein, superintendent of the Gym- 
nasiums of the City of Berlin, and G. Eckler, 
head teacher of the Royal Institution for 
educating teachers of Gymnastics, trans- 
lated from the eighth German edition by 
Mr. Berthold Schlesinger, of Boston. It is 
furnished with illustrations. 


....After much labor and especially pains 
as to accuracy, the new one volume edition 
of the Bible in Hebrew and Greek, edited 
by Prof. C. S. Beardslee, of Harvard Theo- 
logical Seminary, is about to be issued. 
The work consists of the Hebrew Bible of 
Letteris and the text of the Greek New Tes- 
tament of Westcott and Hort. It is nota 
reprint, but the original sheets of the two 
books as publithed respectively by Tro- 
witzsch & Son of Berlin, and Macmillan & 
©o., of London, bound in one volume, and 
offered in convenient form for reference and 
study. Orders for it (the edition is limited) 
should be addressed to Elwood G. Tewks- 
bury at the Seminary. 


..D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, are 
issuing a series of texts, selected from the 
best German and Freuch writers, in inex- 
pensive editions. Each volume is selected 
by a well-known scholar and many of them 
contain introductions and notes. To the 
twenty German and French texts of their 
list, they have just added, by purchase of 
C.H. Kilborn, ‘** The Story of Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves”; ‘‘Der Zwerg Nase’’; 
‘*Marchen von Wilhelm Hauff’’; Chamis- 
so’s ‘‘Peter Schlemihl’’: Heine’s ‘‘Die Harz- 
reise”; ‘‘Choix d’Extraits de Daudet’’; 
Souvestre’s ‘‘Confessions d’un Ouvrier.”’ 
They will add to the above this week Sou- 
vestre’s “‘Confessious d’un Ouvrier,’’ edited 
by Prof. O. B. Super, and ‘“‘ Jeanne D’Arc,”’ 
edited by Barrére. 





BOOKS OF THI THE WEEE. 


The Lord and the Leper, and Other Sermons 
Preached in 1288 . H. Spurgeon, of Lon- 
don. 784x5, pp. So ‘ee York: Robert Car- 
CRE Bis doc cnddcccccdssiccnchane desbsecstecene $10 

The Painter of Parma; or, the Magic of a Mas- 
terpiece. An Italian dtory of Love, Mystery 
and Adventure. By Sy! lvanus Cobb, Jr. 74d 
x:5¢, pp. 249. New York: Cassell & Co........ 0 59 

Broken Lives. By Cyru ras, af) McNutt. 734x444, 
pp. 18. Chicago, I1l.: 8S. Denison.......... 

The Forum. Edited by ous S. Metcalf. 
Volume Vi, ¥x6, pp. 6yt. — York. The 
Forum Publishing Tntcsccnbeie cahdebeccadees 

Teacher’s Handbook of Arithmetic. By G. 
xeaees. 744x454. pp. vil, 68. Boston: olsn & 


A Strange} Manuscript Found in a capper Cylin- 
der. With Illustrations by Gil —_ 
axsle. Di pp. villi, 2%. New York: Marper & 
PPOs bs ccecccccvccesccccnctecsecececece 0% 
Glimpses of Great Fields. By J. A. Hall, A. M. 
q pp. 229. Boston: D. Lothrop Co........ 12% 
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Fateh Annual! Report of the Superintend- 

of the Insurance Department of the 
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Insurance. 9%<¢x6, pp. xcv. 488. depo 
N. Y.: James B. Lyon, State Printe 

Doaqperets * _Permetene, p2 Onasietes M. 

New York: 


hovsvinesS 
A History of te ‘Gighteenth Century Litera- 
ture. (1660-17:0.) By Edmund Gosse, M.A. 
784x5¢, pp. viii. ‘ae The same...............+ 1% 
Process for Committing to Memory the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism. For use in Sab- 
bath Schools and Familics. By James R. 
Boye. D.D. 6x4, pp. vi, 9%. Philadelphia: 
Presbyte ian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath, School Work........ Se coghitiderotdses 
tor and Sewing. Songs and Recitations 
fms mg and Mission Schools. Edited 
. Romer. At pp. 65. New York: 
we g FN PP Uewicaptvecedsduasedecs 
The Poets of the Church. ry Series of Biograph- 
ical Sketches of Hymn Prmere. With notes 





on their Hymns. By Edwin F. Hattield, 
-D. 9x6. pp. vir, 719. i York: Anson D: 
WUE PEO onc5ccchcacscceosncasscocece 150 


Questions of the Day, No. LVIT. The Planta- 
ion Negroas a Freeman. Observations of 
View inlay" omen and apa ts ) 
be A. Bruce. 8x pp. ix, 
262. New Y: York. OP Putmen's boss boaseces 125 
ouameies asa Duty and asa Career. By Moor- 
field Storey. 8x54, pp. 53. Thesame........ 0 25 
Verse ard Prose Writings of Mary Lee Demar- 
est. Gathered and publishe a Ly! hus- 
band. 7x5, pp. vi, 4¢4. Passaic, N. J.: Passaic 
Daily NewS OMCe.........ccccc-cece seccencecee 100 
First and Fundamental Trutbs Being a treat- 
ise on Metaphysics. By James McCosh.U.D.. 
LL.D. Litt. D. si¢x D. x. 338. New 
York: ‘Charles Scribner's Sons................ 2 00 
nae Traits, an a5 —4 in Comparative 
C. Brownell. 744x434, pp. 


Political History Since 1815. (Excluding the 
United States.) A Syllabus of Lectures 
Bropared for use in the Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology, By Charles H. 
Levermore. Ph. Davis h. Dewey, 

D. 9¢x6, pp. viii, ie. Boston: W. J. Scho- 

A Woman of Honor. By H Bunner. 7x4, 
pp. iv, 236. Boston: Tieknor & GID, cde cceracoos 050 

A Daughter of Eve. Ry the Author of “The 
~~ of Margaret Kent.” &x5,pp. 447. The 
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A Lent in Earnest: or, Sober Thoughts for 
Solemn Days. By Lucv Ellen Guernsey. 
4x5, pp. 168. New York: Thomas Whitta- 
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A } oe 8 spectal of the Gothic Lan- 
guage. With aspecia peterence tothe Eng- 
lish Language. Baly, Ph.D. With 
a preface by Prof. Coo A. March. LL.D. 
Sixth Part. 1x4. pv. 221-384. New York: 
B. Westerman & C 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Boston Monday Lectureship. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


J OSEPH COOK, 
Romanism and the Public Schools, 


WITH PRELUDES ON LEADING REFORMS. 








The Boston Monday Lectures for 1889 will be pub- 
y sg exclusively in the new Reform Moathly. Our 
. ($2.50 a year; $2.00 to asian cetmate and Students.) 


OUR DAY PUBLISHING co., 


28 Beacon Street, Boston, 


DR. HAYGOOD'S NEW BOOK, 


“PLEAS FOR PROGRESS,” Glecunces 
Negro Education and Negro Citizenship, Prison Ke- 
form, Prohib.ti» 2. sae kindred topics. Price, $1.00, 
postage vaia. Add 

A. G. MA YGOOD, Jr., Decatur, Ga, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG 50C, 


100 Beautiful Photo-Lithographs of all the points 
of interest on the Battlefield, Monuments, etc.. with 
Guide Book and Map, Sent postpaid onreceipt ‘of 58e. 
Address Gettysburg Novelty Worus,Gettysburg 
Pa. Catalogue of Photographic Views on application. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


HE AMERICAN BOOK OF CHURCH 
Services. With Selections for Re- 
sponsive Reading, and full Orders of 
Service for the Celebration of Matri- 
mony, and for Funerals and Other 
Occasional Ministrations; also an 
ample list of Selections of Sacred 
Music with References for the guid- 
ance of Pastors and Choristers. Ar- 
ranged by Rev. EDWARD HUNGER- 
FORD. 16mo, $1.25. 


QUAKER GIRL OF NANTUCKET. 
By MARY CATHERINE LEE. 16mo, 
tastefully bourd, $1.25. 


An engaging story of an island which pc ssesses re- 
markable historical and local iaterest. 


 ppamantne ROME IN THE LIGHT OF 

Recent Discoveries. By RODOLFO 

LANCIANI, Professor of Archeology 

in the University of Rome. With 

100 illustrations. 8vo, tastefully 
bound, 36.00. 

BE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERI- 
can History, 1783-1789. By JOHN 
FIsKE. Crown 8vo, #2 00. 

Anadmirable book.—New York Times. 
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exponent of ali that is best in American litera- 
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Comments on Canada. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Frontispiece 
Portrait of the Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Prime-Minister of the Dominion of Canada; 


Motley’s Letters. 
By GEURGE WILLIAM CURTIS; 


Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. Part III; 


Norway and its People. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Illustrated by T. DE 
THULSTRUP and H. W. RANGER. Second Paper; 


A New Arabian Night. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Short Story; 


The Origin of Celestial Species. 
By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., Cor. Ins. France. 
lilustrated ; 


One Story is Good till Another is 
Told. 
By BRANDER MAITHEWS and GEORGE H. JESSOP; 


New Vienna. 
By CURT VON ZeLAv. Fourteen Illustrations ; 


Slowtopp’s Confession. Short Story. 
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Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
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Bryce Sees Them. 
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Literary Notes. By LAURENCE HUTTON. 


Harper’s Periodicals, 


Four wonderful periodicals. They are some- 
thing for Americans to be grateyul for and to 
be proud of.—N. Y. Sun. 





Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.. ........... Postage free.$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY......... «2... > 400 
WARPEIWS BABAR, .6.; 0050600000000 “ 400 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE....... * 200 


Booksellers and Postmaster: usually receive Subserip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Urder or Draft. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with 
the current number. 





S@"HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent 
by mail on receipt of ‘Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JUST ISSUED 
BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION AND 
SABBATH SCHOOL WORK. 
New Ecition of 
Process for Committing to Memoryethe 
Westminster Shorter Catechism 
for use in Sabbath Schools and Families. 
By Rev. JAMES R. BOYD, D.D. 
mo, Paper Cover. Price 10 cents. 
ALSO 
Reduction in Price 
of the larger work by the same author on 





From 60 to 50 cents. 
Address Orders to 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York, 





~ Lb pate shington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
all papers, 


or any of the Depositories or Booksellers represent 
ing the Board. ” 4 





The Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
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Longmans, Green & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Lady Brassey's Last Journals. 


THE LAST VOYAGE TO INDIA AND 
AUSTRALIA IN THE “SUNBEAM.” 


By the late Lady Brassey. With Charts and Maps 
and 40 MMustrations in monotone (20 full-page), and 
peott 200 iliustrations in the text from drawings 

by &. T. Pritchett. Royal 8vo, ‘Sloth, $-. 


COLLOQUIES rn PREACHING. 


By the Rev. H. Twells, M.A.. Hon. Canon of Peter- 
borough Cathedral. ‘crown 8vo, $1.75. 


THE STORY OF GENESIS. 


By Le renees, 1 eens outer of “The Story of 
r Lord wn 8vo, 75 cen 


“ THY HEART WITH MY HEART.” 


a is eee letters on the Holy Communion. By th 
wpham, M.A. 1$mo, cloth, 25cents; or, 
pt cover, 0 cents. 


THE SON OF A STAR: A ROMANCE 
OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 
By ce ombabeaes Richardson, M.D., F.R.S, Crown 


“The descriptive passages are of great merit, and 
evidently the fruit of careful en mE research. 
The author’s imagination halts at no obstacle, and 
one can fotiow with positive pleasure a writer who is 
always so sure of himself an1 of his subjeet.’—The 
Beacon, ston. 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW. 


Bein the) Joes Essays of Richard pettertes. Collected 
by hie Widow. Crown 8vo,$1.7 
A few oa ies have becn 
with an etched portrait of 
through all booksellers. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS: AN ESSAY. 


By Daniel Greenleaf epemyeet cae pusher of “A Sys- 
tem of Psychology,”’ etc 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 


By Audrew Lang. Foolscap 8vo, $2.00. This volume 
consists mainly of reprints of letters contributed to 
the New York independent. 








aw on_ large paper, 
ichard Jefferies. Price 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, 
pr ice by the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


15 East 16th Street, New York, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Sent on receipt of the 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, .One Year............ $4 00 
WN Ns 6h er Se 400 
EP) ag 2 Sl! OS ee a 400 
HALRPER’S YUUNG PEO PLE. * ~ PRS a 2 00 

[2 BAKPER’S CATALOGUE wit! be sent by mat 


on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YOSK. 


A NEGRO ON THE NEGRO’S FUTURE. 


Inthe FORUM for March, Prof. . §, Scar- 





Other articles in the March Number are: 

The Manifest Destiny of Canada, Prof. J.G. 
SCHURMAN, of Cornell (formerly of Dalhousie 
College. Halifax). 

How Soctety Reforms Itself, EDWARD AT- 
KIN 

A DeGaition of the Fis Fine Arts, 

TON, 0 
Advanced Education za, Women, 
HENS, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Bible in the Public Scheels. Cardinal 
MANNING. Opposition to state education; the 
moral evils of the American school system. 

Dreams as Related to Literature. JAMES 
SULLY. author of “Outlines of Psychology.” 

Reviewers and Their Ways, ANDREW LANG. 

Darwin’s Brilliant Ygitecy. Prof. ST GEORGE 
MIVART, *uthor of * of S 
The weakness Fe H, oher a rebound of 
thought. in the Darwinian doctri 

Bribery in Railway ianahion p nel L.RICE. 

e borrowing and buying of proxies the prime 
ae of railway mismanagement; a subject of 
national importance; neceisary legislation. 

The Hezs J Postal Reform, Rev. Dr. LEONARD 


Prof. CHARLES 


Kate STE- 





THE FORUM beggne Se its fourth year with such 
prosperity as will enable it in an even higher 
—<S than hitherto, to_be a vehicle of the thought 
of the time. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Fifth Avenue, New Vork. 
50 cents a copy——All dealers——$5 a year. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln, 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“* The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 











THE LIFE OF CHRIST CALENDAR 
Reduced to Fifty Cents. 


This is the handsomest illustrated Calen¢car ever 
issued—12 leaves, size txIl. Regular price $1.(0. 

We have a few hundred of these beautiful Calen- 
dars left. and willsend one toany address prepaid 


FOR 50 CENTS. 
The Hulin Fountain Pen, 


Warranted 14-karat Gold, and to give perfect satis- 
faction. Sent by mail, prepaid, $1.50. 

Pronounced by hundreds of p'eased cuscomers to be 
the Best Fountain Pen in the market 


Bargains in Accvunt Books, Letter Files. Wedding 
Invitations and Visiting. Cards, and all Stationery 
supplies for Bankers and Merchants. 


JOHN S.HULIN, 


Mannfact’g, Stationer and Steam Printer, 
369 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


The Largest, Handsomest, and Most Complete Ac- 
count Book Manufactory and Printing Establishment 
for Fine Commercial Work in N. Y. City. Estab- 
lished 1864. 





SEND for the Casale ne of Books si. 
ROBERT CER RT 


—¥. way. Soa" nu. 





THE STATESMAN. 
Single No.'20 cents; Per Year, $2.00. 
THE STATESMAN is independent in litics. Its 
writers rank among the foremost thinkers of this 
cointry. and represent every school of thought in 
economics and politics. It gives both sides of all 
leading economic and political questions a fair hear- 
ing. It elves more information, in more readable 
form and of a more reliable character, than can any- 
where else be fouud regarding taxation. tariffs. trusts, 
combinations. monopolies; co operative efforts in in- 
dustry, self helpin education, a | phases of the labor 
question, municipa! misgovernment, and the contro- 
ve'sy rezarding the liquor traffic. 
Some Specimen Articlesin ftecent amber rs. 
Our Railways. Edward W. Bem 


cago. 
> (Valter Thomas Mills, A if. A 


kins, Rochester, N. Y. A . 
Hays, D.D , LL.D., Ex-Pres. of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. Representative Enforcement of Law 
James C. Fernald. of Ohw. Reform of the Foreien 
. Carroll Bonney, Pres. National Law 
and Order League. Fundamental Assumptions. John 
Bascom, LL.D., Wiuliamstown, Mass. ild Labor. 
Rev. C. Perren, Ph.D.. Chicago, 1U. Why the South is 
Solid. T. EB. Hanbury, atlanta, Ga. The Sunday News- 
Paper. Herrick Jon L. 

n Tria i tntee Months, 25c. 
Yor 10 Trials we will send the Magazine a year free. 
The Statesman Pablishing Co., Chicago. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 
3 Pages, 30 Cents. 
G. P. ROWELL & CO.., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 





ae 


r in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for ** THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at §@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 


The book—* THE PICTURF AND THE MEN’’—is 
retailed at 5@c, We wiil furnish it -paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Best bcoks, lowest prices. 
Catalogues. 


TIBBALS BOOK Company, 


26 Warren Street, New 





ork. 


EASTER MUSIC 


In the tour toticels cn ee Satosapeveed 


through and be copnese —h) Responsive Read- 
ings instead of Mai towetber after them. 


THE Ki J: R. +. mama 


SAVIOR CTORIOUS esac 
TER MORNING.§« ©. xexrorp. 
THE REN | CHRIST.» By J. E. HALL. 


90 ver inet by nag ‘not prepaid, 
Tn the six hwnd, the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them. 
proper r anne paoaes given to show how the music 
can be advantage with the Respo 


EASTER SELECTIONS ogo 























BOUS by 
TER | EMS, Witig CAROLS ty ROOT, MUR 
WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MUR 
EASTER C » RAY, SWENEY, PORTER, &c 
HE | EN, WITH CAROLS by ROO TRRAY 
THE EASTE : GE “py H. ‘BUTTERWORTH 


THE § STORY of the RESURRECTION. Pei 
Reioa anor URCH CO. ojpojngst.o. 


16th Street. New 








EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
17 EAST MMTH STREET, N. Y. 





ANDREWS MFG COMPANY. 


Bank, Opera, Church and 
School Furniture, REMOVED to 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, near (4th St., 
New York City. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymosand tunes for Church Worsh 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.. 111 William St, g Y. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
E, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y 

















Oberlin College. 


Foeuity of Leng md Professors and Instructors 
i ‘DePARTMEN’ OF OF THEOLOGY.—Cias- 


RENT ook PHILOSOPHY 
ay CteiNe ARTS,-- 1, Philosophical and 


Li 
DEP v OF PREPARATO 
my ar eon UN. + Classical, Philosophical = 


A ONE RVaTORY 0 OF MUSIC, 


1 Courses with inc aad Electives, Enl 

Library. ‘Cabinet and Laboratories; and Five 
‘Tuition and inictentals ale, 038 term of 3 months. 
rd and per term 


a= fa baand paw 8 ot sak Jan. 
For full particuiars, send 


G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Financial. 


TAMPERING WITH SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


THE State of New York, which is the 
banner state of the Union in respect to 
savings banks, alike as to their number 
and the amount of deposits, now has the 
best law on the subject of any state in the 
Union. This law is the product of a long 
experience, and has not been secured 
without several blunders in the past. 
One of the conspicuous features of the 
law is the conservative care with which 
it guards the investments to be made by 
savings banks. These investments, aside 
from bonds and mortgages on real estate, 
are limited to the bonds of the United 
States, those of the District of Columbia 
guaranteed by the General Government, 
those of this state and of other states that 
have made no default in the payment of 
interest or principal within ten years of 
the time of the investment, those of cities 
and counties in this state, and the stocks 
and bonds of any city, county, town, vil- 
lage or school district in the state issued 
for school purposes. These recitals show 
a large loaning market open and accessi- 
ble to savings banks for the investment 
of their funds; and we believe that not a 
dollar has been lost by savings banks un- 
der this law. 

Efforts have been made in the legisla- 
ture of this state at sundry times to en- 
large the list of such investments; and all 
these efforts have hitherto failed to change 
the law, either by the action of the legis- 
lature itself, or by the gubernatorial veto. 
The ‘‘ Page bill ” that was passed in 1883 
to this end, was wisely vetoed by Govern- 
or Cleveland, who said in regard to it: 
“Absolute safety of the principal depos- 
ited is what the patrons of savings banks 
should seek; and any governmental control 
over these institutions should first of all 
be directed to this end.” He added: “A 
due regard to the protection of aclass of 
citizens which should especially deserve 
the care of the state, requires, I believe, 
that the institutions having their savings 
in charge should be limited in the use of 
such deposits to investments prescribed 
by the law, and which, as nearly as possi- 
ble insure absolute exemption from loss ” 
The “ Page bill,” tho passed by both 
houses of the legislature, was a loose af- 
fair,and involved many hazards which 
savings banks should net take; and Gov- 
ernor Cleveland did a wise thing in kiill- 
ing it by his veto. 

This year a bill has been introduced 
into the Assembly by Mr. Rhodes, and 
into the Seaaté by Mr. Raines, which pro- 
poses to allow investments by savings 
banks in the bonds of incorporated cities 
of over 50,000 inhabitants in the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Missouri and Colorado—thir- 
teen states in all. We sincerely hope that 
the legislature will not pass this bill, or 
any similar bill, and that, if it does so, 
Governor Hill will veto it. The law is 
right as it is, and, if amended as proposed, 
it would be wrong. There is no demand 
among savings banks for any change of 
the law. Tnese institutions have in- 
creased their deposits very rapidly under 
the present law; and this shows the con- 
fidence that depositors have in the sav- 
ings banks of the state. Any legislation 
that disturbs this confidence would be 
alike a serious evil to the depositors and 
the banks themselves. It is a good rule 
always to let well enough alone, espe- 
cially when we cannot make it better, and 
will be very likely to make it worse if we 
try to improve it. 

The wants of borrowers have properly 
nothing to do with the question. ‘Savings 
banks are not organized to afford them 
facilities for making loans, but rather to 
take care of the funds deposited with 
them and promote the thrift of the work- 
ing classes. This one idea should be con- 
stantly kept in mind as the one supreme 
thought in the managemeut of savings 
banks and in the laws regulating them. 
Any other thought is liable to lead to 
misuse, perversion, and in some cases to 
disaster. This state surely does not want 





to repeat the experience which it had in 
1874 and 1875, when twenty-eight savings 
banks holding $15,000,000 of deposits were 
wrecked, involving 4 dead loss of about 
$5,000,000 to depositors. It was that ex- 
perience that mainly contributed to the 
enactment of the present law. 

So, also, the amount of dividend to be 
paid to depositors is not the prime ques- 
tion. The safety of the principal is al- 
ways the prime question; and this de- 
pends upon the character of the invest- 
ments, since savings banks have no paid- 
up capital or guaranty fund to fall back 
upon in the event of a loss. A moderate 
dividend, with the highest possible safety 
of the principal to the depositor, is vastly 
better for him than a large dividend if 
thereby the principal is put in peril. Let 
speculators and stock-brokers take haz- 
ards if they choose, and make largely at 
times, and at times lose largely; but sav- 
ings banks should have nothing to do 
with such operations. Their manage- 
ment should be based on the most conser- 
vative and prudent principles; and the 
law regulating them should restrict them 
to these principles. -The trust is a sacred 
one, and should be sacredly administered. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE was little change in the stock 
market last week. Prices, however, un- 
derwent fractional declines, and there 
was less confidence in bull circles than a 
week ago. The chief cause of disappoint- 
ment was the refusal of Illinois Central to 
formally join the Inter-State Association, 
upon the ground that its charter pre- 
cluded such action. This influenced all 
the grangers adversely; altho the official 
announcement at the same time that the 
company would give its moral support to 
the objects of the Association, and the 
fact that the Illinois Central never has 
been a rate disturber, materially counter- 
acted the ill effect of this news. Some 
encouragement was derived from the fact 
that the eighteen roads which have signed 
the agreement bad resolved to carry out its 
provisions without the objecting roads; 
the Burlington and Northern, Kansas City, 
Fort Scott and Memphis and Kansas and 
Texas still refusing their signatures. It 
was rumored that the consolidated lines 
would take some steps toward forcing the 
recalcitrant lines into subjection; but this 
can hardly be credited, as such a step 
would not only create a severer disturb- 
ance of rates than before, but aiso might 
be proved illegal as conspiracy. 

These developments, however, left the 
situation among the Granger lines almost 
as unsettled as ever; and, while there isa 
disposition to believe that the worst has 
been passed and that the situation in the 
Northwest must soon change for the bet- 
ter, still what with excessive building, 
unscrupulous management and unwise 
legislation, this class of stocks remains un- 
der a shadow in the eyes of the public at 
least. 

The annual statement of St. Paul for 
1888 was issued and showed a loss of 
$498,393 in gross earnings and $2,549,053 
in net; but the company after paying all 
fixed charges and earnings and the 24 per 
cent. dividend paid last October upon the 
preferred stock had left a balance of 
$119,300, when an actual deficit had 
been expected. Inthe same period Chi- 
cago and Northwest lost $1,307,750 gross 
and $2,450,000 net. While these losses 
reflect past conditions, particularly the 
drawbacks in the first six months of 1888, 
they show nevertheless the serious in- 
roads which have been made upon the 
incomes of some of the largest 
and strongest companies in the 
Northwest. The Southwestern lines 
have fared little better; so that it is not 
surprising that Wall Street finds slight 
encouragement from the outside public in 
its efforts to advance prices, The Eastern 
roads have probably suffered less than any 
others. The negotiations between North- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacitic with Oregon 
Navigation have at last resulted in an 
agreement by which trustees will operate 
the lines in Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory for the benefit of all concerned. 
The coal stocks were weak, owing to the 

condition of the coal trade.. Production 
is heavy; so heavy in fact that in spite of 
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the large consumption, supplies are accu- 
mulating rapidly; the stock at tidewater 
now amounting to 807,300 tons. Pro- 
ducers are endeavoring to agree upon a 
curtailment of production, while individ- 
ual operators are understood to be mak- 
ing considerable concession in prices. 

An effort was made to attach undue 
significance to the retirement of Mr. 
Gould from the Lackawanna directory. 
Mr. Sloan, President of the latter, it will 
be remembered, very effectively sat upon 
young Mr. Gould at a recent Missouri Pa- 
cific meetinz; and there are some parties 
who would make it appear that the senior 
Gould withdrew from Lackawanna out of 
retaliation, Whatever influence this may 
have had upon Mr. Gould, it is probable 
that a desire to relieve himself of some of 
his responsibilities had more to do with 
his resignation than any animus he may 
bear Mr. Sloan. 

Money continues abundant and there 1s 
an excellent demand for bonds, which 
has brought out fresh issues of various 
sorts. There is still a disposition on the 
part of investors to discriminate against 
railroad stock-, for reasons well under- 
stood; a tendency which encourages the 
offering of bonds, also the placing of 
stocks in various trust schemes, gas com- 
panies, cattle companies, ete., which 
hitherto have been comparative strangers 
on the Stock Exchange. Whether this 
movement will expand and a more varied 
class of stocks be introduced into the 
speculative arena, remains to be seen. 
At present the tendency is certainly in 
that direction. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 

General trade has been featureless. 
Clearing house returns continue to exceed 
last year’s figures and railroad earnings 
still show encouraging gains. The cold 
weather stimulated some branches of 
trade which have been languishing for 
the want of it. Wheat was unsettled ow- 
ing to speculative influences; the main 
teatures being some large purchases on ac- 
count of Buffalo millers. The price, how- 
ever, still appears to be largely under the 
control of speculators. In the dry goods 
trade business has also been unsettled by 
the late cutting in prices, but this move- 
ment is subsiding. Groceries are in fair 
demand for immediate requirements; but 
no special activity is shown, and sugar 
remains dull with complaints that the 
Trust is driving trade to Philadelphia and 
other points by its arbitrary methods. 
No changes are reported in the iron trade 
a fair volume of business being in prog- 
ress at the reduced prices. The general 
feeling in trade circles is that of confi- 
dence and bhopefulness, tbo no general im- 
provement is looked for until the advent 
of spring. 

THE MONEY MARKET. 

Call money has ruled about 2 per cent., 
1@2 per cent. being the extreme rates. 
The supply of both call and time money 
is considerably in excess of demand, and 
some disposition has been shown to press 
funds upon the market. Time money is 
in limited demand, and quoted at 34 per 
cent, for four months and 4 per cent. for 
eight months. Commercial paper has 
been offered rather more freely. The 
currency movement having dwindled 
down to insignificant proportions, and 
the Treasury operations resulting in only 
a small loss to the banks, the reduction of 
$1,555,450 this week in surplus reserve 
was somewhat of a surprise; the sup- 
position being tbat some important ship- 
ments to the interior were made late in 
the week and did not appear in the usual 
weekly returns of receipts and shipments 
of currency. Money continues easy in 
London; otherwise gold would probably 
have been shipped from here more freely. 
Last week $500,000 was sent to Europe as 
a regular exchange operation. Commer- 


cial bills continue scarce, and more gold 
may follow should conditions become 
slightly more favorable to such a move- 
ment. 

The moar ete is a comparison of the 
averages of the N 
last two weeks: 


ew York banks for the 





Feh, 23. Feb. 16. Differences. 
pwessune svi $408,004.600 Inc.. $951,500 
Leataneuese 90,536,000 Dec.. 513.100 

3,281,700 Dec.. 989.800 
Weneeees 438,088,400 Inc.. 211,000 
Circulation .... 4,856,000 Inc.. ,000 


The following shows the relation he- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specte........... 90, 22.900 $9°.5%6,000 Nec.. 4 
Legal tenders.. 75,292,100 86, 261,700 10 Dec.. 
Total reserve. .$125,515,000 $126,817°0) Dec.. $1,502,700 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 
109,574,850 1098,522100 Ime . 52,750 





Exc’ss of res’ve 


+» $15,740,150 
cess of reserve Feb. 25th, 


BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


ye, 50s. 08 Des 1,555,450 
eb) 25 





Bid. Asked. fh 
America.. -.18) — /(Wanhattan 
American Ex.. aed hanics’ 
Asbury Park.. 
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Currency 6s. 18065. 
Currency 6, 1896. 
Currency 6s, 1897 : 
Currency 68. 189°... ocdsceecnebe 
Currency 66, 1899........... ccnuenaesene 131% 
FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


Messrs. I. B. Newcombe & Co. offer 
three million dollars of the first mortgage 
five per cent gold bonds of the Florida 
Central and Peninsular Railroad Com- 
pany due July ist, 1918 with coupons pay- 
able semi-annually at the American Ex- 
change National Bank of this city. 
Messrs. I. B. Newcombe & Co. rec- 
ommend these bends as a very desirable 
and safe investment. 

There seems to be no stopping-place in 
the advance of real estate in this city. 
The auction sales, from week to week, 
are crowded with buyers. and, when well 


etropolis....... Bul - 
Chemical....-.. 4200 weperrty = 
— New York 225 250 
13144 Ninth Nat’! =f a 
BOO _— 
-_ h _ 
- 500 
— 134 
122 =- 
Gallatin......... pis 156 
Germania........ y | | id - 
Garfield d - 
ee = Nat’l.. 125 
r - a of a ‘Fen 11334 
Hudson River.. ie 152 5S 130 
met ’s & Trad’s. 525 lua 
Irving.. ... - — Ls 
leather Man’t.. 20 ~ nion Sty 
Lincoln Nat’l...190 — |Unit’dStatesNat, th - 
Madison Square.100 105 |WeatSide Bank. 200 = —- 
Western Nat'l... — % 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
United States ruled quiet but steady. 
’ Bia Asked 
4s. 1891. Revgistered.... -- 107% 8% 
4s. 1891. Couvon. 9 109% 
ia, 19%. Registered .. 14834 129 
+8, 1907. Coupon . 128% 
od 


located property is offered, the com- 
petition is very brisk. Immense pri- 
vate transactions in the aggregate 


occur daily, and all the leading real- 
estate brokers seem now to have their 
hanes full. What is true in New York is 
also true in regard to Brooklyn. Some 
of our leading capitalists believe there is 
to be expected a larger percentage of 
profits on investments there, and at an 
early day, than in New York or elsewhere 
in any city in the country. 

The wholesale grocers of this City re- 
port a steady, good trade, but without any 
speculative demand forany staple article. 
Coffee is firmly held by strong parties 
who are not likely to allow any impor- 
tant reduction in quotations. Sugars are 
slightly weaker, acd no large sales could 
be made at present figures. The demand 
is fair for the season. Butter is also in 
fair demand at lower prices. Western 
creamery is now offered at from 20 to 24 
cents. The market will soon be supplied 
witb spring stock, and henee prices are 
likely to tend downward. Tne production 
is hkely to be larger this year than ever. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
2% NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMEEBS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
ALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Msi... orders for all Investments ecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY. BURCER AND BRIT- 

ES 





ISH AND DANISH WEST IN 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 0°, London and Liverpool. 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 





A LAND RIC in agricuitural products and 

such resources as timber, cdal and iron is a safe 
lace to loan or invest monet Such is WESTERN 
ASHINGTON TERRI 


The Puget fonnd Loan & Investment Co, 


of PORT TOWNSEND. WASH. TER. 


ro! RST 
Nationa BANK OF PoRT TOWNSEND. Wabi. TER, 








Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 





A man or woman who has a 
little money to lend had _ better 
write for the pamphlet, ‘How 
to Make the Most of Pros- 
perity.” Free. 

Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 


Kansas City, Missouri ; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Gouner. queues Bought, 


Exe 
State, City, County and School Bond 
Money Sayouses 





ght and So 

--Sand 10) per cent, Loans 
tiated hay, Ve 

References: All P Ban ks. 


925 Seventeenth . ‘DENVER.COLO. 


yore tp 









PaIp-UP Raza’ 2S ree Si. 140,000, 

Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year -* 

anteed Real Estate Mortgages drawing 6 Per Cent 

Interest. AMUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R, Commus, Secretary. 

Easterns Offre, 2239 read wav. New Vork 


Pres. Texas Savingsand R.E. Investment Association 
Member Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 
E. L. DENNIS, Houston, Texas, 
Real Estate and Financial Agen 
Investments made, money loaned, a a 
Solicited. T:xas and Eastern References. 


$3,000,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
5 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Florida Central 


AND 


Peninsular Railroad Co 


DUE JULY Ist, 1918. 
COUPONS PAYABLE JANU- 
ARY AND JULY, 

AT THE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
TRUSTEE: 
THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


The Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Com- 
pany was organized for the purpose of acquiring the 
property of the Florida Railway and Navigation 
Company sold under foreclosure in 1888. 

By the sale 574 miles of standard gauge road, with 
equipment, terminals, etc.. were transferred to the 
new company. These bonds are a first and only lien, 
issued at the low rate of $5,22%6ver mile, on all the 
property so acquired. 

Under the Keceivership $1,500,000 was expended for 
the improvement of the property, and there still re- 
mains $800.00, raised by assessments from the old 
security-holders, to be expended for addi ional equip- 
went, betterment, etc. 


THE EARNINGS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEARS ENDING OCT. 31st WERE: 








Gross. Net. 
1885-6.... $1,005,589 60 $175,466 70 
188607... 1,082,114 62 174,313 68 
1887-8... 1,019,919 82 173,920 61 
Nov.&Dec., 
1888, & 
Jan. 18*%9. 288,811 66 94,816 28 


It will be seen from the above three months’ state- 
ment that the net earnings are increasing, and it is 
reasonable toexpect that, with the additional bet- 
terments being made in both road and equipment, 
they will continue toimprove. 

The bonds are coupon bonds at $1,000 each, with 
provision for registration. 

Application will be made for the officlal listing of 
the bonds upon the New York Stock Exchange. 
= WEOFFER FOR SALE $1,150,000 OF THESE 
BONDS (BEING THE UNSOLD PORTION) AT 100 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST, AND WE RECOM- 
MEND THEM AS A VERY DESIRABLE AND SAFE 
INVESTMENT. 


J. B. NEWCOMBE & CO., 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





1 % FIRST LIEN Sveeiinees. WORTCASE 
ANK AND INVESTMENT CO., Fargo, Dak. 


Send for aclemen's eae residing near you 
who are our stockhold ed orfer whom we have mad 
investments. Write you will invest with 





— 
$$$ 


MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 


CASH CAPITAL, %200,000, 


KEEPS FOR 
ent. Corstsed Heudsand Debentures, 


gre per 
ent. and 7 res Cent, kirst Mortgage 


on special I'make investments for 


oheate in First t Mortange U0: 
PER. “CENT. 
All loans made = CORN GROWING lands of the West. 


Twelve rience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
~ company at SEDALIA, Mo. 

O. A. a Prest. G. L. FAULHABER., Treas. 


8 % JAnOARY AND JULY Finst. 


On in-estments from $ 
mrenest 2 
address W Sec’y, 


PAYABLE me ty} Fifth Ase. t Chicago. 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60,, 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


Real Estate Loans made oad uaran- 
+2, ge issued by —— ‘om 
ret Mostgages held by wes 
ai National mea, New 
better securities offered investors. of 
rn and Western references furnished if desired. 
aeonee reauested. Write for permeniges. 
«, President. E.C. WEBSTER, Trea 
iy M. MCELHINNEY. V.Pres. C. P.W EBSTER, Cashier. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned, 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured ured large ‘Profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Princip»! and Interest ‘guaranteed- 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St,, Boston, Mass, 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason 4 buying the 
Debenturé Bonds and Mortgage Louns of 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with ot security. Ask for information. 
. KE. SUMMONS, V. Pres’t. E 5. ORMSBY, 


140 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for s*ock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. (ne-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
%G to hve years. Information and references 
D. F. C 


freely given by 
12% LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 





and oaly al 





























CARMICHAEL. Denver. Col. 
Guaranteed, send tor gentlieman’s * ames 


iding near you who have made investments with 
BANK firsot, DAKOTA. they will inform you that 
they area solid investment. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for Py years Post mas 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
DEALER IN SECURITIE 
New England Building, Kansas Sh me. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
ually without cost om isk to Ti. ee 
Piafotmntion te ivenore 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


7% MORTGAGES. 


We own and offer ngh gee mortgages, perfectly 
secured and pew wey Ly 
Send for list giving full description. 


STEDMAN & KELLOGQ, 


8 Congress Street, Boston Mass. 


Established 1881. Iacorporated 1884. 
mead INVESTMENT CoO., 


Paid-up Capital $100,000.00" 
aid-up 5 tal, ’ e 
e teca? P. Ceve ees $12,000. 
act e er evt, Mor 
ave ar 6 1-2 Per Cent pues bentures. 
axg. ba. | by AIT, to many Easte Saving 
3 Insurance emecases les and Capitalists that 
= nvested with this Company during the past 
seven years. 
Wecan satisfy the most conservative of the safety 
and Gesirability. of our securities and courtthe strict- 
est examination of our FIELD, our METHODS and 
our RECORD. Send for circular, forms and refer- 
ences. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


we is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
inneapolis and Oma a were ars 
and Ao ents made in 
fils as by 

7 . Now isthet me 
that are sure to fellow th = es 
opmentsof 1889. For Tall informat 
eaty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 
P.S.—Aocre and business property a specialty. 
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MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER; COLOKADO, 
oa Genera: Banking Business, 
naterest paid on Time Depusits. 

In our Investment Department we have First 
M J at are absolutely safe and pay 
Eau PEK CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 

te taken as security is personaly 
examined by us vestinent *e- 
es for non-residents ty. ular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
coliect interest and principal, ano remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
res dence invited. 

e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 

or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Deover. Gol. 


DENVER iivisrunnts. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 

and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and aiways to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in | to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent, DERBENS URES and 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE NOTES, 

UNION TRUST COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 
CURITY CUMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 
bentures. 

Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN wnder the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 

The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW. 

Insurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 

Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,8t.Paul,Minn. 

BRANCH UFFICES: 54 Equitab'e Building, Boston. 
612 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK k. JOHNSON, 
New York Agert. With wilder & Farr, 31-33 Broad St. 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W. HALL, 

91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 

SAFE AND PROFITABLE 





















CAPITAL, 81,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5 SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and principal payable in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience. © investor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his dues. 

Savings Certificates for sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any time. 

Our Securities are largely held by Trustees, Guardt- 
ans, Colleges, Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern States. 

For references, t2stimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


1 State St. ALBANy, N.Y. 40 Wali S8t., NEw Yore« Crry 
2 8. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. Boston 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


OPEKA,; KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $600,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made ts carefully ins ed by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Compan 
who is re asalary and not a commission. His repo 
with all the papers connec:ed with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Seventeen years’ experience: over 

17,000,000.) negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
Savings Ba insurance Co.’s. Trusteesand tndivid- 
uals. New York office, 96 Broadway. Boston office, 46 
peneree Street. Philadelphia office, Keystone Bank 

uilding. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pree, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
i iectictencnunesduidiccseesuieante 1857. 


REAL ESTATE posi oe 
PROPERTY RENTED 747% 


remittances made promptly. 


TAXES — assessments looked after and 


First Mortgage f te f 
LOANS Ciretully necotisted. 78" 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS [N KaNn- 
SAS, representing ®@ value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
Ame.ican Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the protection of the holders of the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americar and Trust Company in Boston, Mass, 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed arm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present valu 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan ts inspected by an 
agent of the Sompany who is a/so a stockholder. Also, 














6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT, 


Western County, Municipal, and New 
England Water Bonds, 
Conservative Investment Securities. 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Buliding. New York. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%. 7% and 8% 


INTEREST TO INVE“ TORS 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semt- 





Aunually, at office or bauk of morigazes. 18 years 
“experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
“ ot references given. Write for * Our Loan Book 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO.,, 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 





Commercial. 


COUNTERFEITING FOREIGN SE- 
CURITIES. 


CONGRESS in 1884 passed an act *‘ to 
prevent and punish the counterfeiting 
within the United States of nctes, bonds 
and other securities of foreign govern- 
ments.” The question, whether Congress 
possesses the power to pass such a law, 
has been considered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Court 
affirmed the existence of the power. The 
clause of the Constitution upon which 
this decision was based, is the one which 
authorizes Congress to define and pun- 
ish ** offenses against the law of nations.” 
The Court held that counterfeiting the 
securities of one country within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of another country is 
such an offense, and that, therefore, by 
the express language of the Constitution, 
Congress has the power to define and 
punish it. 

If the securities of the United States 
were counterfeited in foreign countries, 
this Government would demand of those 
countries that the act, under the law of 
nations, should be regarded and punished 
as acrime. And “if the United States 
can require this of another,” said Chief- 
Justice Waite, in stating the opinion of 
the Court, ‘‘ that other may require it of 
them, because international obligations 
are of necessity reciprocal in their nature. 
The right, if it exists at all, is given by 
the law of nations, and what is law for 
one is, under the same circumstances, 
law for the other.” 


_s 
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THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


TAKING business all round for the week, 
there has been less doing at first hands, 
but a steady run of retail buyers from in- 
terior markets has kept jobbers fairly 
busy. It would appear that the full in- 
fluences of the disturbing ‘‘ cut-rates” 
have not been entirely removed, altho 
the determination of leading commission 
houses here not to furnish goods to firms 
except on the understanding that the 
regular quotations shall be maintained, 
has minimized them considerably. In 
some degree this accounts for the quieter 
first-hand trading, another reason being 
that the late free buying taken in connec- 
tion with supplies purchased in the lattcr 
part of last year, leaves distributors just 
now pretty will stocked up. 





COTTON GOODS. 


The demand for cotton goods by whole- 
sale buyers has been of a perfunctory 
character and the aggreg ite of the whole 
week's business reaches a very moderate 
total. Prices are well maintained in 
spite of this, as stocks are in such a man- 
ageable compass that there is no press- 
ing of them upon the market. In jobbing 
circles quite an average trading has been 
reported. Brown sheetings and drills 
moving steadily, with rather more doing 
in cotton flannels, silesias and flat-fold 
cambrics. Denims, cheviots, fancy ducks, 
ticks, checks, cottonades and other colored 
cottons have been in irregular request, 
but plain and fancy white goods, quilts 
and table damasks have sold in liberal 
quantities. 

PRINT CLOTHS. 


Print cloths have shown more irregu- 
larity in price than for some time past. 
At the beginning of the week 64x64's 
were quoted at 4c., but they gradually 
declined until Wednesday closed with 
8ic. quoted and only a quiet trade at that. 
The price has, however, been raised again 
to 3 15-16c., makers refusing to go on at 
the lowest rate quoted. Theclosing prices 
are 64x64’s ‘‘ spots” 3 15-16c.; for delivery 
July to October, 3$c.; 56x60's “‘ spots” 
8 4-16c., and for ‘‘ futures” 8}c. 

Total stock on hand for week ending 
(estimated) : 


Pieces, 
1881—February 26th...... ..-...-...ee00e 868,000 
1882—February 25th..........--eseeeeeeee 1,086,000 
1888—February 24th.............--seseees 691,000 


PRINTS AND PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS. 


Prints and printed cotton dress goods 
are much the same as last reported. 
Chief attention has been paid to fancy 
prints in the former and to printed dress 








fabrics and sateens in the latter class of 
goods, with a fairly good demand in job- 
bing circles for choicer styles of wide in- 
digo blue and turkey red. In no case is 
there any change of price to note but 
firmness is the prevailing feature. In 
ginghams and wash dress fabrics, first 
hand business has proved intermittent, 
but jobbers have found matters more sat- 
isfactory, a consistently fair demand for 
all desirable makes of ‘‘ wash goods” 
bringing trading quite up to the average, 
with zephyrs, seersuckers and chambruys 
the prevailing feature. Soft wool and 
worsted fabrics have had most attention 
paid to them in dress goods with Henriet- 
tas, cashmeres and mohairs in fair de- 
mand by package buyers. Mostly all 
makes are reported light in stock and 
very firm in price. 
WOOLEN GOODS. 


Woolen goods, worsted suitings and 
trouserings have moved more readily than 
other descriptiuns of woolen goods, but 
even these have not been in active de- 
mand and business generally has been on 
the quiet side. Fancy cassimeres have 
moved irregularly and the demand for 
overcoatings has decidedly shrunk from 
previous proportions, altho a fair move- 
ment is reported on account of back or- 
ders. For flannels and blankets the de- 
mand was light and of a hand-to-mouth 
character. In prices there are no changes 
to report, all goods, with perhaps the ex- 


ception of overcoatings, of which it is 
considered by some there is a considera- 
ble stock existent, being well held. 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET, 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st,41889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888 
Entered at tne port... $3,365,276 $3,987,308 
Thrown on market.... 3,418,488 4,053,226 

Since Jan. lst. 

Entered ai the port... 26,761,592 26,296,971 
Thrown on market.... 27,087,787 26,547,2 


The continued activity of this department 7 


has been quite in contrast to the rather 
languid condition of numerous domestic 
divisions, and altho still hampered by the 
late arrival of importations, business has 
ruled gooi throughout. This in some de- 
gree continues to be the outcome of a be- 
lief that present prices are very reasona- 
bie when the late advances in raw mate- 
rial are taken into consideration, and in 
some degree to the fact that particular 
makes and styles (especially in silks, rib- 
bons, woolens and worsteds) have taken 
the fancy of the trade. In silks, printed 
pongees, Chinas and the finer grades of 
surahs, have well maintained their early 
popularity and are now firmly established 
in favor, while certain shaves of failie 
Francaise met with ready patronage. 


-— 
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TO OUR READERS. 


THE regular subscription price of THE 
INDEPENDENT to a single subscriber is 
$3.00 a year; butin order that our sub- 
scribers may obtain the paper at the least 
cost, and that our subscription list may 
be further extended, we take pleasure in 
offering the following exceedingly liberal 


CLUB RATES. 








Two subscriptions, or two years ...$2.50 


Three ” or three years... 2.83 
Four “ or four years.... 2.12 
Five ss or five years.... 2.00 
Ten “ or ten years..... 1.80 
Fifteen ¢ or fifteen years.. 1.66 
Twenty bi or twenty years.. 1.50 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a aollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew tor from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of one,twu, three or four of their 
friends, thus extending the circulation 
and influence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


To any old subscriber who will send us 
aclub of five new 8 ibers for one 
year each, with one remittance, we will 
send an extracopy of the paper to his 
or any address for one year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS 


Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of a large 
number of the most prominent papers 
and magazines, with the rates at which 
wecan supply them, whichare in all cases 


less than publisher’s rates. Rates for those 
not on the list can be obtained by writing 
to-us. Schools, libraries, reading-rooms 
and individuals, by subscribing through 
us, can make a handsome saving. 


IMPORTANT. 


THE INDEPENDENT is almost the only 
religious paper which does business with 
its subscribers on a cash basis; that is, 
when the subscription expires the paper is 
discontinued unless an order to renew 
has previously been received. We have 
found, after three or four years’ trial of this 
plan, that it works greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of our subscribers and ourselves, If 
any of our subscribers find it inconvenient 
to renew their subscriptions promptiy at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 








READING NOTICES. 


THE FINEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD! 
Via Union and Centra) Pacific roads. Sixty four 
hours from Counctl! Bluffs or Ow#ha to san Fran- 
cisco. A Pullmen Vestibuled train; steam heut. elec- 
tric light, bath rooms. barber shop library and din- 
ing car—a palace hotelon wheels is THE GOLDEN 
GATE SPECIAL, every Wednesaay.—Adv, 


A BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR. 


JOHX 3. HULIN, EsqQ., of 359 Broadway, advertises 
in this week’s paper The Life of : hrist Calendar, 
which has been reduced in price to NWcents. It is a 
very beautiful calendar indeed, and well worth the 
price asked for it. 


NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


MESSRS. MCHALE, ROHvE & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by two of the old partners, and the business 
is now conducted under the name of Messrs. \icHale 
& Rohde at No. 9 Courtlandt St. The firm carry a 
very large stock of new and old books and are pre- 
pared tu buy second-hand oooks in large or small 
qusnctiten, paying the largest markét price for them. 

ommunications addressed to the firm will Feceive 
their best attention. 


DE POTTER’S EUROPEAN EXCUR- 
SLONS. 














THE excursions to Europe under the personal 
charge of Dr. and Mrs. De Potter are commended to 
all the readers of THt INDEPENDENT. Dr. Ve Pot- 
ter’s experience extends over many years, and he 
consequently, knows just what places to visit and 
what places to avoid. Parentscan safely send their 
dauzhters under the personal care of Mrs. De Potter, 
and we advise any one who tninks of making the 
trip to send to Dr. De Potter, at (45 Broadway, 
Albany, N.Y., for his iliust ated European Guide. 

eal 


THE LESSONS in SWIMMING are the latest new 
feature at Laseil Seminary, Auburndale, and are 
very popular. i 

In unusual things of a practical sort this school has 
led the way. First to give lessons in Cookery. Dress- 
cutting, Millinery, Law, and Home Sanitation, it is 
now first of schools to give lessons in Swimming as a 
part of the physical traiuing of young women. Some 
_ planning to go from Boston and Camoridge for 

essons. 





SURPRISING RESULTS. 
H. J. BAKER & BRO., New Yor* : 

Strs.—I planted my potatoes this season on light 
loam soil and used H.J. Baker & Bro’s Potato Ma- 
nure. Used only one bag, 200 Ibs. totry, and wish ! had 
put iton all my potatoes, The season was wet, but 
the yield was 200 bushels. The above were planted 
side Ly side with others, where wood ashes were put 
in the hill and yours yielded twice as many. I was 
surprised at such effect produced by your Fertilizer. 
It was to be seen ali through the season. The tops 
grew larger. there were fewer bugs on them. and, 
when dug, the potatoes were smoother than the rest 
of the fie'd. Very truly, 

JAME>s HAVILAND. 
P.O. Box 45, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Aornel) 
Constable K es, 
EVENING DRESS TISSUES 


CRENADINES, 


Crepes, Gazes, 


in very novel effects of LACE 
WORK, EMBROIDERY and 
DAMASSE. 


PRINTED CREPE DE CHINE, 
METAL AND BROCADED STUFFS. 


Proadsvay A 19th st 


NEW YORK, 

















XS) ARMSTRONG 
S. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 


Made Without Rubber. 


The elasticity is given by Nickel- 
ted Brass Springs, lixe the well- 
nown Duplex Ventilated Garter 
for Ladies, which hag given such 
universal sati-faction. and are rec- 
ommended by the Medical Fratern- 
ty as the only Garter to wear 
g th. Comfort. For sale by 
all lass Dealers in Notions 
and Furnishings. 
Monufactured by 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn, 
bei , poy }] ir by Regis- 
pa l on Pal of $5 ponte 
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Jusurance. 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 





OF THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





To THE MEMBERS : 

Excepting a loss which was fully made 
known immediately on discovery, the 
year 1888 has beenone of great prosper- 
ity. In every direction the company ex- 
periences a steady increase of size and 
strength, with a decreasing ratio of ex- 
penses; so that, while it becomes thereby 
increasingly attractive to new insurers, 
it ig also increasingly valuable to its older 
members, its new business being secured 
on such terms as to make it an advantage 
and not an expense to them. 

OPERATIONS FOR 1888. 

In 1888 the company received : 


For premiums..... $4,436,285 32 
For interest and 
2,987,190 64 


Total receipts............++. $7,423,475 96 


During the year it paid out: 
For claims by 

death and ma- 

tured endow- 

ee ere $3,695,752 04 
Surp!us returned 

to policy-hold- 


ee 1,160,367 77 
Lapsed and sur- 

rendered  poli- 

GEIR cc csccccsocces 529,228 52 








Total paid policy-holders.. $5,385,348 38 
Commissions to agents, sala- 
ries, medical examiners’ fees, 
printing, advertising, legal, 
real estate, and all other ex- 


penses of management....... $664,885 24 
TT cots cighegusanh edeues qaenes 294,383 47 
Oe GUE BIB onc nnccccsccecccs 354,527 60 

Total expenditure.......... $6,699,144 64 


Leaving a balance of $724,331.32 to be 
carried to increase net or ledger assets. 
MORTALITY. 
The death losses for the 
somewhat above our average experience, 
but were so far inside the mortality to be 
expected by the Table and provided for 
y our premiums as to leave a saving of 
about $480,000. For two years the death 
But 
even at its highest it has been far below 
the Mortality ‘rable, proving at once the 


year were 


rate has been above our average. 


careful selection of our business and the 
abundant safety of the Table on wiich 
our operations are based. 

Our losses have been paid with equal 
regard to the prompt satisfaction of every 
just claim and to the protection of the 
honest members against every unjust 
claim. 

EXPENSES. 

We still follow the principle that when 
a company has reached any considerable 
size, not only is it better for both old and 
new members that new business should 
be taken only at such a price as does not 
reduce the dividends on the old, but that 
there should be a general tendency to a 
reduction in the expense ratio to offset 
the slowly increasing difficulty of earn- 
ing large dividends. Whatever is got in 
violation of this principle is a source of 
ultimate weakness and not of strength, 
whatever its magnitude. It is a great 
satisfaction tothe management that the 
company has been able to increase its 
business at a reduced rate of expense. Its 
new business is, therefore, peculiarly 
valuable. The expense ratio for 1888 was 
only 8.96 per cent., a ratio less than that 
of any other company. 

INTERESTS AND RENTS. 

The income from investments during 
the year, while yielding a good margin 
for surplus, indicates the difficulty of 





finding quite as ready and satisfactory 
employment for money as in the pre- 
vious year, 

PROFITS ON SALES, 


In 1888 we sold for $775,762.44 real es- 
tate which cost us $689,670.29; a net profit 
of $86,092.15. 

This brings real estate sales to January 
ist, 1889, up to a grand total of $7,168,- 
726,19 of property, which cost us $6,330,- 
458.87: a net profit of $838,267.32. 

Of the twenty-eight parcels sold during 
the year twenty-six sold at a profit of 
$88,175.20, and two sold at a loss of $2,- 
083.05—balance, $86,092.15. 

On bonds sold and paid at maturity 
during the year, there was a net profit of 
$45,075.00; on sundry items there was a 
loss of $2,246.74; giving a total income 
trom profits and loss items of $128,920.41. 

Loss, 


For the first time in its history of forty- 
three years the company has to record a 
loss by the default of one of its financial 
correspondents, a class of men through 
whom most of its loansare placed accord- 
ing to the general business custom in such 
investments, and who are selected with 
exceptional care forthe character and 
ability requisite for the most important 
and confidential relations which they 
hold; men who, except in this instance, 
have served this company with rare fidel- 
ity and success in all these years; to 
whose wisdom and faitbful service much 
of the success of this company has been 
due. 

The amount chargeable to profit and 
loss from this cause proves to be $483,- 
448.01; deducting the income from profit 
and loss above stated, the balance charged 
to profit and loss is $354,527.60. No cred- 
it is taken for the value of property re- 
stored tous, nor will there be until it is 
realized by sale, 

During the time this money was being 
abstracted, this correspondent handled 
correctly over $17,000,000, and possessed 
not only our own confidence but that of 
the business men of his own city and 
state in very marked degree. His fitness 
was unqualifiedly indorsed by the most 
competent men who knew him intimate- 
ly. 

To rightly appreciate the effect of this 
loss upon the standing of the company 
and the safety of its contracts it should 
be considered in its proportions and not 
simply in its aggregate. That is small to 
one concern which is largeto another. A 
bank with $1,000,000 of resources, of which 
$100,000 was surplus, could meet a loss of 
$10,000 without thought of injury to its 
credit. But less than what $10,000 is to 
sucha bank, $484,000 is to a company 
with $57,500,000 of resources, and with 
$5,565,080 surplus remaining after the 
loss. It will not affect the company’s 
dividend, 

The conditions which, apart from our 
entire confidence in the man, made this 
loss and its concealment possible were 
peculiar to the times in Indianapolis fol- 
lowing the financial depression of the last 
decade, and the methods by which it was 
affected were skillfully framed out of 
those conditions. No such condition ex- 
ists elsewhere, nor has since that period. 
It is probably needless to say that what- 
ever lessons as to methods there are in 
this matter will be properly applied. 


BONDS. 


During the year we have sold, in erder 
to save the premiums, and have paid off 
bonds that had cost us $442,287.50. We 





have purchased bonds costing $1,492,040.- 
25; making our holding at cost on Janu- 
ary ist, 1889, $9,840,575.34. The excel- 
lent character of these bonds will appear 
from an inspection of the itemized sched- 
ule. 

REAL ESTATE LOANS, 


We have loaned during the year upon 
real estate security $5,794,170.46; loans 
have been paid off to the amount of $7,- 
008,385.90, leaving the amount so invested 
$31,630,448.60. Concerning these we can 
only say that they are made with con- 
stantly increasing care, in only those lo- 
calities where values are of the most per- 
manent character. 


STANDING OF THE COMPANY. 


The company had in force December 
81st, 1888, 63,660 policies insuring $151,- 
361,913. Its assets on that day were $57- 
460,649.20; its liabilities by the highest 
legal standard of solvency were $51,895,- 
569.61, leaving a clear surplus of $5,565,- 
079.59. Our own standard of reserve on 
business written since April, 1882, is 
higher than any legal standard or that of 
any other company and requires us to 
carry au additional reserve of $350,370; 
leaving the surplus by our own standard 
$5,214,709. 59. 

The premiums and reserves of the com- 
pany are grounded upon the most conser- 
vative bases which have been approved 
by experience again and again; its con- 
tracts are of the simplest, most legitimate 
character devoid of speculative features; 
its business is selected with great care; its 
econony of management is unrivaled; in 
actual cost of insurance furnished its 
record is believed to be at least unsur- 
passed; its growth is wholly healthful, 
being worth more than its costs to thcse 
already insured; its assets are not to be 
excelled for solidity and productiveness; 
its surplus is ample to provide for every 
adverse contingency. 

In its forty-three years of business this 
company has 


Received: 
For Premiums............. $155,424 036 97 
Interest and Rents.... 58,426,794 34 
Balance Profit and 
Re wxcacadeecaans 685,110 45 
$214,535,941 76 
Disbursed: 

For Death Claims and En- 
dowments.......... $68,850,777 90 
Surplus returned...... 46,229,520 80 

Lapsed and Surren- 
dered Policies...... 19,082,186 45 
cc cinrpeseiese 18,065,501 57 
TGs vi cvwd ied chacaiied 6,455,055 17 
Balance, Net Assets... 55,852,899 87 
$214,535,941 76 


$134,162,485.15 has been already return- 
ed to policy-holders or their beneficiaries, 
by payment of death claims, endowments, 
dividends, and for lapsed and surrendered 
policies; $55,852,899.87 is held as net 
assets to protect existirg policies; that is 
to say, we have returned to policy-holders 
or still hold for their protection $190,015,- 
885.02, or $84,591,348.05 more than the en- 
tire premiums received frum them. We 
submit this as no slight evidence of a 
financial management of which we need 
not be ashamed. 

These remarkable results have been 
accomplished at an average expense ratio 
of 8.4 per cent. of the income. 

Upon these facts we stand;: and to all 
who desire the protection of their families, 
we offer experience, equity, simplicity, 
economy, and strength. Respectfully 
submitted, 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 





FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


NET ASSETs, January Ist, 1888......... $55,128,568 55 
RECEIVED IN 1888 : 
For Premiums........ $4,436,285 32 
For Interestand Rents 2,987,190 64 
——--——_ 1,428,475 96 
$62,552,044 51 
DISBURSED IN 1888, 


For claims by death and 
matured endowments. . $8,695,752 04 


Surplus returned to 
Policy-holders,......... 1,160,367 77 
Lapsed and surrendered 
NE cndtetbsathdes 529,228 52 





TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLD- 


Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Ex- 


amuners’ fses, Printing, 
Advertising, Lega), 
Real Estate and all 
other Expenses........ 664,885 24 
RG sainite eetincwnved 294,383 47 
PROFIT AND LOSS......... 354,527 60 
———— $6,699,144 64 








BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec, 31st, 1888 $55,852,899 87 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien... ..$31,639,448 60 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds......... 891,183 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force... 1,953,501 18 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the 





IR dis nntsinaBiled bhaain aed etiioce 9,045,869 86 
Cost United States and other Bonds... 9,840,575 34 
Cost of Bank and Raiiroad Stocks..... 409,341 Ov 
CT res 6S 5555 Seco cedeccccce 2,568,772 64 
Balance due from Agents, secured.... 13,218 25 

$55,852,899 87 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued, $1,002,204 8) 
Rents accrued............ 11,552 29 
Market value of stocks 
and bonds over cost... 488,560 80 
Net deferred premiums. . 105,431 44 
—-—— 1,607,749 33 
Gross ASSETS, Dec. 81st, 1838......... $57,400,649 20 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to rein- 

sure all outstanding 

Policies, net, assuming 

4 per cent. interest.....$50,987,558 00 
Additional reserve by 

Compapy’s Standard, 3 

per cent. on Policies 

issued since April ist, 

BOTB cc cecusocwe<s 350,370 00 
All other liabilities....... 908,016 61 

— —-—- 52,245,939 61 
SURPLOUs by Company’s Standard..... $5,214,709 69 
SURPLUS by Conn. Standard, 4 per 

SD ainivns on (eNdedde cbvadenmrsesnds hey $5,565,079 59 
Ratio of expenses of management to 

ee ee 8.96 per cent. 
Policies in force, Dec. 31st, 1888, 63,660, 

ee Oe ea $151,361,913 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres’t. 


WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Sec’y. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary, 





PHILIP 8S. MILLER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


1 WALL STREET, Corner BROADWAY: 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Susurance. 


AN INQUIRY. 





INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

BEFORE me is a life insurance policy, paid 
up, for #190, given January, 1881. The party 
insured, then 50 yearsof age, now, Janu- 
89, 58 years, and in good health. 

What is a fair valuation fora life com: 
pauy to pay for the policy whose owner is 
necessitated to ask for the money? 

What ought a good company to offer for 
such a policy? 

Your opinion will much oblige. 

IN considering the present value of a 
policy with a view to buying it, a com- 
pany must usually take into account 
the chance of the holder’s persisting in his 
payments. When the policy is paid up, 
as this one is, the case is rid of that ele- 
ment of uncertainty, and the company 
has only to consider how much it is will- 
ing (or prefers) to pay now rather thar 
pay the face value some time hence. If 
the policy isan endowment, its face value 
must be paid in a known term of years; 
so it isa question of discounting, or de- 
ducting what the use of the money mean- 
while is worth, at a given rate of interest. 
At 5 per cent., for instance, $1,000 posi- 
tively due in ten years would be worth 
$614 now; that is, if the company takes 
the $614 now and puts it out at 5 percent. 
compound interest, it will become $1,000 
in ten years. [Of course, the lower the 
rate assumed, the more can be paid now 
for the policy, because the less the inter- 
est sacrificed by not keeping the money; 
and vice versa.| In practice, a company 
can never quite realize the results of the 
compound-interest tables, because it must 
lose more or less time in making or re- 
making investments, besides incidental 
losses of interest or principal out- 
right; hence it must allow itself a 
little margin in calculations to cover this 

falling short of the table-rate, On the 
other hand, when it discounts a claim— 
i, é., assumes what interest will be realized 
in the interval before payment is com- 
pulsory—any practical shortcomings of 
interest bear in the reverse direction; it 
can afford to do a little better for the 
retiring member, because it will get a 
little less than the table-rate of interest if 
it keeps the money. Yet the case sup- 
posed is not quite so simple as a mere cal- 
culation of discount, which would make 
it all one to the company (at 5 per cent.), 
whether it pays $614 now or $1,000 ten 
years from now: There is another con- 
tingency—the man may die. If he dies 
to-day, the company has made a good 
thing in case it bought his policy for 
$614 yesterday: it has saved paying 
$1,000 to-day. The company therefore 
looks at it thus: ‘* We shall give up inter- 
est by buying his policy; we still have to 
pay the $1,000 in ten years certainly; if 
we refuse to buy it we may have to do so 
to-morrow; the sooner the man dies the 
more we can save by buying it.” 

On policies not endowment, and yet 
paid up, it is a speculation what interest 
is going to be and how long the man will 
live. Our friend says he is in guod health. 
Evidently he thinks so, for if he really 
thought he had only a very little time he 
would not want to sell. His prospect of 
life is the most important factor, to both 
parties. He wants to sell, because he 
thinks the $190 is yet held a long way off 
by the date of his death; the more the 
company thinks that, the less it can afford 
togive him, and the more it thinks him 
likely to die soon the more it canafford to 
give him, in order to save something 
off the $190; but also the less will he con- 
sent to sell (as just remarked) if he thinks 
so. 

This, however, is not answering the 
question how much this $190 policy is 
worth; it only suggests the considerations 
which determine such values. If our 
friend is assumed as to live fifteen years 
yet, his $190 is worth about $90 now, at 
5 percent. This is not saying that the 
company will or should give that for it, 
or that it will buy at any price, If the 
policy contains a definite stipulation to 
such effect it answers the question; if it 

is issued under a law which prescribes a 
surrender value (assuming that there are 


such laws) the law answers it; otherwise, 
take the policy to the company, with the 
question. It may be—altho the assumption 
is rather violent—that the Editor of this 
department is a better actuary and a 
juster judge of what isa ‘‘ fair” valua- 
tion and what a ‘‘good” company 
ought to offer than is to be found 
within any insurance company’s of- 
fice; but this is of no practical conse- 
quence, because the company will cer- 
tainly answer its own practical questions 
and will not be influenced by the Editor’s 
opinion. We take it our friend wants 
to know what he can get for his policy; 
then take it to the party who alone is to 
buy itif it is bought. As for an agency 
which buys policies, nobody need be 
labored with to be made to see that such 
anintermediary will buy only at a profit. 
If we name a figure as “ fair,” the 
bolder assumes a cause of grievance 
against the company. should it offer less; 
in this an injustice may be done, for 
nobody outside can so well know all the 
factors in a case as the company can. Go 
to headquarters at once—this is our 
answer in general to all such inquiries. 


is 
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ANOTHER INQUIRER. 


INSUR ANCE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir:—Your letter concerning National Alli- 
ance and insurance has been received. Thank 
you again for your kindness in writing me on 
the subject. But I am still not satisfied. 
You ask how a policy-holder at the age of 
thirty-five paying $544.84 could expect to re- 
ceive $1,000 at death. But you forget the 
two factors of compound interest and lapses, 
which play alarge part in the profits of 
all companies. The death-rate cost, or rath- 
er premiams charged by the National Alli- 
ance, are based on the American Experi- 
ence Table, are fixed beforehand, and can 
neverexceed the amount stated in policy, 
and exceeding care is taken in the risks as- 
sumed. 

Sharing your suspicion of the responsi- 
bility of representative men in regard to in- 
surance companies with which their names 
are associated, I wrote to President Adams, 
of Cornell, asking him if hedeemed the Na- 
tional Alliance a safe concern, and if he had 
given the subject of insurance much study. 
He replied that he considered the National 
Alliance perfectly reliable, otherwise he 
would not have become one of its directors; 
so that. in bis case, at least, the company 
are not using his nume without his knowl- 
edge. 

But what troubles me is this: How do we 
explain the immense capital gathered at 
length by the old companies? Is it neces- 
sary forinsurance? If not, theu it is taken 
from the policy-holders without right. Ac- 
cording to the figures of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, in which I am insured, 
the ratio of death claims paid in 1886 to 
premiums for insurance was 19.7 per cent. 
Is 81 per cent. necessary for business other 
than insurance pure and simple? The 
ratio of death claims and endowments paid 
in ’86 to total income was 17.7 per cent. 
You see here is charged about 83 per cent. 
more than is necessary to carry on the or- 
dinary business of an insurance company. 
Why is this? Or, taking the record from 
1845 to 86, the insured have paid to the New 
York Life over $144,000,000 (in round num- 
bers) in premiums, and the company in the 
same time have paid over $36,000,000 in 
death claims. And in the 42 years the 
company has realized a net profit of in- 
crease over expenditures of over $69,000,000. 
Though their miscellaneous expenses in 
paying $36,000,000 in death claims and in 
the other business, has been over $29,000,000. 
I do not understand why the accumulation 
of such vast surpluses are necessary to the 
carrying on of the insurance business. If 
it be said, the money is paid back in divi- 
dends, etc., still it follows that after all 
dividends, etc., etc., are paid, the company, 
after 42 years of business, are 369,645,023.09 
in pocket—paid by policy-holders, in which 
they and their heirs will have no part. 

Another thing: It has been shown by sta- 
tistics that the average cost of insurance at 

‘all ages per $1,000 in the four largest old- 
line companies is $11.05. Now, the National 
Alliance charges me about $15 per thousand 
and the New York Life about #33 (20 
year payment Life). Should not $15 be 
sufficient, then, for the safe running of an 
insurance company? ° 

I thank you very much for the interest 
you have taken in my questions and case. 
I keep the files of THE INDEPENDENT and 
bind the numbers, so I can easily find the 
article you refer me to. 








If I, a poor clergyman, am paying money 





into a concern (the National Alliance) which 
must inevitably fail some day, then [ deep- 
ly regret it; and if, on the other hand, I am 
paying three times as much for insurance 
as itis worth to some wealthy gentlemen in 
New York, then I also deeply regret it. 
What shall I do? Tar . 

It is, ot course, not meant that a mem- 
ber who does not pay in more than, say, 
$500 cannot expect to take out $1,000, but 
that any scheme by which nobody is to 
put in as much as everybody is to take 
out is doomed. If we are asked to take 
greater from less we can do it only by an 
indication—by taking less from greater 
and attaching the minus sign to the dif- 
ference. 

We do not at all “‘ forget the two fac- 
tors of compound interest and lapses, 
which play,” etc. If the receipts are sub- 
stantially not more than the outgoes there 
is nothing to put at interest; compound 
interest is not a magical phrase which 
helps any scheme by printing it or utter- 
ing it. Likewise, if the rates are so low 
as to leave no surpluses from time to time 
the lapsing of nine out of ten members 
would not help the tenth, for they would 
have nothing to leave behind. These 
‘*cheapness” societies, consistently dis- 
honest all through, prate about the bene- 
fits of lapses, which, if valuable any- 
“where, are so only in high-priced organ- 
izations ; you can’t have your cake in life 
insurance and eat it too. This was shown 
in these columns years ago; in fact, it 
has been pointed out so many times that 
habitual readers ought to have learned it. 

Throughout, our friend (perhaps un- 
consciously) is using the talk of the as- 
sessment societies. To read Psalm liii, 
1, without the first seven words is hardly 
more erroneous than the results which 
figures yield when used to compare things 
not alike and therefore not comparable. 
There is no just relation between the to- 
tal income of a company and its current 
outgoes for death claims; moreover, to 
take from income 17 per cent. paid on 
claims and endowments (ignoring, for 
instance, as much more paid to members 
in other ways, and also a trifle of nearly 
a million paid to annuitants), and then 
conclude as stated, might be nearly true 
if the ** 83 per cent. more than is necessa- 
ry,” etc., had been all consumed. Better 
leave this sort of figuring to Our Society 
Journal. 

The accumulations of the companies 

“trouble our friend. They are, perhaps, 
not justifiable in the fullest extent; but, 
even if not, this has nothing to do with 
and does not help the inadequacy of the 
prices in assessment societies. No correct 
statistics have shown an average cost of 
$11.05—a rate which would not produce 
$1,000 during the life of the oldest man; 
that the hat-passers keep asserting it, be- 
cause it seems to make out the compa- 
nies’ premiums exorbitant and their own 
proposed charges sufficient, we are quite 
well aware, and our friend has adopted it 
from them with the rest of his letter. 
Just what he would convey by his ‘* some 
wealthy gentlemen in New York” we do 
uot gather; it seems to suggest that some 
wealthy gentlemen pocket the unnecessa- 
ty 83 per cent. of income which is not 
consumed in the items of claims and en- 
dowments, and thus has the ring of Our 
Society Journal coin, which is as base as 
can be emitted. 





> 
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Tue following letter written by one of 
our old subscribers, a prominent clergy- 
man, will be read with interest: 


MARSHALLTOWY, IA., Feb. 22d, 1889. 
EDITOR OF N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


For many years I have been a careful 
reader of the Insurance columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and feel personally grateful 
for the sound advice to be found there. 
Twenty years ago I took out a policy in one 
of the best of the oid-line companies, and 
have since taken out five other policies in 
four other sound companies. Partly 
through your articles, ani still more from 
acommon-sense study of the matter of life 
insurance, I have been saved from one dol- 
lar of investment in the delusive assess- 
ment companies, for which I am constantiy 
thankful. Nothing but the supreme 
thought of the providence of God has done 
so much to prevent anxious care as the as- 
surance that, come what may, there is a 


provision made, safe from almost any pos- 
sible catastrophe. A policy in a: reliable 
life insurance company is undoubtedly the 
safest investment that can be made by any 
man who like myself is dependent upon a 
certain income which must cease at death. 
Almost any young mau can afford to in- 
sure his life for from $3,000 to $5,000 at the 
rate charged for those under twenty-five. 
Too many wait until they are thirty-five 
or torty, and then feel the added burden of 
increased rates. Tnen, having once insured, 
that sum should be religiously set apart 
each year, even at asacrifice. One hundred 
dollars may seem a great deal of money 
to lay aside from a small income every 
year, but with its guarantee of $5,000 for 
the friends who may otherwise be left help- 
less, itis certainly worth any ordinary sac- 
rifice. 

There is nothing new in these thoughts, 
but the trouble is to get men to realize 
them until failure of health or approaching 
old age forces them upou our attention. 
The readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
thoughtful men, yes, and thoughtful 
women. If the former are careless, it is 
only fitting that the latter should remind 
them of theirobligation. I often give that 
advice to young wives, too many of whom 
permit false sentiment to prevent their 
suggesting what so intimately confirms 
their future happiness. 

The husband who vows before God to 
guard and cherish her who is hewceforth 
the dearest in life, has only half done his 
duty when he neglects to provide as far as 
he can for the day when ‘death may them 

rt.” Fer the large class whose liveli- 

ood depends upon a certain salary or in- 
come inseparable from the husband’s life, 
there is no other way, or at least no other 
wavy equal to life insurance, 

Ibe company of many policy-holders can 
afford to distribute the risk over the many, 
which no individual can afford to take 
alone. 

In looking over this week’s INDEPENDENT 
I am impressed with a comparison of the 
reports of the New York Life and the Equi- 
table. Altho the New York Life had fifteen 
years start of the uitable, yet the real 
growth has been parallel, as life insurance 
up to thirty years ago was comparatively in 
its infancy. Each company reports, Jan- 
uary ist. 1889, net assets $89.000,000, total 
income $105.000,000 or $106,000,000, total as- 
sets $93,500,000 or $95,000,000. 

It is difficult to compare investments and 
expenses as they are made en a different 
basis, the New York Life having two-thirds 
of its investments in United States and 
other bonds and the Equitable twenty mil- 
lions less thus invested, while the New 
York Life shows its commissions, broker- 
ages and fees separate from its office ex- 
penses; and the Equitable under general 
expenses probably includes some of these 
items. As one interested in this matter I 
should be glad to know if there is any way 
of discovering the comparative expenses for 
Management. 

The -everest criticism made by the assess- 
ment companies is that a company doing a 
new business of $125,000,000, or $153,000,000 

ys out in commissions $3,500,000 and 

.500,000 respectively, besides office ex- 
penses and the taxes which cannot be 
avoided. It is easy to reply that these 
assessment companies in proportion to their 
income pay out as much; but they are not 
 gaoemend models of economic management. 

tseems almost incredible even with the 
immense advertising and army of agents 
that these insurance companies cat buiid up 
in a generation a business of nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 together and that there is one other 
New York Company larger than either of 
them. It shows public confidence. Much 
capital is being made of the fact that the 
dividends for the last two years in all New 
York companies are much smaller than 
previous years, altho we all expected a 
steady growth in this direction. It might 
help many if you would explain in your 
columns the application of the New York 
laws in that direction. W. B. 


The ‘laws’ which cause a reduction in 
dividends de not operate in this state 
alone; nor are they enacted by any leg- 
islature—they are higher Jaws. 

We hardly see anything else in our 
friend’s sensible and practical letter which 
requires comment.—EDITOR. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


NEW ENGLAND. MUTUAL LIFE IN 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


It gives us great pleasure to ask our sub- 
scribers to read the annual statement ot the 
New England Mutua! Life Insurance Com. 
pany, as it is always well worth reading. 

n our opinion it isone of the very best life 
insurance companies in the country. The 
New England Mutuai has from its organi- 
zation been a model company in many re- 
spects having always been very conservative- 
ly and economically manag Every poli- 
cy ok it has indorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance val- 
ues and cash dividends are paid upon all 
policies. It specially offers life-rate endow- 
ment policies at the old life-rate premium. 
There are many commendatory features 
connected with the New Eogland Mutual, 
and our subscribers would do well to obtain 
its pamphlets and become conversant with 
them. The tompany now has net asscts 
amounting to $18,214,534.45, a handsome in- 
crease over a year ago, and its surplus is 

436,189.73. 


‘he officers are: Benj. F. Stevens, Presi- 








dent; Jos. M.' Gibbens, Vice-President; 8. 
MS Secretary; Wm. B, , Asst, 
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CONNKCTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSOR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


ELSEWHERE will be found the forty-third 
anpual statement of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, of Harrford, 
Conn., together with an addr:ss to its mem- 
bers from Col. Jacob L. Greene, the Presi- 
dent of the Company. 

The Compaoy now has net assets of 355,- 

852,809.87, with a surplus by the Company’s 
standard of three and one half per cent. of 
$5,214,709 59; by the Connecticut standard of 
four per cent , 35.565.079.59. It will be no- 
ticed that the ratio of expense of muanaye- 
ment was only 8.96 per cent. The Company 
had io force Jan. 1st 63,660 policies, insuring 
$151.361,913.. Daring the year it made a net 
profit of 386,092.15 fiom their sales of real 
estate. The statement will well repay the 
careful investigation of our readers. Col. 
Jacob L. Greene is President, Mr. John M. 
Taylor is Vice-President and Mr. William 
G. Abbot is Secretary. 





THE PHCNIX MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONN, 

THE thirty-eighth annual statement of 
this old and reliable institution is published 
elsewhere in this paper, and it shows that 
the Company has made advances all along 
the live during the past year; their gross 
assets on the Ist of January amounting to 
$10,587.353.45 with a surplus at four per 
cent. of $1,312,133.04. The Phoevix Mutual 
is a good Company with which to insure as 
its interests are faithfully, economically 
and conservatively manaced by its officers 
who have had long experience in life under- 
writing. Mr. Aaron C. Goodman 1s Presi- 
dent, Mr. Jonathan B. Bunce is Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mr. John M. Holcombe is Secre- 
tary. 

THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PIT(SFIELV, MASS. 
ELSEWHERE in this issue of our paper wiil 

be found tue thirty-seventh asunual report 

of the Berkshire Life Insuranée Company, 
of Pittsfield, Mass., from which it will be 

found thatits assets amount to $4, 122,342.83, 

and its surplus at four per cent. is $491 ,378,- 

38. The Company had at risk on the Ist of 

January, 9,275 policies insuring $21,902,288 

During the year the Company made yains 

in income, assets, surplus, in the amount 

of new insurance written andin the amount 
atrisk. The policy-holders of the Company 
are to becongratulated upon the excellent 
showing made by the Company in their an- 
nual statement. The officers are William 

R. Plunkett, President; James M. Barker, 

Vice-President; James W. Hull, Secretary 

and Treasurer. 


1551. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pc licy-bolder a stockholder and eptitlied t 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture appiies to all poucies, anc 
con‘ains the most libera/ features ever before offered 
Examine tts merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. ere tt President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


“LLOYD’S PLATE GLASS” 


Insurance Company, 
NO, 6. WILLIAM STREET, New York 
Cash Capital, $100,000. 


Assets January Ist, 1889, $338,541. 
Annual Premium income over $:00,.00. 


1.G. BEEMER, Pres. D. B. HALSTEAD, Vice-Pres. 
W.T. WOODS, Sec’y. 











Insures plate glass windows, doors, mirrors, etc. 
against accidental breikage, Pre exceptea; does t 
largest business, has the largest capital and assets ot 
any plate- glass insurance company in the world. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address me Home Office, 
or the agen ‘ies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St., Boston; 512 Walnut 3t.. Philadelpbia. 


1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 


Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
c. ’, FRALSs GH, Secretary. 
HEEL Wik R1GHT, Assistant Secretary. 
Wael . STANDEN, Actuary. 





EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 
of this Company. It is paates to piace insurance on 
this plan tnan on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is the nv 
tract consistent y with Fespenisee busin 


SUCCE. 
pen, onawe that it fillea want floes fal eh by 4 hau 


rabisicenrs, etre cera 


pany. are ‘ee 








Thirty-Eighth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHO:NIX 


MWrutual Life 


INSURANCE CoO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1889. 


ASSETS. 
Loans cn first mortgages of real estate... $6,456,077 39 
Premium notes on policies in foree....... 968,659 38 
Real estate owned by the company......... 1,315,465 18 
United States bonds................eseceeee- 182,631 25 


City and municipal and railroad bonds 


Riis dide ccdcicnntcccdcéccdcccseoccanes 672,023 95 
SD cAnnccthtens! becdetccakbeudesess 144,500 00 
Cash on hand and in bank.................. 628,372 16 


$10.317,529 29 








1850 


THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 





JANUARY FIRST, 1889. 
ANNUAL REPORT 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





INCOME ACCOUNTS, YEAR 1888, 











Premiums . 3 $1,692,851 73 
nterest and Rents. . 635 176 25 
Total . jbpenspa Lats | gr Lika mh tute $2,328,027 98 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by Death, Meteosh Butepmaets ond wngnnens of 
Annuities. . $980,731 53 
Paid Dividends . | 250,187 87 
Paid Purchased Policies , . 207,527 01 
Paid Commissions, 'Taxes, Medical Department, " Advertising, 
Salaries, Real Estate, Agency and other Expenses. : 494 224 49 
-——— 1,982, 670 90 90 
Balance . - $395 357 08 08 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Office. . $7,893 84 
Cash in Bank and Trust Company . ‘ 186,515 54 
Bonds and Mortgages secured by Real Estate, “worth double the ‘amount 
loaned, and protected by Fire [usurance Policies held by the Company. 622,072 13 
Loans on Policies in force . , 908383 26 
Uniied States and N. Y. State Stocks and Railroad Bonda, market value 2,043.199 00 
Real Estate at Cost . . 822,358 83 
Quarterly and Semi annual Premiums deferred. and Premiums @ and Tnéer- 
est in course of co!lection and transmission 238.021 96 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds . . 4,190,562 50 
Interest due and accrued, and all other property 116,041 74 


Gross Assets 


. $11,543,048 80 


Reported Claims, awaiting proof, Jan. Ist, 1889 


Dividends unpaid and other liabilities . 


Reserve on existing Policies under New ‘York State law, Com- 


bined Experience, 4 per eent. 


Surplus by above standard 


$169,029 30 
83,532 64 


eras . . 9,983,782 00 
———-———_ $10,236,843 94 


#1.306,704 86 





JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 


JACOB L. HALSEY, 
First Vice-President. 

HENRY B. STOKES, 
Second Vice-President. 


s 
| 


HENRY Y. WEMPLE, 
Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, 
Actuary. 





ADD: 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds Over COSt.............++ $55,880 00 
Interest accrued and due...... 158,919 55 
Premiums in course of col- 
ROGRDOIs <0 cccseccssccvstsccésdcs 14,889 88 
Deferred semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums......... 41,134 73 
_—_ $264,824 16 
Gross Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889...... $10,587,353 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on policies in force 
at four per cent. interest 
(Conn. and N. Y. standard).. $8.891,422 00 
Claims by death outstanding. 104,363 09 
Premiums paid in advance.... 1,956 26 
Loading on outstanding and 
deferred premiums.......... 13,756 15 
Contingent reserve on policy 
BODE, 00. ccovesccescocscesce 63.723 10 
Special reserve................ 200,000 00 
$9,275,220 41 
Surplus at 4 per cent................. $1.312,133 04 
Surplus at 444 per cent., over... ... 1 860,000 00 





AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 





Assets Jan. 1st, 
1889.........$1,841,696 76 
Liabilities Jan. 
Ist, 1889..... 
Surplus to Pol- 
icy-holdersby 
Conn. and 
Mass. Stand- 
ard .... 
Ratio of Assets 
to Liabilities 
by Conn. and 
Mass. Stand- 
EEE FCP 


1,372,218 95 


469,477 81 


134 to 100 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, repens 
#30999:848 $9 


SURPLOS (Mass, Standard)... $793,045 51 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
teed by the Massaghuasetts Non-Forfeiture 





EW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
°.W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


BOSTON, - - - = MASSACHUSETTS, 


Statement of Business for 1888. 


Net Ledger Assets Jan. Ist, 1888...$17,548,727 41 
RECEIPTS 
For Premiums.............--.- $2,472,209 9 
For Interest, Rents, and Prof- 
it and Loss, less Taxes...... 976,523 32 «3,449,543 27 
320,998.070 68 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
rey $1,201,654 00 


— my Discounted En- - 
panavesianstanesatne 202,203 00 





Amount paid tor | 
gen Galeries, 
Medical Fees Advertising 
Printing, Stationery, an 
all other incidental ex- 
penses, atthe dome Office 
and at Agencies,. .......... 
Amount paia tor Accruea In- 
terest on investments pur- 
chased during the year...... 


471,828 01 


8,3°0 64 2,783,536 23 


Net Ledger Assets Dec, 3ist, 1888.818.214,531 45 
Market Value of securities 


over \edger cost 
Ingeress and Rents accrued 








beceebbtseteccese 208,022 05 
Gross Premiums in 
qoures of Collec- 
pewepeeqne cocaqea $154,471 66 
Deduct 10 per cent. 
loaaing........-+..+ 15,447 16 
159,024 <0 —:1,510,004 00 
Gross Assets Dec. 3ist, 1888....... $19,7:24,538 45 
LIABILITIES, 
Roserve a . eens tts 
Standard 4 per cent......... $17,054,517 57 
— of Distributions un- 


pes ry ' h and Endowment 
aims approved......... dese 


120,294 15 


Surplusas regards Policy-holders. ye 189 73 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute.—LIFE 
RATE ENDOWMENT policies are issued at the old 
life rate premium—ANNUAL CASH distributions 
are paid upoa ALL policies. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s office, or to the General 
Agents of the Company. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-President. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THK 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 23d, 1859. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the Sist of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- ~ 
uary, 1888, to lst December, 1888......... $3,865,166 33 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
DOM TEU, osicw+<d-pecdscbocecccecscecsces 1,388,238 08 
Total Marine Premiums..................+. $5,253,404 59 


Premiums marked off from Ist January 
1888, to 3Ist December, 18°8,.... 


Losses paid during the same 


| ETRE eee $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
POSBRB. ociccncccccessncsccccsccs 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz . 


United States and State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,501,81505 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,00 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GI Gia dp cicnncdbddss idbetnsdbscsies 550,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Sibel 124,92 2 
Cash in Bank... pAeniidaean p 232 $12 @ 

QUI 6 5 56.08 crtdcrivndd $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the tanding certificat 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding eertificates of the issue of 1884 wil? 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certifi to be preduced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of torty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 











TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. CHa’s H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE AMEs G. DS # 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D LEVERIGH 
JAMES LOW. N. DENTON SMIT 
WM. STURGIS. DW'D FLOYD-JONES, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L RIKER, 
BDMUND W. CORLiKS. ANSON W. HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. I3AAC BEI 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOSIAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, A BURSLEY 
HOKACE GRAY. JAME: A. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEOKGE HB. MACY 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TUKNURE 
0. aA D, (WALDRON P.B N, 
JO ND HEWLETT. GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
CHARLES P. Bu DETT,GUSTAV MSINOK. 
HENRY E HAWLEY, WILLTAM @. BOULTON 

RUSSELL H. HOADLEY. 





JOHN DJ Ire. t. 
HHL HOOKER Vice-Presta 
4. A. VEN, Second V: 
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THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE . 


Equitable Life Assurance Soctety 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1888. 














AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETs, JANUARY Ist, 1888...................$79,207,955.46 

















Income. 
PrOMIMERS «4.4. .c0-secceeesees A cltaalianciiahe seceececsescsceecscece sees $92,047,818.85 
Interest, Rents, €tc,.....--.++--+-----ssccseesseeeceececccsececeeeceececes. 491116424 — $26,958,977.50 
é $106,256,983.05 
Disbursements. 
— by Death and Matured Endowments....................-+eeseeees $7,226,095.66 
ividends, Surrender Values, Annuities end Discounted Endowments. . 4,658,361.78 
T otal paid Policy-holders........ saishiemesil $11 884,4 57-44 
RS ES A EE RE nn eee ee ee eee em 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange. -ecceseee 2,785,501.57 
General Expenses, State, Soenty ON ET SCL 2,152,947.12 16,820,906.13 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 ..+...00000. $89,427,026.92 
‘ Assets. 
I FI, ce crcidsinsods+cesdbanntiibnicdendsiiiiianedadiines 786.64 
Peal Rotates incfaling’ ‘the iequitable gee ee aaa 
ean foreclosure S. = rigages ae ape ee etc ons _ gornsen ans ose 15,948,156.40 
4 other Investments............... J inc cnet aaa diamine a ec: aates Sanam 0 


Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, incl 


foreclosure of mortgages. . ssbecséveees 747,282.81 
Cashin Banks and in transit (since received and ieuicds” bsiemepene eocee Hert 342.67 








Due from Agents on account of Premiums................... acapawneas 497,909.45  $89,427,026.92 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book —.- : 2,672,718.53 
Interest and Rents due and accrued aa coe 868,004.51 
Premiums, deferred and in transit evecece ee . 2,075,173.00 
Total Assets, December 31, 1888 ....cccccsceeecsescees Sestak 96 


I hereby certify, that after a sonal examination of the securities and 
accounts 95 Rear in this htatemant. T find the same ‘to be. true and correct 


as stated. JOHN A, MeCALL, Comptroller. 





Total Liabilitees, including legal reserve on alt 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)...... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve...... 20,794, 7 15.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in eral class, is $6,981,732. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is ae 1 988.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above comin of the reserve and surplus. 
From this surp/us the usual dividends will be made 





@EO. W. PHILLIPS.) 
J. @. VAN CISE, | § 4#¥aries. 


New Assurance written tn 1888 veces cevcvee ceeceeecess $153,933)535 
Total Outstanding Assurante............ sccwvctnrsecseciss SRST TSO, 
Fe 0 FTI yan ccs sstnosniinties snicnnannnia-ceunsulianiodtl --- $3,718,128. 
Increase of alae (Four per cent, basis)...» 0+ a. 
Scrat Of AON ies isessisiivrs vevcecsotens vebsisien .-10,664,018, 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

HENRY B. HYDE, Presiperr. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presiperr. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, EUGENE KELLY, JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES 8. SMITH 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, JOHN D. JONES, 


LEVI P. MORTON, GEORGE H, STUART, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, G 


WM. A. WHEELOCK, 8. BORROWE, WM. B. KENDALL, T. DeWITT CUYLER 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, pase ©. Loe OLIVER Ticks, ; 
M. HARTLEY ; aD 


m G. W, CARLETON, EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
Hi. M. ALEXANDER, E 


E. W. LAMBERT, S. H. PHILLIPS, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. __H. S. TERBELL, C. B. ALEXANDER HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, THOMAS 8. YOUNG, GEO. De F. L. DAY, GUSTAV G. POHL, , 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, WILLIAM M. BLISS, J. F. De NAVARRO, JOHN A. McCALL, 
ALANSON TRASK JOHN J. McCOOK, JOSEPH T. LOW JAMES H, DUNHAM, 


F BOUDINOT © On T, B. F. RANDOLPH, EDWARD W SCOTT, DANIEL R. NOYES. 


Maximum Security. Minimum Cost, 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 
companies. Avoids the unnec high cost of level premium insurance on the one hand, and the insecu- 
rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. : WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
Send for Prospectus or call in person. 
INCORPORATED A. D. 1804. 


New England 


Union Insurance Co. 















OF PHILADELPHIA. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
FIRE INSURANCE | Bes. F.srevens Pres. —_ Jos. M. GissEns, Sec 
ee ee ae $250,000 00 949334:338 845 
| URS 691,065 95 


one Surplus.........€2, 436.189 73 


the public is called to the New 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1889. The 
Feature tre in Life Insurance adeptes by this Com- 


Government and other bonds, murket 
va 














eadeahenonnnannseuesscaanesetpeasonsneeee $249,703 pany, of issuing Endowment Policies f or precise e 
Bank. and other stocks, market _value...... 145,697 5 same Ci. heretofore _ be for wo Life Pel- 
Net premiums in course of coilection and icles. These policies cipate in the sana ] l- 
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i Old and Young. 


OVER THE WAY. 





BY MARGARET LAWRENCE PRAY. 
Many a grave lies over the way; 
There do the sunbeams rest all day, 
And spirits walk in the night, they say, 
Over the way. 





Down on the hill-slope over the way 

Sparkles the snow in winter ray; 

Not so cold as those forms of clay 
Over the way. 


Never the fountain’s gush and play, 

Breaking from icy fetters away, 

Awakens those who sleep to-day 
Over the way. 


Fairest blossoms of airy May, 

Robin’s carol and blue-bird’s lay, 

All ate alike to them, they say, 
Over the way. 


Still and calm as those shapes of clay, 

All unheeding as now are they; 

An4 laid as low shall we rest one day 
Over the way. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


2 


THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN 
MAIDEN. 


FROM THE BULGARIAN. 








BY PROF, ALBERT S, LONG, 

(BULGARIAN folk-lore has many elements 
common to that of the other branches of the 
Slavonic family. It has also some peculiar fea- 
tures which make it especially attractive. The 
traditions, legends, fairy gtories, heroic songs 
and nursery tales still in vogue among the peas- 
ants of the Balkan Peninsula have a primitive 
air and bear many distinct traces uf their East- 
ern origin. In many of them there are found 
impersonations of the sun and the sun’s mother. 

These stories are recited generally by old wo- 
men at the festive gatherings, especially at the 
kind of gatherings called by them sedyanka, 
which means literally a sitting, but which isan 
assembly of women and girls, very much like 
an American “ sewing bee,’’ at which they are 
occupied with some useful employment while 
some skilled nasrator relates with more or less 
of dramatic action some fairy tale, or chants 
some heroic or romantic song of olden time. It 
is noteworthy also that these songs are mostly 
in an antiquated dialect and bear a striking re- 
semblance in measure and style to some parts 
of Longfellow’s ** Hiawatha.” 

The following literal travslation of one of 
their popular stories will serve as an illustra- 
tion of the preservation of the Indo-Furopean 
elemeut, and while it presents some features of 
special interest to those interested in the com- 
parative study of sun-mytbs and solar cults, it 
will, [think, be welcomed by a large constitu- 
ency of young readers assomething new in the 
line of fairy stories. Like all fairy stories it is 
somewhat lengthy because it has to repext the 
important parts in order to secure the proper 
dramatic effect. We picture to ourselves a 
“sewing circle’ of bright-eyed Bulgarian 
maidens and comely matrons, and in the cen- 
ter the “story-teller,” with sparkling eyes and 
active gestures narrating in a clear voice the 
following story.] 

Once upon a time there was a king’s 
son, who built a beautiful fountain out of 
which there flowed honey and oil. He 
built this fountain in order that the young 
maidens might come there to fill their 
jars with honey and oil, and so he could 
look at them as they came and then 
choose the one that pleased him the best 
and make her his wife. 

Now, it so happened that when the 
fountain was opened and began to run 
the first one who came to it was an 
old woman, and she began to collect the 
honey and oil, She brought trom her house 
all the dishes which she had and filled 
them. Then she gathered up and filled 
all the hroken bits of crockery that she 
could find, until at last she began to fill 
the empty egg-shells which had been left 
under the old hen when the chickens were 
hatched out. Sosoon as one shell would 
be filled she would put it down upon the 
ground and prop itup with little stones 
so that it might not upset and she would 
then begin to fill another, and another, 
and another. 

All this time the King’s son was stand- 
ing near and looking on. He was much 
amused and, thinking to have some sport, 
picked upa stone, and throwing it, hit 
one of the well-filled egg-shells and 
smashed it. The old woman, furious with 
rage, turned upon bim and cursed him, 
saying: ‘*May you never marry until you 
find fora wifea maiden who has never 
been born,” 





The King’s son was frightened, but 
he stood and watched until the young 
maidens came tothe fountain. He looked 
at them all, but there was not one among 
them all who pleased his fancy. Finally 
he reflected that perhaps the old woman’s 
curse had really taken effect upon them, 
or else in her rage she had bewitched him 
so that all the girls should seem to him 
ugly. From that day he became more 
and more melancholy day by day, until at 
length he grew so pale and listless that 
his mother, seeing him become so sad and 
drooping, saidto him one morning: ‘“‘ My 
son, lam going to ask you a question. 
Answer me truly, why is it that now for 
some time I see you so thoughtful and 
pale ?” 

The King’s son then told his mother the 
whole story, and bow the old woman had 
cursed him that he should never marry 
until he coull find a maiden who had 
never been born. 

The mother, after thinking for some 
time, started up, saying: ‘‘ Who knows, 
sonny, where there is such a maiden, a 
maiden who has never been born? If 
there be one on the earth and in the world 
who knows, it is the Sun. He goes up so 
very high and sees so very far off that if 
there is sucha maiden anywhere he must 
know her, Go, my son, to where the Sun 
sets when he goes down; find him and 
ask him to tell you where there is a maid- 
en who has never been born, that you 
may marry her.” 

The King’s son made ready for the 
journey and in the morning started for 
the place where the Sun sets. He walked 
and walked and walked. He crossed 
plains, forests, mountains, rivers, and at 
last one day at noon he came to a river 
on the bank of which were many big, 
branching, leafy trees. Under these 
trees a flock of gray sheep were resting 
while the shepherd was lying sleeping 
under a shady tree, leaning his head on 
his band. As the young man came near 
the flock the dogs barked, jumped up and 
flew at him. The shepherd instantly 
awoke, sprang to his feet, seized his 
crook and shouted to the dogs, who, when 
they heard his voice, at once laid down 
just where they were, 

The King’s son came up to the shep- 
herd. The shepherd was a big, strong, 
handsome, white-bearded old man. 

‘*Good-day, Dado,”* said the King's 
son to him, 

‘* God give you happiness, brave youth,” 
answered the graybeard. After a while 
he asked: ‘‘ What brings -you here, my 
child? There are not many travelers 
passing this way.” 

The King’s son then told the old man 
his troubles from beginning to end, and 
told him that he was going to find the 
Sun in order to ask his advice. 

The old man then said; ‘* Very well, 
when you wade through this stream you 
must climb yonder hill; behind that hill 
lies a broad, levei plain; in the middle of 
the plain is a garden; in this garden is 
the Sun’s house, and there you must 
spend the night. People do not go there 
very much; but since you have started, 
go on and do as the Lordt has taught 
you,” 

** May the Lord give you health, Dado, 
and a bright old age for having shown 
me the Sun’s house. God be with you, 
Dado,” said the King’s son to him, re- 
spectfully, 

‘Go in peace, young man,” answered 
the graybeard; and in parting blessed 
him, saying: ‘‘May the Lord help 
you, my son, to find that which you 
seek,” 

The King’s son crossed the river at the 
ford, then climbed the hill and passed out 
of sight. The old man took out his gayly 
painted pipe and played the tune with 
which the shepherds gather their flocks 
when the Sun begins to go down in the 
west. The sheep on bearing it started up 
and shook themselves; their bells began 
to tinkle, and they followed on after the 





*Grandfather. Always used by the common people 
in speaking to an old man. 

+This mythical, white-bearded shepherd frequently 
appears in the Folk-lore under the name of Dado, 
Gospod or Grandfather Lord; the Lord in disguise. 
He corresponds to Dannes in having instructed man 
in the arts of life. He is always a benevolent agent, 
helping people out of difficulties. 





sound of the pipe. 
ox-gouds* to sunset. 

The traveler reached the top of the hill. 
Before him lay a smooth, level plain; in 
the middle of the plain a green garden, 
and in the garden a big white palace. It 
was all just as the shepherd had told 
him. 

Having rested a bit on the top of the 
hillhe ran down the slope, reached the 
bottom safely and began to cross the 
plain going straight toward the white 
house. After a while he reached the gar- 
den, went in and at last arrived at the 
gate of the court-yard of the Sun. The 
gates were all locked, so he knocked three 
times with his*‘ knocking ring,” + when 
the gates opened and a tall white-haired 
old dame came out before him. ‘Good 
day, Sun-mother,” said the King’s son to 
her. 

‘*God give you a good day, my son,” 
answered the white-haired old dame. 
‘* Here, my son, men never come; but 
since you call me Sun-mother, come into 
the house and tell me what brings you 
here, quick, before the Sun gets home.” 
So saying the old dame started on ahead 
and the King’s son followed and she led 
him into the house. The inside of the 
house was hot as fire and shone like gold. 

** You are tired, my son; the Sun has 
scorched you. One can see that youcome 
froma long way off. Sit down and tell 
me your story quickly, quickly, because I 
am very busy,” said the old dame to him. 

“The King’s son then told her the 
whole story ina few words from the time 
when he built the fountain till he came to 
the Sun’s house. He told her that he had 
come to ask the Sun as he went up 
very high and saw very far if he had not 
perhaps somewhere seen a girl who had 
never been born, so that the Sun might 
tell him where to find this girl and marry 
her. 

‘Very well, my son,” said the Sun- 
mother, ‘*‘ but to this place mortal man 
never comes. Presently the Sun will 
come home tired, hungry, thirsty, angry, 
wrathy and fiery and he will burn you 
up. Allday longI cookforhim. I have 
roasted for him nine milch cows and 
baked nine ovensful of leavened bread. 
Till the Sun has eaten, even I do not dare 
to speak to him; but if you like, let me 
blow on you and change you into a car- 
pet-needle. I will stick you up bebind 
the door, when the Sun comes, until 
after he has eaten, and then I will blow 
on you again and you will become again 
as you are now. You can thenexplain to 
the Sun for yourself why you are here.” 

The King’s son could not do otherwise, 
so, whether he liked it or not, he had to 
agree to the plan. The Sun-mother blew 
upon him and turned him into a large 
carpet-needle, which she stuck up behind 
the door. Then the old dame tucked up 
her skirts, rolled up her sleeves, and began 
in earnest to get the dinner ready. She 
set the table and placed in order on it the 
nine nicely roasted milch cows, the nine 
ovensful of bread and nine measures of 
wine. . 

Aftera while came the Sun, fiery, frown- 
ing, angry and dusty from his long jour- 
ney. When he came home he first of all 
washed his face and hands clean, wiped 
them, and then sat downtothetable. He 
had not yet begun to eat when he called 
out to his mother: ‘‘Mammy,I smell a 
mortal.” 

‘*A mortal, my son?” said his mother. 
‘*What should a mortal be doing here? 
You are tired, my son, and you imagine it. 
Just begin and eat your dinner and do not 
think any more about mortals.” 

So he began and ate and ate and ate, 
and when he had about half finished, he 
stopped and said again: ‘‘ Mammy, I smell 
a mortal.” 

‘*What has come over you, my son? 
Don’t you know that mortals never come 
here? Just goon with your eating and 
drinking, my pet. There is no kind of a 
mortal here,” said his mother to him, 
soothingly. 


It wanted yet two 





* The ox-goad is used by the peasants not only in 
driving the oxen, but also as a measure in measuring 
land and to measure the hight of the sun above the 
horizon, 

+In ancient times young men used to wear very 
large silver or iron rings. These were used in knock- 
ing at gates, and sometimes also as a weapon like 
modern knucklers, 





So the Sun began again to eat and 
drink, and at last when he had left off 
eating and drinking, his mother cleared 
off the table, and he washed himself, and 
then again the third time he said: ‘I feel 
that there isa mortal here. Why do you 
not tell me where he is and who he is?” 

Then his mother answered him: “It 
will not do to tell you lies, my son. 
There is a mortal here, but I did not wish 
to tell you until after you had dined.” 
Then she began and told him the whole 
story of the King’s son from the begin- 
ning to the end, and how she had turned 
the youth into a carpet-needle. 

The Sun, when he had understood all 
the ins and outs of the affair, told his 
mother to bring the youth before him. 
Then the Sun-mother pulled out the nee- 
dle from behind the door and blew on it, 
and the carpet-needle became vgain the 
King’s son, and she led him before the 
Sun. The King’s son had often gazed 
upon the Sun as he was shining in the 
heavens, but he had never seen him as he 
saw him now; so he was frightened and 
falling down he knelt before him and 
kissed his hand, ‘‘ Here mortal foot 
never treads. How dared you come to 
me?” asked the Sun. 

** What was I to do? O thou bright 
Sun. I was cursed that Icould not marry 
till I should find a maiden who had never 
been born. I did not know where there 
was a maiden who has never been born, 
and my mother sent meto you. You, 
when you go up so high and see so far, 
you must know where there is such a 
maiden; so Icame to you toask you totell 
me where she is that I may go and marry 
her.” After this he told the Sun the 
whole story from the time he built the 
honey fountain till he came to the Sun’s 
house and up to the last moment. The 
Sun thought a little, smiled under his 
mustache, and said: 

**Go behind the house, in the gar- 
den, and there you’ will find a 
young apple tree. On the tree are 
three apples, golden apples; pick one of 
them, whichever one you like best. When 
you get home, cut the apple and out of it 
willcome a golden maiden. The first thing 
she will say will be, ** Brother, give me 
bread and salt;” give it to her, and then 
when she has eaten with you bread and 
salt* she will be yours; marry her, and 
she will be your true wife.” 

The King’s son again kissed the Sun’s 
band, and the hand of the Sun-mother 
also, and went out of the house into the 
garden where stood the appletree. When 
he saw the golden apples on it, he fas- 
tened his eyes on all three of them, Each 
apple seemed more beautiful than the 
other two. He thought and thought, and, 
finally, reaching up, he plucked all three, 
hid them in his boson, and went on his 
way. 

On the way home the King’s son walked 
along the road and kept thinking and 
thinking and thinking. He said to himself: 
** Now, I have not obeyed the Sun. He 
told me to pluck only one apple, and I 
have taken all three. I have done wrong. 
Now, then, what if there should be no 
golden maiden in any of them, what am I 
todo then?’ Ashe said this he became 
so excited that he exclaimed: ‘‘ Come, 
then, let me try, let me try; let me cut 
one at any rate and see whether a golden 
maiden will came out of it or not.” Say- 
ing this he drew from his bosom one of 
the golden apples, and taking his knife 
from his girdle he cut open the apple. 
The moment he cut into the apple there 
started up before him a golden maiden, 
beautiful, beautiful, oh, so beautiful, you 
could hardly tear to look at her, so bright 
and shining was she, just like the Sun. 
Her first words were, ‘‘ Brother, give me 
bread and salt,” 

“I have not got any,” answered the 
King’s son, and instantly the maiden van- 
ished like a shadow from before his eyes- 

The King's son was greatly distressed 
when the golden maiden vanished from 
hissight. At first he wept, then agaim 
he bethought himself that he had yet 
in his bosom two more golden apples left, 
and with this thought he was comforted. 
He rose up and started again to walk 





*The bride and bridegroom when they first enter 
their new home eat bread and salt together, 
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along; but as he walked along he was 
more thoughtful than before. He thought 
and thought and at length said to himse f: 

** Now, if it should so turn out that there 
wasa golden maiden only in that one 
and in the other apples there should be 
none, what would I do then, poor me! I 
madea great mistake in taking the three.” 

He walked along the road with this 
thought always in his mind, and at 
length, as it gave him no peace, he said: 
‘Come, I’ll cut the second apple and 
see if thereis a golden maiden in that one, 
too.” So saying, he cut thesecond apple, 
and the same thing happened as be- 
fore. 

A golden maiden sprang up in front of 
him. She seemed to him more beautiful 
than the first one. She spoke first with 
these words: ‘ Brother, give me bread 
and salt,” and again he had no bread and 
salt to give, and he could say ncthing to 
her, but groaned out: ‘‘I haven’t any.” 
Before the words were out of his mouth 
the golden maiden vanished like a shadow 
from his sight. He was thus left again 
alone. He had let slip the second maiden, 
and so he stood like a stump and did not 
even think of crying. 

When he came to his senses he started 
again on his journey, but this one thought 
never left him: ‘If now there should 
happen to be no golden maiden in the 
third apple, the only one which I have 
left, then what shall I do? How shall I 
go back home? What shallI say to my 
mother, and where shall I look for another 
golden maiden? I have not the face to 
go again tothe Sun.” So he walked on 
and on, mourning and groaning, but the 
last maiden did not come back. At last 
he consoled himself with hope, and he 
vowed to himself that come what 
might he would never cut this third 
apple until he had found bread and salt. 
Still those two golden maidens were ever 
in his mind. At last he reached his own 
kingdom, he came near to his own city, 
his capital, and he went straight to his 
garden, which was near the city. 

When he came into the garden, he first 
of all procured some bread and salt. Then 
when he had made ready the bread and 
salt, he puil-d out the third and last gold- 
en apple and cut it with a trembling 
hand, Nosooner had he cut it than out 
before him sprang a beautiful golden 
maiden, the loveliest of all. Ste did not 
at once ask for the bread and salt, and 
until she spoke the heart of the King’s 
son almost stopped beating for fear. At 
length, however, he heard her voice, 
saying: ‘‘ Brother, give me salt and 
bread.” 

Overjoyed, he at once hastened to give 
it to her. She took the salt and bread and 
tasted of them. He also took some and 
they ate together salt and bread, and she 
became his and he became hers, 

The King’s son then said to the golden 
maiden who had never been born: ‘* Now, 
I must leave you a while here in this gar- 
den, while I go into the city and get 
drums and fifes, bagpipes and fiddles, 
sponsers and cousins, aunts and uncles; 
then I will come with them to fetch you, 
so that we may enter the city with music 
and dancing.” 

‘*Whom shall I stay with? Idon’t at 
all like to stay herealone,” said the golden 
maiden. 

Now, in the royal garden there stood a 
large, shady, branching tree, and under 
the tree there was a well of cold, cold 
water. 

‘* Get up into this tree if you do not like 
to stay here alone, and wait up there in 
the tree till I come,” said the King’s son. 

The golden maiden was persuaded. 
She climbed up into the tree, and she seat- 
ed herself on a big, leafy branch to wait, 
and the King’s son hurried off. Pretty 
soon after a gypsy woman came to get 
water. As she bentover the well the 
gypsy woman saw reflected in the water 
a golden maiden, who shone like the mid- 
day sun. She raised her eyes and saw the 
golden maiden upin the tree over the 
well; but she pretended not to see her. 
She turned upside down her pail, which 
she had brought for water, and then 
drawing up water from the well she 
poured it over the bottom; and so the pail 
remained empty. Then she began to cry 





and complain that she could not get any 
water. 

The golden maiden could keep silent no 
longer, so she called out from her seat in 
the tree: ‘‘Turn your pail right side up 
and then fill it.” 

The gypsy woman started, turned her 
eyes upward and pretending that she had 
just then spied her, began to coax her. 
“Come down here, my little one, come 
down my chicken, come down my pet, 
come down! Te)l me what is your name? 
Come dowu and show me, for [ do not 
know how to fill my pail.” ‘ 

The golden maiden shouted to her again: 
“Turn over your bucket so, like this,” 
and showed the woman by the motion of 
her hands—‘‘so, the top of the bucket 
this way.” 

The gypsy woman turned her 'paii first 
to one side, then to another, and left it 
again bottom upward. Then she began 
to wail and call out: ‘‘Come down, little 
grandmother,* come down my own little 
one. Come down and show me, for Ido 
not know how to do it.” 

The golden maiden who was only just 
out ot the golden apple and knew noth- 
ing of the wickedness of the world, was 
cheated, and so she came down to show 
the wretch of a gypsy how to fill the pail 
with water. The moment her feet touched 
the ground, the gypsy flew at her like a 
hawk, seized her by the throat and never 
loosened her hold untilshe had strangled 
her; then when she saw that the golden 
maiden was quite dead she let go. Then she 
took off the golden clothes, and stripping 
of her own dirty rags she threw them 
along with the golden maiden into the 
well. Then she dressed herself in the 
beautiful clothes of the golden maiden, 
hid her water-pail, and getting up intothe 
tree seated herself in the golden maiden’s 
place. 

After a while, behold, the King’s son 
appears, splendidly dressed, covered with 
gold and silver, seated on a white horse, 
and following him a golden carriage for 
the golden maiden. In front of him 
marched the musicians, while behind 
him followed the wedding party, small 
and great. Ashe came underneath the 
tree he reined in his horse, looked up, saw 
the golden clothes, but a black, ugly face. 
He called to her to come down and get 
into the golden carriage. The gypsy got 
down and when the King’s scn had looked 
her over from head to heel, he asked: 
‘‘What has become of your fresh beauty, 
and what has made you so black and 
ugly ?” 

‘* You know very well that the Sun had 
never seen me, the wind had never 
breathed upon me; and now the Sun has 
scorched me, and the wind has tanned 
me. Perhaps this is what has made me 
black and ugly,” replied the gypsy, quick- 
ly. The King’s son groaned, but there 
was nothing to be done; there was no 
other maiden; so whether he liked it or 
not he had to submit and tell her to get 
into the golden carriage, which she did 
right gladly. The fifes began to play and 
the drums to beat; the bagpipes and fid- 
dles sounded merrily and the pair were 
conducted with great rejoicings to the 
King’s palace. The mother of the King’s 
son met them at the gate and led them 
into the house. They made the wedding 
feast last two whole weeks; they ate, they 
drank, they danced and they rejoiced. 
The King’s son was married, and every 
one was fed at the King’s table, and the 
King’s son became King and his bride 
became Queen. 

After some days had passed, behold, 
from the King’s garden came the King’s 
servants to tell him that the royal horses 
could no longer drink the water drawn 
from the well in the King’s garden, that 
in the water there was a gold-fish which 
frightened the horses so that they could 
not drink. The King accordingly com- 
manded his servants to catch the gold- 
fish and bring it to him. The men 
caught it and brought it to the King shin- 
ing like the sun. The King ordered them 
to clean the tish and to bake it whole, and 
the Queen also privately ordered the ser- 
vants to carefully gather up all the scales 
which fell from the fish and burn them. 
The fish was baked and brought to the 


*A term of special endearment, 








King’s table. ‘* Come,” said the King to 
the Queen, “ let us eat some fresh fish,” 

‘‘I never eat fresh fish,” replied the 
Queen, and would not touch a morsel of 
the golden fish. 

As soon as the King had finished eat- 
ing the Queen had the servants gather up 
ali the bones and every particle of fish 
left on the table and throw them into the 
fireplace to be burned, 

It so happened, however, that the King, 
when he finished eating, had in his hand 
a little rib-bone of the fish, and this. bone 
he carried away with him when he rose 
up and went to his own room to rest him- 
self. He seated himself by the window 
and picked his teeth with the little fish- 
bone, and then, when he had finished, 
thought no more about it, but threw the 
little bone out of the window into the 
garden underneath the window. 

After some time there grew up under 
that wiudow a youngapple tree. It grew 
very rapidly. In that room and near that 
window was the bed where the King and 
Queen slept. In the night, when they 
were fast asleep, this young apple tree 
would stretch itself out and squeeze itself 
in through the window and streke and 
caress the King; but as soon as the Queen 
made any movement it would draw back 
out of the window again to its place. 
Tais happened every night, and at length 
the Queen begged the King to have that 
tree cut down. ‘I must and will have 
that tree cut down,” cried she every day 
to the King. She cried so much and 
worried the King so much that at last, as 
nothing else would pacify her, and he 
himself knew nothing of the reason why 
she wanted it, he ordered the tree to be 
cutdown. When the men began to cut 
down the apple tree the Queen told them 
to dig up all the roots and then to take 
trunk, branches, roots and chips and 
throw every scrap all together into the 
tireplace to be burned. So the tree was 
cut down and all the pieces carried by the 
servants and put into the wood-shed to be 
burned, 

Now it so happened that a poor old 
dame came that same day to the Queen 
to beg a distaff for spinning. Following 
after the old damecame a little girl. The 
Queen called the old dame into the house 
in order togive her the distaff which she 
wanted for spinning : but the little girl 
took a fancy to a nice, straight twig of 
the apple tree which she had broken off, 
and, making believe it was a horse, gal- 
loped away home withit. The old dame 
got what she wanted and went home too, 
and the servants gathered up all the wood 
and burned it in the fire, and the Queen 
was happy, thinking that the apple tree 
would no more come through the window 
at night. 

The little girl was the old dame’s grand- 
child. She played all day with the smooth 
stick and in the evening threw it under 
the bed and forgot all about it, and went 
away to her own home. The old dame 
had to go out to work. Sometimes she 
went out in the morning and would not 
get back until night. Now she began to 
find, every day when she came home, the 
floor sprinkled * and swept, the bed neat- 
ly made up and everything in order, din- 
ner cooked and ready. Once this hap- 
pened, twice it happened, thrice it bap- 
pened, till at last the old dame said to 
herself : ‘‘ Wait a bit; I'll just hide and 
find out who it is that does all my work 
for me so nicely.” 

So she hid herself in the other room 
behind the door and watched. By and 
by she saw a girl come out from under 
the bed. The house just shone with 
light. The girl turned up her sleeves, 
tucked up her dress, and began to sweep 
and to put things in order, when out 
jumped the old dame and caught her 
fast. The girl struggled hard to get 
loose and hide again under the bed. 

** Wait, little grandmother ; wait, little 
pet; wait, my little one. Stand still; 
don’t run away; you are mine. Granny 
will have you for her own little girl,” 
cried the old dame ; but the girl pulled 
the harder and tried to creep under the 
bed. 





* The houses of the poor people have earth floors 
(no boards); so they always have to be sprinkled be- 
fore being swept. 





At last the old dame succeeded in per- 
suading her and making her promise not 
to hide any more ; and so she became the 
old dame’s little girl, The old dame 
bought for her'a gayly painted spindle 
and a tortoise*shell embroidery frame, 
and all the neighbors said, ‘Who bas 
got a golden maiden like Granny’s?” 

The old dame made the golden maiden 
sit near the window with her embroidery 
frame. The house was close by the road, 
and the maiden, as she sat sewing by the 
window, shone like the sun. It happened 
one day that the King, who was out 
walking, passed by the old dame’s house ; 
and, looking up, he saw the golden niaid- 
en at the window. A few days after that 
the King ordered a grand “‘ spinning bee” 
to be beldin the palace, and all the maid- 
ens in the city were to be invited, not 
forgetting the old dame’s little girl. 

In the evening allthe young girls came 
tothe palace, and sat down in a row, 
Last ofall came the old dame’s little girl, 
and when she came inside the whole house 
shone like the sun. The young girls rose 
up and asked her to sit at the head. She sat 
down and then all the others sat down, 
fixed their distaffs in place and began to 
spir and tosing. While they were singing 
the King and the Queen came in to listen, 
Each girlinturn sangasong. It came 
the turn of the old dame’s girl, When 
they asked her to sing, she said: 

‘*T don’t know how tosing, but I can 
tell stories. Bring me two basins; let one 
be filled with pearls, and the other empty 
and I will tell you astory.” 

The King gave the order and they 
brought the two basins, one empty and 
one filled with pearls and placed them be- 
fore her. The golden maiden then took 
up a pearl and began her story; 

‘*Onc2 upon a time there was a king’s 
son (and she dropped the pearl into the 
empty basin and took up another one) 
and he built a beautiful fountain (another 
pearl) out of which flowed honey and 
oil (another pearl).”’ 

And so she told ber whole story just as 
we have already told it here, and at every 
sentence dropped a pearlinto the basin. 

The King and Queen listened with great 
atiention ; but wren she came to te)]l bow 
the gypsy woman coaxed the golden 
maiden to come down out of the tree, 
how she strangled her and threw her 
down the well, the Queen became sudden- 
ly very ill and had to go out. The King 
listened to the end of the story, when she 
said: ‘‘ Andnow, it is the golden maiden 
herself who is telling her own story at 
the King’s spinning bee,” anu she dropped 
the last pearl into the basin, and so the 
story was finished. 

The Queen understood well that the 
golden maiden had come back to the 
King’s son, and the King understood 
thut he had married the gypsy instead of 
the maiden who had never been born. 
The next morning he called the Queen, 
took off her golden robes, put on her 
again the gypsy rags, threw an old sheep- 
skin over her should+rs, gave her a sound 
box on the earand turned ber out to her 
begging again. Then be married the old 
dame’s golden maiden. They lived 
happily together and had three little boys 
and two little girls, all of them as beau- 
tful as golden apples, 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


FAIRY FOOD. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 


MABEL, darling Mabel, 
Dancing down the lane, 
Flitting like a butterfly 
Between the drops of rain; 
Now the sun, out peeping, 
Gleams upon her hair, 
Glistens on the dew that decks 
Her feet, so small and bare. 
Mabel, pretty Mabel, 
So gentle and so mild; 
She’s not like other children— 
She’s half a fairy child! 
Ever watching, listening, 
So quick of eye and ear, 
As tho she saw what none could see, 
Heard what none could hear, 


In her bed at midnight, 
By her sister’s side, 
“Tell me, Mabel darling,’’ 
So the sister cried; 
‘Why are you so silent, 
Who used to be so bright, 
Whispering to yourself.all day, 
Wakefal half the night? 
Tell me, for I love you, 
What has changed you so?” 
Then the little Mabel 
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Whispered shy and low: 

** Listen to my secret; 
I will tell you, dear, 

What no other creature, 
None but you wust hear. 

Last midsummer morning, 
At the dawn of day, 

l ramble’ through the meadows 
For a lonely play. 

In the willow copses 
We call the wilderness 

{ found—but guess, dear sister— 
No, you could never guess! 

I found a fairy table, 
Round and draped in white, 

Where the fairies left it, 
Feasting over night; 

Heaped with tempting viands, 
Dainty fruits and wine, 

And sparkling crimson goblets 
All wreathed with partridge vine.” 


** But oh, my little Mabel,” 

The frightened sister spake, 
“You did not taste the tairies’ food, 
Their bread you did not break?” 

Alas! the pretty maiden, 
She shook her curly head: 

To her anxious sister, 
Whispering low, she said: 

“TL sipped a sip of fairy wine, 
1 tasted fairy bread! 


“T ate and drank,” quoth Mabel, 
“And from that happy day 

With mortal children, large and rough, 
I have not cared to play; 

But I am ever waiting 
The coming of a band, 

To follow, follow, follow, 
Away to fairy land. 

And so [watch and listen 
Until the elfins come 

To take me for their playmate, 
To make with them my home.”’ 


Then up arose the sister 
And to the woods she went; 
With the woodland creatures 
A summer day she spent. 
Asked the woodland creatures: 
‘Tell me, Iimolore, 
Must my little sister 
Live with us no more?” 
Asked a squirrel, racing 
Up a cherry tree: 
“Tell me, pretty squirrel, 
Tell the truth to me!”’ 
But the squirrel chattered, 
Frisked and chattered on, 
Ate a wild red cherry. 
Flung to her the stone; 
Then away he frolicked, 
With a laugh went he, 
Scampered down the cherry, 
Up another tree. 


Then the sister wandered 
Onward patiently, 

Found a big bee buzzing 
Round a flowering vine, 

Sucking clover blossoms, 
Quaffing scented wine; 

Asked of him so humbly, 
Begged him so to stay, 

That he hummed around her 
Tn his clumsy way. 

When he found the maiden 
Was no monstrous flower, 

Off he flew in dudgeon 
To his honey-tower. 


Many birds and insects 
Flitted gayly by, 

Pausing not to listen 
Nor to make reply, 

Till a yellow flicker, 
Tapping on a tree, 

Stopped and listened gravely, 
Listened curiously; 

Heard the mournful story 
That the sister told, 

Then, with many an antic, 
Pert and over-bold, 

Answered while he neatly 
Preened his wings of gold: 

‘The child that feeds on fairy food 
Never can grow old.” 


* flicker! pretty flicker!” 
She said, with sob and sigh, 
**You mean my darling Mabel, 
My little pet, will die?” 
He spread his wings so lightly, 
So lightly flew away: 
But the troubled sister 
Wept the livelong day, 
Until a vesper sparrow, 
Touched by her distress, 
Lifted out his lyric, 
Full of tenderness— 
With a soothing message 
Trilled the closing part: 
“The child that feasts on fairy food 
Will keep a youthful heart!” 


Ross Brakes, W. Va. 





FOUR PIRATES. 
BY LYNN R. MEEKINS. 





‘THERE were four of them—Henry King, 
Robert Irving, George Willard and 
Thomas Brown. No boys had pleasanter 
homes. Their families lived in the same 
neighborhood on the eastern shore of the 
Chesapeake Bay. This big bay is the 
largest inlet on the Atlantic Coast, and is 
so beautiful thatitis often called the Med- 
iterranean of America. It is fell of fish 
and oysters and crabs, and all sorts of game 
are found in and around it. Many a good 
hunting and fishing trip did the boys en- 
joy, for their fathers were sensible men 
who believed in manly sports and fresh 
air. They gave their sons boats and guns 
and fishing-rods, but they also gave them 
strict orders that they should not go far 
from shore or remain out late at night. 
These instructions were obeyed month 
after month, and no four boys in Mary- 
land were better loved or more thorough- 
ly trusted. 

But there came a time when tempta- 
tion crossed their path. In fact, the temp- 
tation had long been fighting their good 
intentions. Strange to say, it was an 
island, an old deserted stretch of land 
lying alone and lonely looking, about two 
miles from shore. They saw it every 
day. They heard strange stories about 
it, how a man had lived there for years 
and supported himself on oysters and fish, 
how a foreign ship loaded with riches had 
been sunk on one of its capes, and how an 
old pirate had buried his wealth there in 
such a way that nobody had ever found 
it. 

They talked about it often, and the 
more they talked the more they wanted 
to make ita visit. 

One Saturday, in the fall, they went 
off in their boats, but they did no fishing. 
They rowed toa sheltered cove and held 
an earnest meeting. 

‘*Our parents are very nice,” said Tom, 
‘*and they treat us all right; but I don’t 
see why we should be kept around shore 
as if we were babies.” 

‘“NorI,” said Henry. ‘‘ Weare able 
to take care of ourselves. I’ve heard 
of boys not half as strong as we are 
going away and finding money, and 
coming home rich and getting praised by 
everybody. Now, why can’t we do it? 
We can go over to that island and maybe 
we'll find that money, and when we come 
back home we'll be heroes. I tell you, 
boys, this neighborhood is tou slow. It 
needs some heroes to stir itup. I say, let’s 
go over to the island.” 

** So do I,” said Tom. 

‘* But our fathers and mothers,” inter- 
rupted Robert. 

“Oh, pshaw!” replied Tom. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think they had their fun? Didn’tI 
hear your father tell how he used to steal 
off to go coon-hunting all night, and how 
he never minded the whipping he got be- 
cause he’d had such a good time.” 

This settled it. A vote was taken. Each 
man was given a white shell for yes and 
a black shell for no. When George count- 
ed the ballots in his hat all were white. 
Then they completed the work by set- 
tling upon the following Friday as the 
time. 

The four boys had decided to become 
pirates. 

All through the week they were busy 
and anxious. They cleaned their gunsa 
dozen times. They got together all the 
provisions they could. 

At last Friday came. At dark they 
crept away, half scared by the thoughts 
of the journey. Six days before it looked 
very easy, but now it required their full 
supply of courage to support their reso- 
lution. 

They met at the sheltered cove. Get- 
ting together made them more comfort- 
able. One pirate by himself is not a 
power, but four pira es give one another 
confidence. The excitement of prepara- 
tion wore away their fears. They took 
the largest boat—a good boat—strong, 
well-shaped and swift. Henry and George 
bent stoutly to the oars, Robert steered 
and Tom sitting in the bow, with his rifle 
across his knees, acted as lookout and 
guard. From the sky the moon sent 
down as much light as the procession of 





clouds would permit. There was no life 
on the water, for the winds were low and 
the fowl had goneto roost. The boat 
glided along and silence settled over the 
party. Presently Robert said: 

** What if we find somebody on the 
island?” : 

‘* We'll just put ’em off,” said George. 

‘* We'll capture them,” said Henry. 

The brave Tom with dignity looked 
back from the bow as if the conversation 
was too trivial for the surroundings. 

‘** Men,” he said—he was already grow- 
ing to the bigness of being a pirate—‘* we 
must go at this thing in the right way. 
If we meet enemies let me question them 
and you stand ready to back me up.” 
When he saw that his suggestion did not 
meet with much favor, for every one of 
the four pirates wanted to be the com- 
mander, he was wise enough to add, ‘Let 
me be in command to-night and to-mor- 
row somebody else can takecharge. We'll 
change every day so that all can have a 
chance.” 

The worst pirate in the world could not 
object to a rule like this, and so of course 
it was accepted. 

The boat made good speed. Gradually 
they neared the island which loomed in 
the night like a cloud upon the water. 
They selected a clear spot to land. The 
boat ran upon the sand. Tom jumped 
out. Everything was black and silent. 

‘* Heigho, there !” 

Tom jumped back in the boat. ‘‘ What’s 
that?” they all exclaimed. 

‘** Heigho, there !” 

The voice was deep and earnest—who 
could it be? 

George was the first to get back his 
speech. 

‘* Who are you,” he asked, “‘ and what 
do you want?” 

‘*Who are you,” answered the voice, 
**and what do you want?” 

‘* We are travelers,” said George, ‘‘ and 
we want to stop here for the night.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Commander Tom, 
who had recovered himself; ‘* we have 
reached this place after a long voyage.” 

** Glad to see you,” said the mysterious 
man. And as he came toward the boat 
the pirates saw in the moonlight an old 
man, badly dressed, with long whiskers 
covering his face, and with a hat that 
might have made a very good ash-sifter. 

‘*You don’t know me,” he said. 

‘*No; but we’d like to.” 

‘*T'm the Hermit of BarrenIsland. No- 
body knows me, Ilivehere alone. Very 
seldom do I have visitors, but when I do 
my mansion is at theircommand. Will 
you be my guests for the night ?” 

They did not care to go with him at 
first, but when he told them that they 
would catch cold in the open air and 
probably get the chills and fever, they 
gavein. They saw, too, that he was old 
and not very strong, and that he would 
be quick game for four hearty pirates if it 
became necessary to protect themselves, 
So they gathered up their guns and 
blankets and things, and followed him. 

It wasn’t much of a mansion, being 
merely an old hut half concealed in the 
trees, and when the pirates saw it, Tom 
remarked, in a whisper: ‘‘ The old chap 
must be a little bit loony.” But the Her- 
mit was talkative and accommodating, 
and his house, such as it was, offered wel- 
come shelter. 

When the Hermit found that his visit- 
ors had fresh bread and good things to 
eat, he seemed very happy. In fact, his 
appetite began to create a panic in the ex- 
pedition’s commissary department. The 
more he ate the hungrier he seemed to 
grow, and the four pirates sat in silent 
wonder at his capacity. It was so great 
that George whispered te Robert: ‘I 
know now why this place is called Barren 
Island;” and when Robert asked for an 
answer, he slyly pointed to the old man. 

‘*T suppose this fresh air gives you an 
appetite?” observed Tom. 

** Yes,” answered the Hermit, ‘‘ it does. 
But my appetite is nothing to what it used 
to be. I’m afraid I’m getting old.” 

The pirates looked at one another. It 
was well, they thought, that they hadn't 
met him when he was younger. 

But the Hermit finally wiped his mouth 
on his sleeve and stopped the work of 





desolation. He then pulled out an old 
pipe that mi, ht have belonged to Captain 

dd and been in use ever since, sostroug 
was the odor that came from it. In spite 
of that, however, the pirates were glad to 
see it because it meant a truce to the 
destruction of their supplies, and, what 
was more, it promised some stories from 
the Hermit, for who ever knew a hermit 
to pull out a pipe and not begin to tell 
yarns? 

‘“*Mr. Hermit, I guess it’s rather lone- 
some here, isn’t it?’ asked Tom. 

‘**Call me Capt’n.” 

‘Well, Captain, you’ve had a good 
time here all by yourself, haven’t you?” 

‘““Yesand no. As owner of this island 
I feel proud, because it is a fair spot, but 
you do not know the trouble I have to 
defend it. The pirates of this bay think 
I’ve got gold hidden here.” 

‘* Have you?” was eagerly asked. 

‘*My young friend don’t seek to know 
too much.” The Hermit paused a mo- 
ment, looked at each face carefully and 
then said: ‘‘ Four honest faces. Yes, I 
believe you are honest. Can I trust you?” 

* You can,” they responded. 

‘*Well, listen end keep the secret buried 
in your inmost souls. I have wealth here 
that will make us all millionaires. You 
are surprised? Itis truth that I tell you. 
Years ago a Spanish ship was wrecked 
on the south cape of this island. I found 
the treasure and hid it. For months I 
have been trying to get it away, but [am 
alone and I am watched; yes watched. 
My enemies are preparing to descend 
upon me. This very night they may be 
here. Butthay do not know me. I have 
torpedoes along the coast to blow them 
up. Young men you have good guns. 
Aid me. Help me in keeping off these 
robbers and you shall have half the 
money. Will you do it?” 

** Let us talk it over first,” said Tom. 

“Certainly. Sit here and I'll take a 
short walk.” 

He left. The pirates consulted. A de- 
cision was quickly reached. They would 
accept the offer. 

‘*Captain,” said Commander Tom, 
when he returned, ‘“‘we will stand by 
you.” 

** Good.” 

“Tmay as well tell you,” he added, 
“that we came here on purpose to look 
for that gold. We did not know that you 
were here, but now we are willing to go 
through to the end.” 

“Good again. With four such menI 
am safe and we are rich. Now I will 
leave you. I must watch until midnight 
for any approach of the enemy. Stay 
here, you are safe. If there is danger I 
will warn you in due time. Here is my 
hand. Are we friends?’ 

“We are!” they responded, as each 
shook the hand. 

For four hours the pirates sat around 
and talked of the future. They were com- 
fortable, but oh, so sleepy! Waiting for 
enemies was nota bit exciting. And yet 
there was nothing else to do. Eagerly 
did they look for the approach of mid- 
nightand thereturn of the Hermit. At 
last both arrived together. 

‘Safe for to-night,” was his greeting, 
“*Turn in, boys, and sleep well. There 
is no danger.” 

And they stretched themselves out on 
the rough boards and slumbered under 
their blankets as soundly as if they were 
at home in their soft feather beds. 

The next morning they were awakened 
by the Hermit. He had been up over an 
hour and had caught some fish for their 
breakfast. The cooking did not require 
a great amount of time, and the five were 
soon enjoying the food with good appe- 
tites sharpened by a plenty of fresh air. 

It would seem that the day was dull; 
but Barren Island is large. and over this 
they roamed under the direction of their 
new-found guide. They asked him to 
take them where the buried gold was, but 
he shook his head and said : 

‘“*Not today. To-morrow, if we are 
here, we will take it up and leave the 
island.” 

‘If we are here?” repeated Tom. 

‘* Yes: for I may as well tell you that 
I expect the visit to-night. To-day is 
Saturday. Boats are all getting home, 
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and after dark will be the best time for 
the pirates to descend upon the island. 
They know it, but they do not know who 
is waiting for them. Oh, boys, won’t 
they be surprised! I only hope that they 
won't come at us too strong.” This with 
a shake of the head. 

The young pirates looked at one another 
as if they shared the same hope. 

In the afternoon the Captain told the 
pirates that if they wanted to try their 
luck at tishing, the cove on the western 
side of the island was a good place. He 
would stay around the hut and fix 
things. 

The boys naturally felt a certain distrust 
of the Hermit ; but, as the fishing-ground 
was in full view of the hut, they accepted 
the suggestion with pleasure. They had 
such good fortune that it was after sun- 
down when they returned. The supper 
was not sumptuous, for the Hermit’s ap- 
petite had played sad havoc with their 


supplies. Still they made out very well. 
Darkness came. ‘“*No danger yet 
awhile,” said the Hermit. ‘‘ They will 


come about midnight.” 

‘*Suppose you tell us a story,” said 
Tom. 

‘* Tell you astory?” And the Hermit 
proceeded to relate how he asa boy sailor 
had helped to put down a mutiny ona 
ship, and as he finished his thrilling tale 
he showed scars on his arms which he 
said were the remains of the wounds he 
received. 

Just then a curious noise was heard. 

‘* What's that ?” George demanded. 

The Hermit did not reply. He jumped 
out of the hut and ran toward the shore. 
The four pirates trembled. It was the 
sound of a boat approaching the island. 

** Boys,” said Tom, ‘‘ we’re in for it.” 

In a few minutes the Hermit came back 
almost breathless, exclaiming excitedly: 

‘They are coming. Get your guns, 
men; get your guns!” 

In an instant the four pirates were 
armed. 

** Follow me.” 

They crept quietiy behind him. At a 
clump of trees they halted. 

‘* Stand here, ready to fire at my com- 
mand.” 

They did so all except the brave Tom. 
He got behind a tree. ‘“‘I didn’t come 
here to get killed,” was his excuse. ; 

‘Steady now,” whispered the Hermit. 
‘* Vil go forward and hail them.” 

He stepped toward the shore. 
came swiftly on. 

‘* Halt!” demanded the Hermit. 

But they did not reply. 

‘What do you want?’ he shouted 
again. 

**You and your gold,” came back the 
answer from a deep voice. 

**If you advance a step I'll shoot.” 

‘* Shoot away.” 

** Are you ready,” asked the Captain of 
the pirates. 

‘¢ Yes six.” 

* One—two—three—Fire !” 

Down the hammers fell. Only the 
caps exploded in the guns of the four 
pirates. But the Hermit’s gun gave 
forth a full report. 

In asecond the invaders answered. A 
great explosion came from the boat. 

The Hermit fell on the sand. The four 
pirates trembled in the bushes. 

‘*Do you surrender?” asked the same 
gruff voice. 

The Hermit raised himself from the 
sand aud said in tones that seemed full 
of pain: ‘* Yes, please don’t shoot any 
more.” 

‘* All of you come down on the beach. 
If you don’t we’ll show no mercy.” 

‘“*The pirates did not hesitate. Their 
leader had fallen and why should they 
risk their lives againstsuch a foe? They 
answered the question at once by quickly 
assembling on the shore, 

The four. invaders wore large masks. 
They were roughly dressed. They were 
men of large size and were evidently 
strong. Their first work was to blind- 
fold the prisoners. This done two stood 
guard while the other two went to search 
for what valuables they could find. In 
less than twenty minutes they returned 
in a boat—the boat of the four pirates. 

‘* Prisoners,” said the leader, *‘ you 


The boat 











must go with us. Behave yourselves and 
we will not harm you. All aboard.” 

Robert and Tom were taken in one 
boat, George, Robert and the Hermit in 
the other. Being blind-folded they could 
not see where they were going, and the 
ime seemed three times as long as it real- 
ly was. Not a word was said. Every- 
thing was silent except the dip of the 
oars and the swash of the water. 

At last one boat reached the shore. The 
other was not far behind. All got out 
and a procession was formed.: It was as 
silent as the journey on the water. Fcr 
nearly a mile the prisoners stumbled 
along a path. This path led to a house. 
They entered the house. The prisoners 
were arranged in a row. Back of each 
stood one of the men. The room seemed 
to be full of people. They said nothing, 
but a noise of suppressed laughter buzzed 
on all sides. 

‘*Now,”’ said the leader, and in an in- 
stant the blindfolds were removed. 

The boys stood in the presence of their 
assembled families. Back of them were 
their fathers—the captors. At the end was 
the Hermit bent with laughter. He 
wasn’t hurta bit. A shout arose. The 
boys did not join in it. They were the 
saddest lot of pirates you ever saw. But 
gradually blushes chased out the white- 
ness from their cheeks. 

‘“*Who would have thought,” observed 
Tom’s father, ‘‘that a big fire-cracker 
could win such a victory?” 

“Tt might have been different,” said 
the Hermit, ‘‘if I hadn’t fixed their 
guns.” 

And then the explanations all came out. 
The Hermit was not a hermit, but an old 
vagabond with a big imagination, who 
lived on the island in warm weather be- 
cause he had norent to pay. He knew 
the boys, but they did not recognize him 
with his whiskers. When he left them 
Friday night he took a boat and rowed 
ashore and told Tom’s father of his visit- 
ors. Then the battle was all mapped 
out. 

The boys got a warm welcome home. 
They were as glad to get back as their 
parents were to see them. The lesson 
was sufficient punishment for their dis- 
obedience. The following Saturday they 
held another meeting in the sheltered 
cove. They decided that they did not 
care to be pirates any more. All they 
wanted was one good chance to show that 
Hermit how much they thought of him. 
But the Hermit had taken the five dollars 
that Tom’s father had given him and had 
left the neighborhood. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles.” THé INDEPENDENT, New York, 





PECULIAR RHOMBOID. 
engl ws 
coal tesa 
—ee— 
—ee— 
nie et tahoe 
Replace the dashes with consonants. 
Across: 
1. To be affected. 
2. A reward. 
8. A plant with a bulbous root. 
4. Perceived. 
5. An animal. 
6. To look sneeringly. 
7. The sea. 
8. To judge. 
9. To retain. 
10. To strip off. 
11. To bring forth. 
12, To stagger. 
The words down can be ascertained from 
the words acruss. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am a town of England and consist of 
nine letters. 

My 4, 6, 5, 7 is sometimes seen in my 2, 6, 
5 and sometimes in my 1, 2, 8, 9; that my 4, 
5, 6, 8 and my.4, 2, 5,8, 9 are not both sailing 
vessels; or that my 5, 2,3 and my 4, 9, 2,5 
are not animals; or that my 7,5, 2,4 and my 








5. 9,7 are not colors, it would be my 3, 2, 7 
to deny. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—Selected. 

In each of the following sentences a word 
is concealed, the definition of which is given 
in the same sentence. When rightly se- 
lected and placed one below the other in 
the order given, the primals and finals will 
each form the name of a distinguished poet. 
The cross words are all of the same length. 

1. It is hard in essays to avoid assurance. 

2. Mary has gone to Salem; Bell is home, 
and the latter will adorn the book she is 
composing. 

8. In an oration a legate gave the detail 
of reasons for making it. 

4. Clare hears a little rumor that there 
will be a recital this evening. 

5. This incident I call the same as that in 
the other story. 

6. On Mount Carmel I temporized with 
one of the friars. 

7. When I look now in glyphs I feel their 
veauty understandingly. CYRIL DEANE. 


ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET OF WILD FLOWERS. 


1. A kindly wish for a friend. 
2. A messenger of Juno. 
3. Pure cream and a vessel to hold it. 
4. A fowl, and what few gardens are 
without. 
5. Females’ shoes. 
6. An animal, and a slide. 
7. A fowl, and what would injure it. 
8. Darkness, and its effect. 
9. Part of a lady’s work and part of her 
work-box. 
10. Frozen water and a part of it melted. 
11. The impression of a wise man. 
12. A beantiful fabled woman. 
13. Secure an insect. 
14. A mineral, and the produce of the 
fields. 
15. Harlequin’s companion. 
16. To break, and a winged serpent. 
17. The money-bag of a keeper of sheep. 


ANAGRAMS. 
. No stop, it rains. 
. Very sour. 
. Richard hops. 
. Hard case. 
. Lame. 
6. A nice pet. 


oe, © we 


PUZZLE OF THREE LETTERS.—(Old.) 
Originally I am a fish; cut off my head 
and I am singular (phonetic); cut off my 
tail and I am plural; cut off both head and 
tail, and nothing remains. 


1. Cover. 

2. (Down.) A loud noise. 

83. The egg of any small insect. 

4. (Down.) A metal. 

5. Bill of a bird. 

6. (Down.) A small piece. 

7. Convulsive motion of the muscles. 
8. (Down.) A Spanish commander. 
9. Not clear. 

10. (Down.) A covering for the hand. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 2ist. 
PROGRESSIVE WORD. 
Cambridge 
Bridgeport 
Porter 
Ergo 
Gothan 





SQUARE WORD IN DIAMOND, 


nwarow 
ee! 
7) 


ODD PUZZLE. 


ETHER 

THERE 

HERON 

ERODE 

RENEW 

oO !I oO 

G G U 

UL 4H N 

E A TRIED 
DR 9) 
EQUAL 
A I, 
T Y 





Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 


STEAM ENGINES 


being and Horizontal, 


ta 
Portable and ~Portable. 
& te 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 TAberty At. New Yort 


ond te NCA ReR Lites, and Youtin 
















the Athlete or Invalid. A 








Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 


description. Inspection invited. 


Corres"ondence solicited. 





fogue & pricelist free. 
A. J. WIEDENER, 
36S. Second St., Phila. 













Gives quick Relief. Sure 
cure for Coughs and Bron- 


o 2 
chitis, Ask vour Druagist, 
or address 210 Front St., N 
Y. $1.00 per bottle. | 





CAN DYE 


A Dress, or a Coat, 
Ribbons, Feathers, 
Yarns, Rags, etc. ) TENCENTS 


and in many other ways SAVE Money, and make 
things look like NEW, by using DIAMOND 
DYES. The work is easy, aa quick; the 
colors the BEST and FASTEST known. Ask for 
DIAMOND DYES and take no other. 


For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold; Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 Cents. 


Portrait 


Portfolioof beautiful baby 
‘> from life, rrin D koe 





Any Color 
FOR 








Cleanse 
the System 


With that most reliable 
medicine— Paine’s Celery 
Compound. It purifies the 
blood, cures Constipation, 
and regulates the liver and 
kidneys,effectually cleans- 
ing the system of all waste 
and dead matters, 


Paine’s 
elery Compound 


combines true nerve tonic 
qualities, reviving the energies and 
“T have been troubled for some years with a 
plication of difficulties. After 


STEARNS. Felchville, Vt. 





HonEstTUs 
$1.00. Six for $5.00. At Druggists. 
WSLLs, RicuaRDson & Co., Burlington. Vt. 
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farm and Garden. 





The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuabdle to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES IN 
WINTER. 





BY E. P, POWELL. 





IF any one has done all he can to estab- 
lish windbreaks, he may still protect with 
temporary breaks and barriers some of his 
exposed points. It always bappens that 
there are plants, or a garden perhaps, where 
a peculiarly fierce winter current of wind 
strikes. I have two sucb, one the corner of 
a vineyard, the other where quinces can be 
reached by the wind. At these points I set 
up a movable line of board fence; two 
lengths or twenty-five feet at each point 
suffice. In the spring these are set away 
for future use. 

I have a small movable hennery in which 
I give my hens, by turns, a good tarn about. 

It will accommodate ten-hens with roosts, 
nests,etc. The roosts run through at each end 
for handles. Move this, which is bottomless, 
about, so that the fowlscan get grass as 
they need. The larger hen-house is half of 
it open to the sun and weather; but altho 
well supplied with grass and charcoal and 
lime, is not as sweet as a bit of fresh grass 
lawn. 

I find that quinces follow the law of 
many of the lawn shrubs, and are hardier 
as they grow older, if weak shoots are kept 
trimmed out. I had about given up raising 
this fruit, as my trees succumbed so fre 

quently to the winter. Now, I wind them 
with straw as the winter approaches, and 
mulch them well with manure. With 
screens the sharp winds are cut off and 
they thrive. The secret is good culture on 
well-drained land and careful pruning to 
secure hard wood. 

It is very important with all youn trees 
to go over them carefully, at least half a 
dozen timesinthe summer. The first time 
remove all weak growth, and disbud incipi- 
ent suckers. Remove more the second 
time, and get your chosen shoots well start- 
ed, and supplied with all the force of the 
sap. Thereafter see to it that no new shoots 
start. Finally, in November, cut back your 
strong shoots, leaving the last bud pointing 
in the direction you wish the limb to grow 
in the spring. 

Coal ashes I have before recommended in 
THE INDEPENDENT; but too much cannot 
be said in their favor asa liberal mulch for 
trees, shrubs and berries. They are excel- 
lent to cover the whole ground between 
strawberry rows; and fora raspberry gar- 
den they are just the thing. Put on two 
ivches thick. For trees put them around 
three inches thick and out according to the 
size of the tree. Renew them as often as 
each third year. Ofcourse I refer only to 
ashes trom anthracite coal; that from bitu- 
minous coal will kill with sulphur. 

Among the many pests in our orchards 
and lawns not one is more annoying than 
moneywort, a very pretty yellow flowering 
runner. Beware of allowing a sprig of it 
to be planted on your premises. 1 had a 
few slips running on a rockery in a swale. 
It slipped out uf bounds into the grass and 
had absolutely taken possession of the 
wholeswale. I had either to spade it out 
and burn or tosmother it. Finally I suc- 
ceeded insmothering it by covering with 
dirt from a new cellar. 

The cheapest and easiest way to cover 
strawberries is with sawdust if you havea 
saw-mill conveniently near. Let a man 
take a bushel basket at a time from the 

load and cover so that the largest leaves 
will show through. This in the spring set- 
tles down about the plants and needs very 
littleof your care to remove. For newly 
planted vines I throw ona large handful 
so as to cover entirely. This must be care- 
fully openedin spring. The same protec- 
tion is excellent for young grapevines. Cut 
straw, which is often used, attracts the mice 
and leads sometimes to serious damage. 

Have you planted any of our native water 
maples—soft wooded sorts growing in 
swamps? They are exquisitely fioe in au- 
tumn coloring and almost equally fine for 
richly colored ground growth in summer. 

Among our hardy shrubs there are four 
that should be planted much more freely: 
the Exochorda grandiflora which has 
pure white flowers. two inches across, 
in great profusion in Jate May; the Hydran- 
gea Paniculata grandiflora for August 
and September; the Stuartia Pentaginia 
and the Pennus Piscardti. The Stuartiais 
very rare indeed, but why I cannot under- 








satisfactory than any other sorts of flower- 
ing plants. 

The red-barked dogwood should also be 
conspicuously planted for a winter shrud, 
to brighten the grounds. Mahonia for 
bright winter green and red-barked dog- 
wood for red make splendid companions, 
The dogwood turns deep carmine as the 
leaves drop off and remains so till the leaves 
start in spring, when it becomes dull green. 
All trees and shrubs have a _ tendency 
toward red in winter. This may be the so- 
lution of the red belts of the planet Mars. 
A climate growing cold will tend to elimi- 
nate the shrubbery that cannot dispense 
with chlorophyle as summer closes. Plant 
your dogwood in moist places if possible, 
and in good soil. 

There is great need of more variety in the 
style of growth io many landscape grounds, 
The erect junipers are useful to contrast 
with the round-headed trees; but they are 
not everywhere hardy. Better plant freely 
of the erect growing arbor-vit e—the pyram- 
idalis. Some of our nurserymen are begin- 
ning to make a specialty of thistree. It is 
very handsome in groups or singly, and is 
absolutely bardy. 

My finest success this winter with forc- 
ing shrubs has been the Spirea prunifolia, 
This delightful bush now stands before me 
loaded w.th its white rosettes. It is easily 
managed, and altho less sweet than the 
lilac that stands beside it, it is far more 
floriferous. The Tartarian honeysuckles 
also make fine winter bloomers, as do also 
the syringas. These last require more care 
in digging and boxing. They should all 
be left in the cellar, after digging, for a few 
weeks. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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RUBBER BOOTS AND OVERSHOES. 


BY OLIVE CHESNEY. 








THE first pair of India-rubber shoes 
brought into the United States from South 
America in 1830, gilded and resembling in 
shape the pointed slippers of a Chinese 
mandarin, gave small promise of the fu- 
ture popularity, usefulness and cheapness 
to which they would attain in 1889, render- 
ing them alike desirable to mistress and 
maid, and placing them on the threshold 
of cottage and palatial mansion with dem- 
ocratic impartiality. 

It is to the United States that all over the 
civilized world the wearers are indebted for 
the present light, flexible, inexpensive In- 
dia-rubber boots, sandals, garments and 
the countless variety of other elegant and 
useful articles a short time since unknown, 
but now regarded as indispensable in the 
home of luxury and the arena of science. 

Nowhere are [ndia-rubber overshoes con- 
sidered so necessary as in our own country. 
Not long since a friend in London found 
considerable difficulty in procuring a pair 
of Lndia-rubber sandals, and she gave one 
dollar and a half for what she could readi- 
ly have bought in an American city or vil- 
lage for fifty cents. The English ladies 
wisely prefer thick, stout walking shoes for 
cold or rainy weather to overshoes. 

A good thing may be much abused and 
strange ignorance prevails among per- 
sons who in cold and rainy weather are ac- 
customed to wearing rubber boots and 
coats. They retain heat and moisture and 
prevent evaporation, not of the feet alone 
but of the surface of the whole body. Med- 
ical journals tell us that if the body is 
coated with varnish or other substance im- 
pervious to moisture death will occur in 
about six hours, and cite the experiment 
once tried in Florence, on the accession of 
Pope Leo the Tenth to the Papal throne: 
Desiring a living figure to represent the 
Golden Age, the surface of the whole body 
of a lovely, rosy peasant child was gilded 
and varnished with gold leaf. Death 
claimed it as his preyina fewhours. If the 
hide of a pig or the fur of a hare he covered 
with a solution of India-rubber in naphtha 
in about two hours, or at the lougest three 
hours, the animal will have ceased to 
breathe. 

As India-rubber is impervious to water, 
the perspiration emitted frcm the feet is 
absorbed by the hosiery and cold feet en- 
sue. Rubbers are air as well as water- 
tight, and thus are doubly noxious, as they 
not only retain the moisture that is con- 
stantly exuding from the pores of the feet, 
but this moisture is filled with the fetid 
waste of the system, which thus finds exit 
from the body, and is partially reabsorbed 
into it. Not only boots aud shoes, but any 
close-fitting rubber garment closes the pores 
of that portion of the body covered by it. 
Such garments and boots should never be 
worn at meal-times, and on being removed 
the hose and feet should be thoroughly 





stand. Shrubs are less trouble and more 


dried. A much better plan is to wear in- 
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side of the boot a soft slipper made of a 
piece of sheep-skin, the wool side next to 
the foot, or a slipper of thick cloth, or one 
of knitted wool. 

On removing rubber boots at night, if 
they are found to be damp inside, fill them 
with dry oats. The oats may be dried in an 
old pan on the back of the stove during the 
day, and used again and again. Or a piece 
of hot, dry wood may be inserted in each 
boot at night—or they may be suspended 
above the fire through the night, and thus 
the moisture be removed. 

Mending Overshoes.—In putting on rub- 
ber overshoes a rupture over the instep fre- 
quently occurs from haste and pressure in 
drawing them on. A cement for mending 
them is obtainable from a city drug, or 
shoe-finding store, but is not always to be 
had in the country. A simple and more 
desirable expedient is to place under the 
rent, a fragment of black worsted cloth 
doubled, a trifle longer than the fracture 
and extending about an inch on either side. 
Stitch with a needlefulof black silk thread, 
waxed if convenient, taking long stitches 
of unequal lengths. This will be found 
found perfectly efficacious, the stitches re- 
taining their hold and not cutting out as 
where the edges are merely caught together 
they ordinarily do. 

For Mending Rubber LBoots.—Procure 
from a depot of rubber goods, or from a 
large store where such goods are found a 
piece of virgin India-rubber. With a wet 
knife cut from it the thinnest shavings pos- 
sible; with a pair of sharp shears divide the 
shavings into fine shreds. Fill a wide- 
mouthed bottle about one-tenth full of the 
shredded rubber. With pure benzine, 
guiltless of oil, fillthe bottle three-fourths 
full. Therubberina moment will percepti- 
bly swell if the benzine is a good article, 
If frequently shaken the contents of the 
bottle in a few days will be of the consist- 
ency of honey. Should there be clots of 
undissolved rubber through it add more 
benzine, if it be thin and watery a moiety 
of rubber is needed. The unvulcanized 
rubber may sometimes be found at the drug- 
gist’s. A pint of cement may be made from 
a piece of solid native rubber the sizeof a 
large hickory nut; this quantity will last a 
family a long time and will be found inval- 
uable. Three coats of it will unite, with 
great Grmness, broken places in shoes, re- 
fractory patches, and soles on rubbers; will 
fasten backs on books, rips in upholstery, 
and will render itself generally useful to 
the ingenious housewife as it dries in a few 
minutes, It forms an admirable air and 
water-tight cement for bottles, by simply 
corking them and immersing the stoppers 
in it. 

Invisible Patches for Shoes.—Procure 
from the druggist’s two ounces of bi-sul- 
phuret of carbon, put it into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, add to it one-half ounce of 
gutta-percha shredded, as directed above 
in ‘Rubber Cement.’’ The India-rubber is 
frequently procurahle in shavings kept for 
this purpose, in India-rubber supplies. 
Shake the bottle often, until the gutta- 
percha is perfectly dissolved; it is then 
ready to be applied. Scrape gently the 
boot or shoe until free from blacking and 
the leather slightly roughened, thin by 
paring carefully the edges of the bit of 
leather to be applied, dust with the tiniest 
mite of finely powdered resin, both patch 

and shoe, spread a little of the cement well 
over each; but little of the cement is 
needed. The surfaces must be pressed close 
together and smoothed with a warm iron 
orspoon. The parts will adhere firmly in a 
few minutes and may then be worn. A few 
hours will be required for the cement to 
harden. It is water proof; if nicely done, 
the patch will be invisible and will probably 
outlast the shoe—a simple piece of work 
that may be done by a lady, or within the 
compass of a boy or girl of twelve years of 
age. ltis inexpensive; a sufficient quantity 
of virgin India-rubber may be bought for 
ten cents to do the patching of the shoes ofa 
family for quite a length of time, and for a 
nickel or ten cents an ounce, the bi-sul- 
phuret of carbon. The very disagreeable 
odor of the latter quickly evaporates. 

Castor-Oil Dressing for Boots.—Common 
castor-oil, cold-drawn, renders shoe leather 
soft and impervious to water. Boots and 
shoes dressed with it should be worn dur- 
ing the winter season, only in wet weather, 
orover marshy ground, as the oil renders 
them cold to the feet. Tbe boots and shoes 
to be thus treated should be perfectly clean 
and dry, the oil put on hot, and gradually 
rubbed in with the hands untll an over- 
flowing large spoonful has been rubbed into 
each boot. Pour the oil all around the welt 
that the space between the soles and. upper 
leathers and the stitches be saturated with 
it. The oil is to be rubbed in alike on both 
soles and upper leathers including also the 





tongues in shoes. The gelatiaous property 
of the oil fills the pores of the leather, the 
soles become soft and pliable, conducing 
not only to the comfort of the wearer, but 
greatly increasing the durability of the 
boots. I repeat, if the uppers and soles of 
common leather boots when new be soaked 
in boiling hot oil, it will prove not only a 
source of untold comfort to the wearer of 
them, but of economy pecuniarily; a boot 
soft and pliant, that gives to the foot, wilt 
twice outlast a stiff unyielding one. The 
oil may be used whenever necessary for wet 
weather, a smaller quantity being requiied 
after the first application; in a short time 
the leather will be susceptible of a goud 
polish from a good quality of shoe-blacking; 
or with a sponge may be brushed over with 
athin coatof gum tragacanth soaked in 
water, a plan pursued by tanners as the 
finishing touch to dressed leather. Sports- 
men will find the castor-oil an admirable 
dressing for ordinary leather bootsin hunt- 
ing. Several applications of it may be re- 
quired before the pores are thoroughly filled 
and the boots perfectly soft. Crude petro- 
leum mixed with a little melted tallow an- 
swers the same purpose. 

Gas Tar.—Gas tar may be applied to the 
soles of boots and shoes with exeellent re- 
sults; they will become firm and smooth as 
horn, and very durable. A friend, a mar- 
tyr to dyspepsia and asthma, whose pedes- 
trian feats during the summer months over 
the mountains of North Carolinain pursuit 
of health were marvelous in the eyes of his 
friends, always preparatory to starting 
forth on his mountain tours, coated the 
soles of his boots with gastar. Tiaey looked 
as if painted with a heavy black varnish. 

Patent Leather.—The freshness of patent 
leather may be preserved by gently wiping 
off spots of mud with a damp sponge, and 
drying with a soft cloth, or old silk hand- 
kerchief. Never touch with the blacking 
brush. Do not suffer boots to become 
dingy; rub them with a little castor-oil or 
cream. The same care will keep kid boots 
in nice order; a mixture of oil and ink may 
be used to touch them with if required 
The oil softens and the ink blackens them. 
The old adage, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” holds good in the 
care of shoes and clothing generally. 


Shoe Polish.—Where shoe polish is used, 
the formula given is as little hurtful to 


leather as any in use, and gives an excel- 


lent liquid, jet-black gloss. Before using 
it wipe the boot over with a little glycer- 
ine. In a wide-mouthed bottle keep u con 
venient quantity of the polish, apply wich 
a swab, made with a bit of soft sponge fas- 
tened to the end of a piece of bent wire, the 
other end of the wire Piorsing a cork that 
will fit the mouth of the bottle. 

Digest five parts white turpentine, two 
parts gum sandarac,twelve parts of shellac, 
one part lamp-black, four parts spirits tur- 
pentine and ninety-six parts of alcohol. 

Care of Umbrellas.—After coming in 
out of the rain Jet the umbrella down and 
stand it on the handle, that it may dry in 
this position; the water will thus drip from 
the edges of the frame and the cover dry 
uniformly. When placed with the handle 
upward, as is frequently done, the water 
runs to the top of the umbrella and the 
moisture is there retained in the lining 
nnderneath the sae for some length of 
time, causing the silk or fabric with which 
the trame 1s covered to become tender and 
soon rot. Ordinarily the topof an umbrella 
wears out sooner than the other part of it, 
and in the majority of cases may be thus 
accounted for. Asiik umbrella is much in- 
jured by being left open to dry; the silk 
pecomes stretched and stiff and will sooner 
split thus cared for. When not in use let 
the folds lie loose, not fastened down, the 
creases are less apt to split from "this 
usage. Dispense with an umbrelia case ex- 
cept in traveling, as a protection from dust 
and cinders. To the friction from the case 
is partially due the minute perforaticns 
toat appear in the silk in spite of all care 
and expense in purchasing. When carried 
in the hand in anticipation of falling 
weather, the folds may be strapped down 
as it adds to the neatness of its appearance. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she berame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is the 
best of all coughcures. It allays inflamma- 
tion of the throat and speedily removes irri- 
tating mucus from the bronchial passages. 

Mrs. L. P. Cutler, 47 North yrachingtos 


sq., New York City, says: “ When I was a 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strepgth 
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This wonderful railway aatem, claiming 8,000 
ites of railroads, ow just opened Be Chicage r ~4 
nsas City line. construction it ranks ast 
beat b eat built Tailroad i the United States.” The heavi- 
steel has been used and curves avoided (a stralgnt 
fine having been select 


ed), 
equi; ent is, without con 
the finest ine J Amoi Solid v 





These trains are 

e car tothe rear Pullman. 

lig! with electric lamps and with am 
frem the Cyt - tbus 8 givi the traveler "the it 
est degree with the grea 


train one 
ticket tthe are are already ready 9p 
plied Orit itiekete via wets vis this line. No extra 

passage on 








FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Councii 
Bluffs and Omaha, mainisraag for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. _ It is the. 


ONLYLINE TOTHE BL BLACK HILLS 
For Tickets, Rates, 














